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A Submerged Mother 


“JF MOTHER goes we will have a 
luncheon for Eloise,” said Blanche, 
her voice cautiously lowered, though 

Mrs. Preston was not in the house. 

“ T don’t see why we shouldn't have it, 
anyway,” said Geraldine, holding up her 
embroidery for admiring study. “ Mother 
can go over to Aunt Grace’s that day.” 

“T hate to ask her to.” 

“ She won't mind,” with robust assur- 
ance. ‘“ She knows it is more fun with- 
out older people about. What’s the sense 
of pretending it isn’t?” 

Blanche finished an eyelet in. silence. 
“ Aunt Grace made me sort of uncom- 
fortable when she came in the other 
night,” she said, finally. “It was just 
the way she asked, ‘Where’s your 
mother ?’ ” 

“Well, Mother didn’t want to sit 
round while we were playing bridge, did 
she?” Geraldine was indignant. “It 
isn’t as if the dining room weren’t a 
perfectly comfortable room.. Aunt Grace 
knew that Tuesday was bridge night, any- 
way. She had no business to come in 
herself.” 

“ And it isn’t as if Mother didn’t go 
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off of her own accord,” Blanche assented, 
reassured by her sister’s sturdy reason- 
ing. ‘“ There she is—you speak of the 
luncheon, Gerry.” 

A tiny, middle-aged lady was coming 
worriedly up the path. Abundant and 


beautiful white hair was her only dis- 


tinction, though the face under it had a 
passive gentleness that might have been 
warmed into sweetness. She suggested 
a plant in dire need of the sun. Her 
clothes were dully economical and her 
minute personality gave no sign of rela- 


tionship to her big, blooming, smartly 


dressed daughters. 

“Your Aunt Grace thinks I ought to 
go,” she said, abruptly, from the bottom 
of the veranda steps, lifting troubled 
eyes to their faces. 

“Well, you know you are dying to see 
George,” Geraldine argued, reasonably. 

“Of course I am—my dear boy! It 
isn’t that.” She hesitated, then turned 
to a side issue. “ Your Aunt Grace 
thinks I ought to get a hat,” she ven- 
tured, uneasily. ‘“ She says bonnets are 
so old-fashioned.” 

“ Mother!” came in startled protest 
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from both at once. “I think hats on 
elderly women are too silly for words,” 
Geraldine went on, with her energetic 
courage. “It always looks as if they 
were trying to be young!” Voice could 
scarcely compass the scorn she had for 
such an ambition. 

“ A bonnet is more appropriate,” Mrs. 
Preston hastened to assent. She turned 
to go into the house, then came slowly 
back again. 

“Tt is that dear boy himself I am 
thinking of.”.. She brought it out with 
nervous effort. -“-He doesn’t realize how 
an old woman on his hands will inter- 
fere with his plans and pleasures. He 
will want his evenings and his Sundays, 
and he won't understand that just being 
in the house with him will be quite happi- 
ness enough for me. I am so afraid of 
hampering him.” 

The girls admitted the difficulty with 
grave nods, but did not consider it 
insuperable. 

“You can always want to lie down, 
or have a headache,” Geraldine sug- 
gested. ‘“‘ And you can go to bed early.” 


“And he'll enjoy having his mending 


done, and all that,” Blanche offered. 
Mrs. Preston’s face brightened. 

“Yes, I really can be of use to him,” 
she said, momentarily cheered. “ Girls, 
shall you want the sitting room tonight?” 

Why ?” demanded Geraldine. 

“ Nothing, dear. Only, I want to write 
to George, and I will take the writing 
things out beforehand, that’s all. I hate 
to interrupt you by coming in and get- 
ting them.” 

“The Sperrys said they were coming 
in, but I suppose we can sit out here,” 
said Geraldine, resignedly. “ We don’t 
want to drive you out of the sitting 
room.” 

“Oh, I like the dining room, dear. 
Or I will sit up in my own room, per- 
haps. I just wanted to know,” and she 
went indoors. 

“ Let’s give a dinner, too,” said Gerry, 
after a busy silence. 

Before Sunday it was known about 
the town that Mrs. Preston was going 
out to spend six weeks with her son in 
the far Northwest, and many of George’s 
old friends and playfellows stopped her 
after church to send messages. Her pas- 
sive face was warmed into a sensitive 
glow by the attention, partly for happi- 
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ness in the tribute to George, who had 
gone away seven years ago; partly, too, 
for the distinction of being so noticed. 
For youth was the bright aristocracy of 
Middleford. The greater part of its chil- 
dren went away, but those. who remained 
became the focus of the to:wn’s social 
life—its judges and arbiters ; the rightful 
inheritors of its few luxuries ; moving in 
a self-absorbed band, and surrounded by 
dim, unnoted ranks of maiden aunts, 
widowed mothers, and frail, silent grand- 
patents. A few of the more stalwart 


‘elders—like Aunt Grace—rebelled at this 


order of things, but their protest merely 
earned them a reputation for wanton 
unpleasantness. In the eyes of the young 
people they were rebelling against the 
immutable laws of Nature. 

Several of the girls had brought ama- 
teur photographs to send George; and 
Maisie Baldwin, the town’s symbol of all 
that was charming and audacious, added 
a plaintive “ Tell him I’m still single” 
that roused laughter scarcely suitable to 
the church steps. The importance of 
being George’s mother and a prospective 
traveler was still dignifying Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s small figure as she entered her own 
gate. Half a dozen girls, who had come 
home with her daughters, were standing 
about the veranda, too absorbed in their 
conversation to notice her beyond a 
vague nod or two. She would have 
slipped into the house had not Geral- 
dine stopped her with an imperative 
“ Mother !” 

“Yes, dear?” She kept her hand on 
the screen door, nervously dreading lest 
those who were seated should offer her 
their chairs. Now and then one did, and 
it always made her feel burdensome and 
in the way. 

“You mustn’t start on the seven- 
teenth,” Gerry was declaring, ‘“ That 
is the day of the tennis tournament, and 
we'll be off all the afternoon. We simply 
have to play.” 

“ But I have written George, dear!” in 
troubled protest. 

“You could write him again. Or tele- 
graph.” 

“Isn’t there any way of starting in 
the morning?” one of the visitors sug- 
gested. “Then you could see her off 
before the tournament.” 

“Oh, but you need not see me off,” 
Mrs. Preston urged, quickly. “ Aunt 
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Grace will come—that will be all right. 
I shan’t need any help.” 

“If you're sure you don’t mind,” said 
Blanche, with relief. 

“T hate saying good-by at trains, any- 
way,” added Geraldine. 

And so it came about that there was 
no one at all for her on the platform 
when Mrs. Preston’s train pulled out on 
the seventeenth. Aunt Grace had been 
smitten by one of her blinding headaches, 
and her messenger arrived with the news 
after the girls had gone to their tourna- 
ment. Other relatives and neighbors 
would gladly have cheered her departure, 
but she felt a dim, unrecognized shame 
at the absence of her daughters, and 
slipped off as unobtrusively as possible 
in a station carryall. A journey was a 
momentous and fearsome thing to her, 
and her heart sank as the familiar town 
was left behind. 


“If only George won't find me too 
much in the way!” she sighed. 


The last item on Mrs. Preston’s list 
of directions was, “ Change to the local 
at Towanda Junction.” When she did 
that she knew that only four hours sep- 
arated her from George, and she sat on 
the edge of her seat, her bag handle just 
in reach of her gloved hand, that she 
might be ready when the four hours were 
up. The passengers. on the local were 
nearly all young men, browned, rcughly 
dressed, gravely purposeful; and Mrs. 
Preston, with her worn gentleness and 
her crown of white hair, was more stared 
at than she realized. The sun was beat- 
ing in on her side of the car, but she did 
not trouble even to draw the blind, the 
journey was so nearly over. Presently a 
young desperado in brown canvas and a 


_ scarlet neck handkerchief removed him- 
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self and his many canvas-covered belong- 
ings from the seat opposite, lifting the 
remains of a sombrero, 

“ Please take this seat, out of the sun,” 
he urged, in the accents of Boston. 

Mrs. Preston fluttered with protest, 
but he simply stood smiling down on her 
and waiting, so she moved over into the 
shade, and told him, in her impulsive 
gratitude, that she was going to visit her 
son. He seemed glad to talk with her, 
and balanced on the seat arm opposite, till 
she realized that she must be boring him 
to death, and shrank into herself. Soon 
after, an older man, burly and bearded, 
came down the aisle with a vacuum bottle 
of his wife’s coffee, and insisted on her 
sharing it, and he, too, lingered, pointing 
out the beauties of the country. From 
the seat ahead were offered papers and 
magazines. It was an amazing trip. 


When they insisted on putting off her bag. 


and umbrella for her, she became quite 
tremulous with gratitude. 

Then she saw George, bigger, browner, 
grown into a strange man, yet her own 
dear little son for all that, and his “ Well, 
Mother!’- took her up into a daze of 
happiness, wherein she spoke without 
knowing what either of them said. 

She found her head again on the edge 
of the platform, confronting two rest- 
less little brown horses that rolled wild 
eyes after the departing train. George, 
seeing her expression, threw her posses- 
sions into the carriage and drew her arm 
through his. : 

“Suppose we walk,” he said. “ It is 
only a little way, and you must be tired 
of sitting.” 

“ Well, dear, suppose we do!” she said, 
with relieved alacrity. 

The main street of the overgrown, 
underdeveloped “boom” town was 
bright with people—young men, young 
women, young couples with children, 
strolling toward the postoffice in the 
leisure of the late afternoon. At first 
Mrs. Preston was too absorbed in her 
son to notice them, but presently she 
began to realize that she was being stared 
at, and stared at as she had never been in 
all her submerged life. She had heard 
of the friendliness of the far West, but 
surely this could not be universally of- 
fered to strangers, this touched, startled, 
half-smiling, welcoming stare. At first 
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she thought that there might be some . 


absurd disarray in her garments, and 
lifted uneasy hands to her bonnet and 
mantle; but the look was obviously too 
warm for mere amusement. The. town 
offered her the perfectly ridiculous sug- 
gestion that it liked her, and was glad 
that she had come. 

As they went on, acquaintances made 
excuse to speak to George, and then, 
being presented to his mother, turned to 
her with the same welcoming warmth. 
His friends came up with outstretched 
hands, not waiting to be introduced, and 
told the bewildered lady that she was 
coming to lunch or dine or drive with 
them—George knew all about it. Mrs. 
Preston, accustomed to complete social 
effacement, scarcely knew how to meet 
their hospitality ; but even her stiff shy- 
ness seemed to give them pleasure. 

“T haven’t seen my mother for five 
years,” or “seven years,” several of 
them said—as though that had anything 
to do with it. Mrs. Preston knew to the 
full the dire unimportance of another per- 
son’s mother. She was quite exhausted 
with puzzled excitement before they 
turned into the pleasant side street where 
George boarded. When he had left her 
in her room to prepare for dinner, she 
paused hesitatingly before the mirror. 
It showed her a small, worn face, pale 
and faintly sweet, and two heavy loops 
of richly white hair under a black bon- 
net. 

“What does it mean?” she wondered. 

Not till George came back for her did 
she remember the speech she had in- 
tended to make before they left the sta- 
tion platform. She had rehearsed it all 
the way across the continent, yet deliver- 
ing it was not easy. 

““T want you to understand, dear,” she 
began, “I don’t expect—too much of 
you. I mean—you will be just as free 
as if I were not here. I’m getting older, 
you see, dear. I go to bed early, and I 
often—have headaches. So, when young 
people ask you to do things don’t say, 
‘I can’t, because my mother is here.’ ” 
She smiled, laying her hand on his sleeve. 
“Just being under the same roof with 
you is all I need, dear boy.” 

“You ought not to have headaches,” 
said George, and it was evident that that 
was the one word of her heartfelt little 
speéch that he had thoroughly taken in. 
She could not go through it again. 


. 
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Sometimes the talk flowed past and over her, but she was always its center. 
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“TIT must simply show him as we go 
along,” she thought, worriedly. 

That was her foremost thought when 
she awoke the next morning. The dear 
boy worked all day, and he must have his 
evenings free. He reminded her when 
he went off that they were to dine with 
the Dillinghams that night, and she 
smiled, assentingly, but said nothing. 
The Dillinghams, who lived in an impos- 
ing great wooden house that dominated 
the town, had gradually become the fre- 
quent “ Jim and Molly ” of George’s let- 
ters, and, the day before, Mrs. Dilling- 
ham had drawn up her runabout to the 
sidewalk and held down a gauntleted 
hand to George’s mother, with a big, 
brilliant, kind smile for the little elderly 
figure, so gently dignified, yet anxious. 
She herself had the brightest of unafraid 
brown eyes, a rich voice, and an air of 
serene dominance that seemed to Mrs. 
Preston the very essence of splendid 
youth. And, to youth, the old were only 
a burden and a bore. It was very, very 
kind of Mrs, Dillingham to invite 
George’s mother ; and now, having done 
her part so generously, she must be 
spared the consequences, and the dear 
boy must have his fun unhampered. 

So, after a happy day spent over 
George’s garments—which promised oc- 
cupation for six weeks at least—Mrs. 
Preston drew her shades, moistened her 
handkerchief with cologne, and laid her- 
self down, guiltily nervous, but deter- 
mined. George came in late, and she 
heard him hurrying up to his room to 
dress. It was hard to wait. Her heart 
fluttered in her side, and her breath 
caught over the rehearsal of her speech. 
The headache was not entirely fiction by 
the time. he opened the door. 

“It is not a bad headache, dear,” she 
truthfully assured him. ‘ Only, I don’t 
feel equal to a strange dinner table. You 
tell her how sorry I was, and how much I 
appreciated her kind invitation.” 

George was absurdly troubled. He 
wanted to get a doctor—to buy out the 
drug store; and not until she had prom- 
ised to have her dinner upstairs could 
she finally get rid of him. The encounter 
left her ashamed, distressed, yet smiling 
a little. 

“How good he will be to his wife!” 
she thought, with a small sigh. - 


The door presently opened on a clink 


of dishes, and she flushed guiltily, dread- 
ing to see her duplicity recognized in the 
housemaid’s eye. Then she started up, 
in alarmed reproach. 

“Why, George, you will be late for 
your dinner!” 

He was too absorbed in keeping the 
dishes level to answer at first; then he 
disposed of the Dillinghams with an in- 
different “ Oh, I sent word we couldn’t 
come,” and went on to questions of dark 
and light meat. Mrs. Preston’s distress 
was not to be brushed aside. 

“But you must go! Why, my dear, 
this is absurd—and not courteous. Why, 
of course you must go! George, I won't 
hear—” 

“Tt’s all right, Mother,” with easy 
reassurance. “ Molly will understand. 
Of course I’m not going to leave you 
here alone with a headache—what do you 
take me for? I’m coming up to read to 
you as soon as I’ve had some dinner. 
Now, do you think you can eat any- 
thing?” 

“ Oh, I wish you had gone!” exclaimed 
his mother, wretchedly. He laughed and 
kissed her cheek. 

“T don’t,” he said, comfortably. “ Lots 
of dinners out here—mighty few moth- 
ers! I'll be back in no time.” 

He left a very guilty heart behind him. 
Mrs. Preston had the housekeeper’s re- 
sponsibility strongly developed, and the 
thought that fare had been provided for 
guests that did not come was a bitter 
reproach to her. An elderly lady might 
slip out unnoted, but the loss of an 
important young masculine guest meant 
expense and labor wasted, as well as 
personal disappointment. And yet, deep 
under her dismay, was an unconfessed 
thrill of gladness. ‘* Mighty few moth- 
ers”—the phrase said itself over and 
over, inexhaustibly sweet and precious. 

She heard very little of the article that 
George read to her after dinner, but she 
assented eagerly to another, feeling any- 
thing easier than speech. But, before he 
could begin it, there was a quick, rustling 
step in the hall, a tap on the door, and 
then a big, handsome presence, smiling 
and fearless, filled the doorway. 

“| just ran down to see if your head 
wasn’t better, Mrs. Preston.” Mrs. Dill- 
ingham came in, trailing splendors. Her 
brown eyes were very bright and kind. 
“‘ Sometimes they are, after dinner !” 
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“Oh, so much better!” Mrs. Preston 
stammered, “Oh, thank you!” 

‘Enough better for you to jump into 
the carriage and come up to the house 
for an hour?” Mrs. Dillingham took 
her hand and felt it inquiringly. “ There 
are about fifty people coming in on pur- 
pose to meet you, Mrs. Preston, and they 
will be so disappointed! But, of course, 
if that wretched headache—” 

Mrs. Preston caught at the chance of 
reparation for the slighted hospitality, 
declaring herself equal to anything; and 
her son, seeing how pleased she was, left 
his protest unfinished. Fifteen minutes 
later, she came downstairs in her black 
silk and her cameo bracelet, her camel's 
hair shawl over her shoulders. She had 
understood at once that this brilliant 
Molly had asked in all her elderly ac- 
quaintances, had stolen an evening from 
the engrossing interests of youth to honor 
the mother of her friend; and her 
touched gratitude—doubly warmed by a 
bad conscience—lifted her above timidity. 
For George’s sake she must do her very 
best. 

The Dillingham drawing room was 
boldly lighted, and Mrs. Preston entered 
with dazzled eyes, but with a smile cou- 
rageously ready for the assembled parents 
and grandparents. Then she faltered, 
the sense of a blunder mortifyingly upon 
her. For, seemingly, there was not a 
gray head in the room, not a face that 
had passed forty; and the thirties were 
as buoyantly young as the twenties. 
Surely her invitation had been a mistake ; 
surely there was no place for a dowdy 
old mother in this assemblage of brilliant 
youth! The talk had an amazing vol- 
ume, but at her appearance it fell away 
to a murmur, and all those young eyes 
were turned to the little figure in black 
silk, with the cameo bracelet and the thick 
bands of white hair, and the faltering 
smile. Then, as though from them all at 
once, there came a soft little “Oh!”—a 
mere breath, yet so touched, so homesick, 
that, though she did not at all under- 
stand, Mrs. Preston put out her worn, 
mother hands to them, and the bright tide 
of youth closed about her. 

They placed her in a great chair, and 
drew up chairs and stools and cushions 
for themselves. They sang for her, and 
told her their civic problems, and the 
number of their children, and how long 
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it was since they had been back East. 
She discovered, presently, that a few of 
them were older—there were one or 
two who might have had grown chil- 
dren, like herself. But theirs was a fear- 
less, modern, emancipated middle age, 
belonging to the order of youth in every- 
thing but years. She was alone in her 
generation. Sometimes the talk flowed 
past and over her, but she was always 
its center, its welcomed and desired pa- 
tron. Even the jokes she did not under- 
stand seemed referred to her for sym- 
pathy. When at last it was time to go 
her face was lighted as it had not been 
since she abdicated the rights of youth; 
and she had made twenty-seven engage- 
ments, with and without George. 

* How kind they are, how kind!” she 
murmured, as he put her into the Dilling- 
ham carriage. “ But, of course, dear, I 
ne not really go to the fancy dress 
ball.” 

“I don’t see why not,” said George. 


One bright morning, five weeks later, 
Mrs. Preston walked briskly down Main 
Street, returning with happy readiness 
the many greetings she received. Her 
eyes were full of pleasantness ; her whole 
tiny personality seemed sunned and in- 
vigorated. When she paused before a 
crowded crossing, a burly saloonkeeper 
dropped the cloth with which he was pol- 
ishing his windows and came to her 
side. 

“ Hi, there! Can’t you pull up and let 
a lady over?” he shouted indignantly to 
the traffic, then escorted Mrs. Preston 
across with a protecting grasp on her 
elbow. She thanked him fervently, yet 
with a new self-possession. Five weeks 
ago the attention would have crushed 
rather than elated her. 

Three offers to drive her to her desti- 
nation met her in the next two blocks. A 
group of men, about to hoist a safe 
through an upper window, suspended 
operations with a cheerful “Go ahead, 
lady!” as she hesitated. A shopkeeper, 
hosing his sidewalk, jerked the stream 
aside with an apology. A young mother 
with a baby carriage hurried after her 
to exhibit a first little tooth that. had 
come overnight. The light of these 
encounters was still shining in her eyes 
when she turned into the postoffice. The 
postmaster handed her out a home letter. 
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“Sorry to hear you’ re leaving us so 
soon, Mrs. Preston,” he said. 

All the brightness was stricken from 
Mrs. Preston’s face; the blowing out of 
a lamp could not have left a more sud- 
den darkness. 

“Yes, next week,” she said, quickly. 
“My son wants me to stay, but I have 
daughters at home.” 

“T suppose they want you, too,” was 
the sympathetic assent. Mrs. Preston 
slipped Geraldine’s letter into her bag 
without answering. 

She could have read the letter then, 
for there was half an hour before the 
hospital meeting, but she did a vague 
errand or two, then hurried to the town 
hall, as though in fear of being late. The 
promoters of the new undertaking were 
already there, talking in an earnest 
group. Mrs. Preston would have taken 
a chair in the background, but Mrs. Dill- 
ingham came down and led her up to the 
platform. 

“ Sit up here with us,” she commanded. 
“ You will give us dignity.” 

The others turned to greet her, offer- 
ing that same look of warmth and wel- 
come that had so bewildered her five 
weeks ago. They liked her, and they 
were glad that she was there. And she 
liked them with a burning gratitude that 
flushed her cheeks and lit her eyes and 
put into her slightly formal speech a 
mothering “ My dear ” that touched them 
more deeply than they understood. 

“We need you here. Why don’t you 
stay with us?” they urged. 

“T have my daughters,” she explained. 
“ My son has asked me to stay; he wants 
me. But I must go to my daughters.” 
And they thought the sudden shadow was 
homesickness for those far-off girls. 

The plan for erecting a hospital was 
organized, and committees were chosen 
under Mrs. Dillingham’s vigorous lead- 
ership. The meeting lasted so long that 
the town was going to lunch when the 
flushed, stimulated crowd poured out of 
the town hall. George was waiting for 
his mother, and smiled at her eager 
face. 

“ Making history in there?” he asked, 
putting his hand under her arm. 

She told him all that had happened. 
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“ And I sat on the platform, dear!” she 
ended, in simple wonder. 

“T guess yes,” said George. “I tell 
you, Mother, if you’d only stay out here 
and keep house for me—” 

The shadow this time was almost 
tragic, but she spoke tonelessly. 

“T can’t leave the girls, dear boy.” He, 
too, thought that she was homesick for 
them. 

“Oh, I know,” he assented, and tried 
penitently to cheer her with other topics. 

Lunch was ready, and Mrs. Preston 
knew it when she hurried upstairs to 
lay aside her things. When the meal 
was half over and she had not yet come 
down, George went up after her. He 
found her sitting motionless over an open 
letter. She passed her hand quickly 
across her eyes at his step, and turned 
a grave, pale face to him. 

“ George, dear,” she said quietly, “ the 
girls want to go to Europe with Eloise 
for a year. They plan to study music 
and languages. I think we could afford 
it if the house were rented. Eloise’s aunt 
would be with them.” 

“Hooray!” It was a spontaneous 
shout, but still there was no change i in her 
gravity. 

“You are sure that you want me, my 
dear son?” 

“You bet your boots! You'll never 
go back now, Mother.” He bent to kiss 
her. ‘“ You won’t be too homesick ?” 

“No, dear boy. Now I will be down 
in a moment.” Her quiet voice dismissed 
him, and he obediently departed. 

At the closing of the door, Mrs, Pres- 
ton started to her feet. Her upraised 
hands were clenched so tightly that they 
trembled, and the face she lifted was so 
transfigured that the streaming tears 
seemed only an added brightness, Then 
the glory vanished; gravely composed 
again, she dried her eyes, steadied her 
lips, and smoothed her thick white hair. 
At the door she paused, her hand on the 
knob 


° Yes, I shall miss my daughters very 
much,” she said aloud, with gentle for- 


mality. ‘“ But I must do what is best 
for them. And my son wants me to 
stay.” 

Then she went down to lunch. 
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What Is Done, in a Few Cities, to Supply Wholesome Luncheons at Low 
Cost, as Indicating What Should Be Done in Many Other Cities 


Chicago's Inspiring Example 
By Edith Brown Kirkwood 


The mother of the noon-day situation 
in Chicago is the Klio Association, one of 
the city’s best known woman’s clubs. 
When Mrs. John B. Sherwood became 
the president she determined that the club 


should have a definite, permanent aim . 


other than the study of literature and 
music, however enjoyable and profitable 
these two studies might be. 

In 1892 Mrs. Sherwood went to 
Wellesley to attend the festivities mark- 
ing the graduation of the class of which 
her daughter was a member. During 
the visit, the idea of the permanent club 
work still possessing her mind, she went 
nosing about Boston endeavoring to learn 
what its men and women were doing for 
their city and each other. She came upon 


Edward Everett Hale’s Noon Day Rest 
—a place where the working girls of Bos- 
ton could secure a good, wholesome lun- 
cheon for a small sum and pause at 
midday for a period of rest, quiet, and 
fellowship. Immediately, so far as the 
president of the Klio Association was 
concerned, the organization had found its 
permanent work. 

Mrs. Sherwood returned, and at the 
first meeting outlined the work she had 
found. As a response the seventy-five 
members rose en masse and voted that 
committees be formed at once for the 
establishment of the definite aim of bet- 
tering the noon-day conditions for the 
self-supporting women of Chicago. 

The women had no money in the 
treasury, for up to that time they had 
needed no surplus fund. But, inspired 
with the idea, and feeling sure they could 
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expect the support of the business men 
employing young women, they started on 
a canvass of the business district, 
only to discover that the men had little 
faith in an undertaking which, at the 
outset, confessed that it was not a money- 
making scheme. When the women, in 
their zeal, added that until the establish- 
ment, which was to be similar to the Bos- 
ton Noon-Day Rest, could be made self- 


supporting they intended doing the work 
themselves, the interest of the business 
men decreased rather than increased. 


“Oh, yes,” said they, “ we have given 
to schemes of enthusiastic women before. 
You will work at it about one month, and 
then the novelty will be gone and so will 
our investment.” 

But enthusiasm carries weight, and 
finally the women were able to secure 
promises of donations of linen, silver, 
dishes, and general furnishings, at least, 
which were to be made by the various 
houses dealing in these articles. 

In the meantime the women were using 
all their ingenuity toward the raising of 
the fund. One woman gave a tea, and 
the other seventy-four members came 
along and paid ten cents a cup for the 
privilege of drinking with her. Other 
women emulated the idea and brought 
guests. Presently tea-drinking had be- 
come a popular form of amusement and 
money-raising among the members. 
Then a hard times supper and dance was 
given, and so generous was the response 
that the fund took a leap forward of 
some three hundred dollars. Every mem- 


ber subscribed to the fund, likewise, 

ing what it was in her power to ee, 
Perhaps it was but a-dollar, but the fact 
that another member could give many 
times the amount never kept her from 
adding her mite. 

When the World’s . Fair was over, 
Jackson Park was a museum of discarded 
finery. The husband of one of the mem- 
bers was affiliated closely with the busi- 
ness of the Fair, and through him the 
women learned’ that if stoves, tables, 
chairs, carpet strips, and hangings could 
be made of use in the new enterprise, the 
World’s Fair salvage company would be 
grateful to be relieved of whatever por- 
tion the women desired. Then he had 
a goodly share carted to the rooms at 
12 Monroe Street—just around the 
corner from Michigan Avenue—which 
had been rented. 

The newspapers of the city had her- 
alded the story, the stores and factories 
had been canvassed, and on May 1, 1894, 
the Noon Day Rest of the Klio Associa- 
tion opened its doors by giving a free 
luncheon to advertise its aims. The 650 
Chicagoans who came that day found 
about forty of the club members, wearing 
wash dresses covered with big aprons. 
Behind a small stove, which had done 
service in some tent on the “ Streets of 
Cairo,” they found Mr. Harry Mortimer 
—now known as “ Mortimer, the pure 
food man ”—serving as cook. Mr; Mor- 
timer had been sent from the East to the 
Fair as the $10,000 man for some big 
concern. He had known of the Noon 
Day Rest work in the East, and realizing 
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the work of the movement, offered his 
services, free, to the women for the first 
weeks of their venture. 

But to return to that first day. The 
guests found themselves sitting at tables 
upon which thousands of the World’s 
Fair visitors had been served in the vil- 
lages, and upon chairs upon which more 
thousands had sat in a visit to a corner 
from some other world. “Their wait- 
resses bore names of families high in the 
city’s business circles—so also did the 
women who served behind the counters, 
filling plates for the waitresses. True to 
their promises the merchants had donated 
the table linen, the silversmiths the sil- 
ver, and the dealers in china the dishes. 

But even with all of this assistance the 
getting of the things in readiness had 
meant a big outlay of money. When the 
rent for the fiyst month had been paid 
the treasury was empty! 

The plan of the Noon Day Rest and 
Lunch Club was this: the purchase of 
a ticket, good for one month, and costing 
twenty-five cents, made the purchaser a 
member of the club. This ticket entitled 
the bearer to four guests during the 
month without extra charge. Other 
women, not wishing to become members, 
were privileged to come to the club and 
get their luncheon by paying a fee of 
five cents at the door. Once inside, the 
cost of the lunch was the same to all. 
Roast beef and other meats of the finest 
quality were served for five cents an 
order. All other foods were sold on a 
comparative scale of prices—no dish 
costing more than five cents, and butter 


and homemade rolls being obtainable for 


one cent apiece. At that time coffee 
could be purchased for three cents per 
cup—in more recent years it has been 
necessary to raise this price to five cents. 
The purest of foods were served. 

“You cannot do it,” said the business 
men. “ You cannot serve roast beef for 
five cents.” 

“We can and will,” 
women. 

From the first the expense of hiring 
waitresses was eliminated—the girls were 
to wait upon themselves after that first 
day. On the second day three hundred 
people came. In one month the new club 
had made enough money to pay its next 
month’s expenses. In less than a year 
a housekeeper was necessary, although 
for the first year the club members con- 
tinued to do most of the work in relays. 
Even the members who came to work 
purchased their monthly tickets and their 
food just the same as the other members 
—there was a general spirit of co-opera- 
tion. The rooms were enlarged, and a 
sinking fund was established. In less 
than ten years the fund had grown to 
$10,000. And this in addition to a mar- 
velously long and worthy list of chari- 
ties the organization had maintained. 
The club gave to the hospitals yearly; it 
gave to the children’s homes; it was one 
of the original supporters of the Boys’ 
Club; it aided the now past Woman’s 
Model Lodging House; and, believing 
that charity began at home, it gave its 
own increasing staff of workers excep- 
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tionally good salaries. It enlarged its 
rooms, for it was selling as many as 
2,000 tickets every month, and was feed- 
ing 1,500 daily. Now it employs regu- 
larly nineteen women to do the cooking, 
the serving of the girls at the counters, 
the dish washing, and the cleaning. 
Always the club women have served at 
the door, checking the old tickets and 
selling the new. A few of these women 
who served on that first day still are 
serving, their lives wrapped up in the 
work, 

Today the Lunch and Rest club has a 
library with 2,000 volumes; a bedroom 
and woman physician for the girls who 
come from their work ill ; there is a music 
room and a pianist to play for members 
while they eat; there is a lecture course 
given once a week, with the best of speak- 
ers and musicians; and there are two 
study classes in French and German— 
for the beginners and the advanced 
pupils. Also there are classes in English, 
history, physical culture, elocution, man- 
dolin, domestic arts and sciences, and 
millinery, every one taught by an expert. 
The members receive twenty lessons for 
two dollars, the ten cents a lesson being 
charged to pay the salary of the teacher. 

The loyalty of the club members is one 
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of the beautiful bits of the club life. 
Many of the first members now are wives 
of wealthy business men, and they bend 
every effort toward the aid of the club 
which once proved an enjoyment to them. 
This spring the club must move, for the 
building which has been its home from 
its beginning is to be torn down to make 
way for a skyscraper. Whatever the 
future of the Klio Association’s Noon 
Day Rest and Lunch Club may be, its 
past is one of remarkable achievement. 
Some of the members of the Klio, see- 
ing the money-making possibilities in the 
idea, forsook the organization and 
yielded to the temptation of establishing 
like organizations in other parts of the 
city as individual business enterprises, 
for individual profit. The same idea of 
organization and the same scale of prices 
were used. Within a short time these 
clubs were springing up like mushrooms 
all over the business district, and the 
business women of the city were being 
flooded with opportunities for cheap lun- 
cheons. Many of them were “cheap” 
in every sense of the word. Where the 
Klio Association had given good des- 
serts, the cheapest of gelatins were sub- 
stituted. The girls who dropped in for 
their luncheons not only waited upon 
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themselves, but they cleared the tables of 
the dishes they had used. Every expense 
possible was eliminated, but instead of 
this extra dividend going back into the 
club it went into the pockets of the 
woman behind the organization. Before 
many weeks, the competition growing, 
the clubs were forced to an attempt to 
attain the standard set by the Klio mem- 
bers, and the result has been a chain of 
girl’s lunch clubs that form close links 
all over the business portion of the city, 
at the majority of which good food may 
be secured at cheap rates. 

This has been a boon to many a busi- 
ness woman, for while the number of 
women employed in the offices has mul- 
tiplied many times in the seventeen years 
since the Klio Association brought in the 
first luncheon club, the increased cost of 
living has made the prices for food in 
the cafes of the larger department stores 
almost prohibitive except to the women 
who are earning salaries of exceptional 
size. And many of these women do not 
care to put several dollars a week into 
lunches. 

In the seventeen years, however, 
the big establishments—the department 
stores, the factories, the various large 
companies—have given a portion of one 
floor of their new skyscrapers to a lun- 
cheon room for the business women of 
the firm or of the building. Today, in 
Chicago, this employees’ luncheon room 
is considered as necessary a part of the 
building as any of the other departments. 
Many of them boast retiring rooms and 
the care of nurse or physician in case of 
sickness. Now and then for the luncheon 
a flat rate of fifteen cents is charged, but 
this is the exception—usually the cafe- 
teria idea obtains. Often the girls bring 
the body of their luncheon from home 
and buy their coffee, tea, milk, or des- 
sert, in this way getting a full, whole- 
some meal for a very small sum. 

About the time of the World’s Fair, 
also, a group of North Side young 
women of prominent families started a 
luncheon room in the heart of the city, 
the object being to “help the working 
girl.” But “ the working girl ” who could 
be reached by the club was the last per- 
son on earth who wanted “ help” in that 
manner. She was neither to be pitied 
nor patronized, and more than all else, 
she was not charity. The idea of the 
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club was similar to that of the Noon Day 
Rest, but the young women of the busi- 
ness world did not respond. That is, not 
in sufficient numbers to make the under- 
taking a success. At heart the young 
women who founded the club meant well ; 
they simply did not understand the inde- 
pendence of the girl able to depend upon 
herself. 

The organization was known as the 
Ursula Club, and when, finally, through 
lack of interest, the founders decided to 
abandon the enterprise, a group of the 
business women who had endeavored to 
hold the club together, determined to pur- 
chase the fittings and start the club which 
today stands unique among business 
organizations. The Ursula Club—still 
a luncheon and rest club where cheap 
luncheons of the best of food may be 
secured; where the members may stop 
for rest, music, or reading; where they 
may gather together for an occasional 
dinner evening, bringing their men 
friends with them, and where many good 
friendships are formed among business 
women of high class—is a co-operative 
business. 

The members of the various luncheon 
clubs interchange courtesies. Many of 
the business women have certain days on 
which they visit other clubs or on which 
they entertain members of the other clubs 
at their own luncheon room. In this way 
a comradeship between business women 
has been established which would have 
been impossible otherwise. 

In Chicago no business woman need 
squander her savings on expensive lun- 
cheons unless she chooses to do so. If 
she prefers rare china and the services 
of a waitress, the department stores and 
other higher-priced cafes will furnish all 
this luxury to the degree for which she 
is able to pay. If, instead, she prefers 
laying aside this extra money for the 
proverbial rainy day—this also is her 
privilege, for there are plenty of places 
where her appetite may be satisfied at far 
less expense. 


Buffalo 


The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Buffalo, N. Y., provides 
hot luncheon at cost for working women, 
who may have the free use of the 
Union’s library and rest rooms. 
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Boston's Unique Facilities 
By H. L. J. and M. B. H. 


Boston is unique among cities in its 
many places where lunches may be ob- 
tained at a fairly reasonable price. And 
in another thing. There is no other city 
in the United States where a definite 
study has been made as to how clean, 
wholesome, proper food can be served 
to the public at a price which working 
men and women can afford to pay. The 
story of this endeavor to establish the 
worth of the right and proper thing, to 
place it on such a basis that it can be 
proved to be worth while to the person 
with money to invest, is too long to be 
told here. It is a story by itself, and one 
that should be told by the woman who 
has made it a success. 

The men and women who eat at the 
Laboratory Kitchen are the same kind of 
men and women who eat in the restau- 
rants of the same range of prices every- 
where, unless it be that more of the class 
who can afford higher prices—not bet- 
ter thitlgs—eat here. But they show the 
same human nature, the same differences 
in demands, here as elsewhere. From 
observation the average price that the 
women pay is about fifteen cents, with 
which they buy vegetable soup, or hot 
sandwiches, oftentimes boiled rice, many 
scalloped dishes, or the hot and whole- 
some (when properly made) lighter 
things. The men pay more—twenty or 
twenty-five cents—and purchase the 
heartier things: meat and potatoes, meat 
stew, chowders, or those more substan- 
tial dishes which command a higher price. 
The women purchase more cake, the men 
more pie; both drink coffee or milk, and 
sometimes tea. 

Probably it is as true in Boston as 
elsewhere that, to begin with, the man 
who buys his luncheon has more money 
to buy it with than the girl, who perhaps 
comes from the same office but is paid 
the lower wage. And, to end with, the 
man is apt to treat his stomach and its 
demands with more respectful or tender 
regard than the woman is prone to do. 
The man wants his lunch when lunch 
time comes. The woman, more nerv- 
ously exhausted, has to tempt her appe- 
tite, and often abuses its impulses shame- 
fully in the way she tries to lead it on. 
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Surely one thing the observer can see 
the Laboratory Kitchen has done, and 
that is to educate its patrons to a certain 


quality of food. After becoming used 


to the food in any one of the lunch rooms 
run under this management, its patrons 
do not go elsewhere except upon excur- 
sions, forced or voluntary, from which 
they return as soon as possible. Things 
for the same money do not taste the 
same elsewhere, we were told. Not that 
those eating there by any means all real- 
ize why, but they know the fact and stop 
there. It is something to have educated 
several hundred human beings to a 
knowledge of a higher standard in taste, 
appearance, and wholesomeness, even if 
it makes it less possible to live in com- 
fortable ignorance on the poor food, for 
it makes for health and efficiency. This 
must eventually react upon other restau- 
rants, and it should. If the truth were 
known, probably the stock yard investi- 
gations revealed no more awful things 
than could be told about the kind and 
condition and the handling of the food 
we eat in many a high-priced place. 

Nowhere beyond the confines of the 
Laboratory Kitchens will one find that 
respect for the American copper cent 
which has made the fame of these scien- 
tifically economical establishments. No- 
where else will you find dishes for eight 
cents, twelve cents, even items as low as 
three cents. The typical restaurant cal- 
culates in nickels and multiples of nickels. 

While no other menu is so pleasingly 
dotted with eights and tens and twelves, 
there is in Boston a plenitude of rea- 
sonable places to lunch, at all of which 
there are to be had three or four 
orders—fish balls and baked beans and 
croquettes with bread—for the modest 
sum of fifteen cents, and a multiplicity 
of orders at twenty, twenty-five, and 
thirty cents. 

For a really square meal Boston ste- 
nographers and clerks working in the 
neighborhood of Atlantic Avenue are 
wont to betake themselves to a famous 
market dining room down by T wharf. 
These wise virgins know that where mar- 
ketmen, poulterers, fish merchants, and 
wholesale dealers in meat go to lunch, 
there you may be sure that chickens of 
the plumpest, fish of the freshest, and 
beef of the juiciest and tenderest are to 
be found. For a market man knows 
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proper food when he tastes it and won’t 
take seconds. Also, he is not dainty. 
Orders planned to suit his appetite will 
constitute for a little stenographer the 
very fat of the land. Such monstrous 
orders!’ Such pleasing prices! A smoking 
slice of rare roast beef that almost over- 
laps the edges of a dinner plate, beef 
swimming in red blood gravy, potatoes, 
all the olives and pickles that can be con- 
sumed (good ones, too), and a monu- 
mental section of pie with coffee—and at 
the end a check of thirty-five cents! 
This place is also eminently picturesque 
to eye and ear. The marketmen are there 
in fresh white jumpers, and their hats 
as likely as not stuck firmly on their 
heads. And here and there is a hairy- 
handed skipper with anchors tattooed on 
his wrists. The din of serving can be 
heard some little distance down the 
street. But, on the other hand, diners 
and dining room are clean. So, too, is 
the far from fine napery, not infre- 
quently damp and warm from the wash. 

After the crash and clatter of counter 
lunches, and the devious windings of 
cafeterias, where you elaborately wait on 
yourself, the peaceful, reasonable Theta 
Club seems almost too good to be true. 
A comfortable family dinner : soup, roast, 
two vegetables, relishes, four kinds of 
bread, a dessert, with tea, coffee, or 
cocoa, all quietly served by experienced 
maids in the pretty dining room of a fine 
old mansion up by the State House on 
Ashburton Place, and served for the 
modest sum of twenty-five cents! No 
boarding-house odors! No_ boarding- 
house look! What does it mean? 

The Theta Club is not a club at all. 
At least nobody belongs to it. Any 
woman can dine there. It is not a charity. 
- Neither is it a money-making concern. 
The secret lies with Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thayer, who sixteen years ago chose this 
way of serving the business ,;women of 
her day and generation. At that time lit- 
tle thought was given to the noon empti- 
ness of office women. Laboratory 
kitchens had not evolved the simple, inex- 
pensive bills of fare which have had their 
influence upon every restaurant in Bos- 
ton. Business women were then forced 
to worry along on slim orders from the 
bill of fare of expensive restaurants, or 
else carry a cold lunch. Mrs. Thayer 
proposed to finance a dining room where 
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real home food could be had for a moder- 
ate price. Her plan included the letting 
of rooms to business women and stu- 
dents, who occupy the upper floors of 
the house. The experiment succeeded 
so far that the dining room, together 
with the receipts from roomers, pays the 
rent and all expenses except the salary 
of the business manager, who is the brain 
of the house. Intelligent buying and 
management make it possible for the 
Theta Club to serve only the best of 
everything. Therefore, when a woman 
dines at the Theta Club she becomes Mrs. 
Thayer’s beneficiary in so far that her 
quarter is not expected to cover the 
housewifely oversight which makes the 
place what it is) Why Theta? Simply 
a veiled reference to the founder’s sur- 
name. 


Church Clubs in New York 
Anse 


Miss Eva Lewis, who, during a sojourn 
in Chicago, had thoroughly appreciated 
the lunch clubs there, endeavored on her 
return to the metropolis to introduce the 
plan in her own city. But she was not so 
successful as she expected to be. New 
York is not Chicago, and good, home- 
made food and layer cake did not have 
the same attraction for the average East- 
ern office girl. 

Since the opening of that first club, 
others have come and gone, failing for 
one reason or other to make the cheap 
lunch pay. There is now one, the Hunt- 
ley Club in Gold Street, which draws the 
better class of women from the financial 
district. It has no reading room, but a 
big, airy dining room makes it attractive, 
and a colored cook whom they call “ Aunt 
Liza” does her best with layer cake. 
The Huntley Club is run by two very 
capable business women, and is the most 
pronounced success among the profit- 
making clubs. 

There is uptown in Twenty-second 
Street, near Fourth Avenue, perhaps the 
best out-and-out restaurant for working 
women in New York. The Woman's 
Trade Union League started it in the 
basement of the League house two years 
ago. So long as the League ran it indi- 
viduality was not its purpose, but within 
a year the League had rented it to the 
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little Englishwoman who has made it 
what it is. It has the cheap restaurant 
prices, five, ten, and fifteen cents, 
although some items, such as chicken 
with potato salad, runs as high as thirty 
cents. There are also steaks and chops 
to order, and waitresses serve the tables, 
thus bringing it out of the cafeteria class. 
It is a straightaway restaurant in every 
sense, and a man is occasionally seen 
there; men are never barred out, 

There are not so many good luncheons 
for the working girl that it is difficult to 
tell of them. For the most part she has 
a hard time of it, and you have only to 
look in on a drug store soda fountain at 
the noon hour to see how hundreds of 
girls quiet the pangs of hunger. There 
are lunch rooms run in connection with 
many shops, but the monotony of com- 
pany and of food accounts for the failure 
of most of them. This fact was recog- 
nized by the welfare worker of a large 
department store when she went to ask 
the officers of the Grace Episcopal 
Church lunch club how they managed to 
succeed. 


The Grace Church club is small, not 
more than eighty women patronizing the 
lunch. There is a table d’hote, fifteen 
or twenty cents paying for all one can 


eat of meat and vegetables. Young 
women who are members of the parish 
and want to do something for somebody 
volunteer to serve the tables, and the 
most unusual spirit of friendliness exists 
between those who serve and those who 
eat. The delightful rest rooms of the 
parish house are thrown open for the 
noon hour; and here, in an atmosphere 
quite unlike the shop, the tired woman 
may rest or read. 

A very much larger and gayer affair is 
held every noon in the parish house of St. 
Paul’s Church, that bit of Trinity Parish 
Gothic which broods among its grave- 
stones at the head of Vesey Street in the 
money center of Broadway. Here nearly 
eight hundred girls and women have a 
jolly time over the best food served in 
New York at bargain prices. There is 
no money to be made from either club, 
and as there is no house rent and no bills 
for either gas or heat, most of the profit 
goes into the food. Twice a week the 
St. Paul’s girls have chicken from the 
farm; they always have real whipped 
cream for their coffee, and their choco- 
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late is made with milk. The club is 
within three blocks of Washington Mar- 
ket, where the pick of the stalls is put 
aside for the girls. 

There is something very fine about it 
all, for the house which the club occupies 
is a perfectly fitted parish building. In 
Oxford or Cambridge there are student 
dining halls that would surpass in size 
and Gothic charm the dining hall of this 
business women’s club, but it is without 
doubt as fine a room as is to be seen in 
this country, with a vaulted, oak-beamed 
ceiling and muilioned windows admitting 
a sunny light through yellow glass. The 
tables are placed in rows the length of 
the room, and in spite of their number 
there is no crowding, even when the girls 
serve themselves. Once a month at the 
noon hour the club gives a luncheon free 
to members, and that is a great spread, 
with an accompaniment of music and 
much hilarity. 

The waiting list of the club has now 
passed the five hundred mark, and if 
there were twice the table room the mem- 
bership could easily reach fourteen hun- 
dred. It must be remembered that the 
members get more than their money’s 
worth ; and yet, although it has been said 
by way of criticism that the patronesses 
take their office literally, that sort of 
thing is not intended, and there is no 
reason why it should be. The club is 
managed by paid workers, and the girls’ 
money so far overruns expenses that they 
gave to various charities recently the 
generous sum of $1,450. Certainly no 
one need feel indebted to the opulent 
Trinity Corporation for its house, light, 
and heat. 

Within the last few months the suf- 
fragists have opened a lunch room which 
should not be overlooked because it is up- 
town, on East Thirty-fourth Street, in a 
neighborhood where good food is not to 
be found cheap. For twenty-five cents the 
Political Equality Association gives a 
luncheon of soup, meat, and vegetables. 
The dessert, as in all such lunches, is 
five cents extra. Mrs. Oliver H. P. Bel- 
mont financed the lunch in the beginning, 
for it was part of her suffrage campaign, 
but in less than a month it was patron- 
ized daily by more than two hundred 
people, and when that figure is reached 
eae lunch will more than pay for 
itself. 
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Clubs in St. Louis 


By Mrs. C. H. B. 


In St. Louis, the Young Women’s 

Christian Association maintains two 
. cafeterias, in the heart of the business 

district, for women and girls. In both 
places all of the wholesome, inviting food, 
except bread, is prepared in their own 
kitchen under the supervision of a domes- 
tic science graduate. The food is 
arranged attractively on counters, with 
plates, cups, cutlery, etc., at hand. Each 
girl gets her dishes and serves herself 
from the counter, taking her tray to a 
small table ready set. 

The variety and quality of the food 
is excellent. There are several soups, at 
least two meats, four vegetables, several 
salads, and a number of desserts and 
fresh fruits, with tea, coffee, and milk the 
the daily offering. The two young 
women who have charge of these places 
make it their aim to provide wholesome 
food, perfectly cooked, and they succeed. 

The scale of prices is as low as possible, 
yet both places pay expenses. One serves 
a group of women whose average in- 
comes are small, and here the prices are a 
little lower. Meats are six cents, vege- 
tables about three cents, salads four or 
five cents, desserts four or five cents, 
while at the other, serving more clerks 
and stenographers, meats are nine cents, 
vegetables and salads five cents, desserts 
five or six cents. 


_ Here, a guest fee of two cents per meal 
is charged, except to those who pay a 
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membership fee of one dollar annually 
as members of the lunch club. In the 
other cafeteria there is no guest or mem- 
bership fee. 

At the lower-priced place the girls are 
often carried on the books a week or two 
when out of work until they are again 
able to pay. Here they serve a supper 
also—a substantial hot dish, dessert, and 
coffee, milk, or tea—for those who have 
night work. Often one hundred persons 
are served. At the other cafeteria they 
serve a similar supper for thirty to thirty- 
five little cash girls from the department 
stores, for the sum of five cents. From 
a special fund five cents per girl is added 
to this to meet the actual expense. To 
these little girls is given the use of a 
room for games or other amusements for 
an hour or so before going home. Any- 
one else who may come is served for fif- 
teen cents. 

Both cafeterias have rest rooms, and 
many helpful, attractive features belong- 
ing to Y. W. C. A. work. The average 
attendance (constantly increasing) for 
each lunch room is between five and six 
hundred. 

The most of the department stores 
have lunch rooms for employees where 
very good lunches are served, averaging 
the very low prices of five cents for meats 
and from two to four cents for other 
dishes. These are for both men and 
women, but it is mainly women who 
attend them. Of course they are not 
open to any but employees of the house. 
With them the lunch rooms are decidedly 
popular, 
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The Freeborn Cat 


By Agnes Repplier 
Author of The Fireside Sphinx, Essays in Miniature, etc 


HE civilized world may be divided 
into people who love cats and peo- 
ple who don’t; into people wise 

enough and humble enough to respect the 
cat’s inalienable independence of char- 
acter, and into egotists who never cease 
resenting its cold and mysterious reserve. 
The dog takes man at man’s own esti- 
mate—an irresistible form of flattery—and 
strives with pathetic insistence to break 
down the barriers between its intelligence 
and its master’s, that it may the better 
worship and obey. The cat cherishes its 
isolation, and permits us to play but a 
secondary part in its solitary and medita- 
tive life. Its intelligence, less facile than 
the dog’s, owes little to our 
instruction ; its character has 
not been molded by our 
hands. Centuries have gone 
into its development, and 
from a past inconceivably 
remote it has come down to 
us a beautiful, sleek, selfish 
creature, undisturbed by our 
feverish activity, a dreamer 
of dreams, a lover of the 
mysteries of night. 

And yet a friend. No one 
who knows anything about the cat will 
deny its capacity for friendship. Ration- 
ally, without enthusiasm, without illusions, 
it offers us companionship on terms of 
perfect independence and equality. It will 


Who said mice ? 


not come when it is called—unless the 
call be for dinner—but it will come of its 
own sweet will, and bear us company for 
hours, drowsing contentedly by our side, 
and watching with half-shut eyes the 
quiet progress of our work. -A lover of 
routine, it expects to find us in the same 
place, at the same hour, every day; and 
if its expectations be fulfilled (cats have 
some secret method of their own for 
“telling time”), it purrs approval of our 
punctuality. What it detests are noise, 
confusion, people who bustle in and out 
of rooms, and the unpardonable intru- 
sions of the housemaid. On those unhappy 
days when I am driven from my desk by 
the iron determination of 
this maid to “clean up,” my 
cat is as discommoded as I 
am. Companions in exile, 
we wander aimlessly to and 
fro, bewailing our lost hours. 
I cannot explain to Lux that 
the fault is none of mine, 
and I know that he holds me 
to blame. 

There is something inde- 
scribably sweet in the quiet, 
self-respecting friendliness 
of my cat, in his marked predilection for 
my society. The absence of exuberance 
on his part, and the restraint I put upon 
myself lend an element of dignity to our 
intercourse. Assured that I will not pre- 
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sume too far on his good nature, that I 
will not indulge in any of those gross 
familiarities, those boisterous halloos and 
buffetings which delight the heart of a 
dog, Lux yields himself more and more 
gently to my persuasiveness. He will 
permit a caress, and acknowledge it with 
a somewhat perfunctory purr. He will 
manifest a condescending interest in my 
work, stepping sedat aly among 
papers, brushing my face with his soft 
fur, and now and then putting his paw 
with infinite deliberation on the page I 
am writing, as though the smear thus 
contributed spelt “ Lux, his mark,” and 
was a reward of industry. Sometimes, 
when I raise my head, I meet his shining 
eyes fixed full upon my face with a look 
which is not all indifference. He is a 
contemplative cat, caring little for play 
and nothing for work—the appointed 
work of cats. His profound and soulless 
contempt for mice pleases me more than 
it pleases my household. I like to think 
that no tragedy is being enacted under 
my roof, that the beautiful and urbane 
creature by my side is not suddenly 
changed into a cruel murderer ; but from 
the housekeeper’s point of view, Lux is 
not worth his salt. Huxley’s cat, be it 
- remembered, was never known to attack 
anything larger and fiercer than a butter- 
fly. “I doubt whether he has the heart 
to kill a mouse,” wrote the proud owner 
of this prodigy, “ but I saw him catch and 
eat the first butterfly of the season, and 
I trust that the germ of courage thus 
manifested may develop with years into 
efficient mousing.’ 

Even Huxley was disposed to take a 
utilitarian view of cathood. Even Cow- 
per, who owed to the frolics of his kitten 
a few hours’ respite from melancholy, 
had no conception that his adult cat could 
do better service than slay rats. Since 
the days of Dick Whittington, the 
“harmless, necessary cat” has been rele- 
gated to kitchen and to cellar, there to 
fulfill the duties of his station. Yet 
from centuries of bondage, following 
centuries of persecution, the cat has 
emerged without a trace of servility. The 
public good is to him a matter of uncon- 
cern. If he hunts, it is for the pleasure 
of the chase, and he devotes himself as 
assiduously to the capture of a pampered 
canary as of a friendless mouse. His 
love of comfort, of warm firesides, and 
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cushioned chairs, and all the well-' 


ordered refinements of civilization, have 
made him what we are pleased to call 
domestic ; but his far greater love of free- 
dom has survived a thousand years of 
domesticity. He is still a creature of the 
wild, and he withholds from us the 
secrets of his heart. 

Therefore has he been reviled by the 
many and cherished by the few. There- 
fore has the vanity of man revolted from 
his serene indifference. And therefore 
has his latest defamer, Maeterlinck, 
branded him as ungrateful and perfidious. 
The cat of “ The Blue Bird” fawns and 
flatters, which is something no real cat 
was ever known to do. When and where 
did M. Maeterlinck encounter an obse- 
quious cat? That the wise little beast 
should resent Tyltyl’s intrusion into the 
ancient realms of night is natural enough ; 
and that, unlike the dog, it should see 
nothing godlike in a masterful human 
boy is inevitable; but the most subtle of 
dramatists should better understand the 
most subtle of animals, and forbear to 
rank him as man’s enemy, because he will 
not be man’s slave. Rather let us turn 
back and learn our lesson from Mon- 
taigne serenely playing with his cat as 
friend with friend. “How do I 
know,” questions the philosopher softly, 
“ whether she diverts herself with me, or 
I with her? We entertain each other 
with mutual antics, struggling for a 
garter; and if I have my time to 
begin or to refuse, she also has hers. 
Perhaps she sometimes laughs at my 
—" in making sport to amuse 

er ” 

I think the spirit of Montaigne’s cat 
must have been reincarnated in a beauti- 
ful pussy I saw some years ago at the 
Folies-Bergére in Paris. This little beast 
was, I grieve to say, a “ feature” in a 
troupe of performing animals, of 
which the other members—poodles and 
monkeys—played their parts with gusto, 
and a fine sense of fun. The cat, a thing 
apart, condescended to leap twice through 
a hoop, and to balance itself for a few 
minutes very prettily on a large rubber 
ball. It then retired to the top of a lad- 
der, made its toilet with a skillful tongue, 
and settled down to a nap. Twice the 
trainer went up and spoke to it cajolingly, 
but it paid no heed, and evinced no fur- 
ther interest in him or in his entertain- 
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ment. Its time for condescension was over. 

The next day I commented on the cat’s 
behavior to some friends who had also 
been to the Folies-Bergére on different 
nights. “But,” said the first friend, 
“the evening I went, that cat did won- 
derful things; came down the ladder on 
its ball, played the fiddle, and stood on its 
head.” 


“Really,” said the second friend. 


“ Well, the night J went it did nothing at 
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all. Just sat on the ladder, and watched 
the dogs. I supposed it was there by way 
of decoration.” 

All honor to the cat who, when its lit- 
tle body is enslaved, can still preserve 
the freedom of its soul. The dogs and 
the monkeys obeyed their master; but 
the cat, like Montaigne’s happier pussy 
long ago, “had her time to begin or to 
refuse,’ and showman and audience 
waited upon her will. 


A Plea for Puss and Her Victims 


By Arthur Chapouille 


HE best beloved pet I ever had was 
a cat. Just plain cat—sans pedi- 
gree, sans hereditary claims of dis- 
tinction. Still, he was no ordinary cat. 
He had intelligence. He understood 
human speech. He comported himself in 
a seemly manner. So now, as I appear to 
arraign the cat for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, as an economic burden upon 
the community, as a purveyor and con- 
veyor of disease germs, as a disturber 
of the public peace, and as a nuisance 
without restraint, I do it without malice 
or prejudice, and in loving memory of a 
pet over whose death a little boy cried 
his eyes dry. For Puss, the individual, 
I have a very warm liking now. In 
reality, my arraignment is not of the cat, 
but of those who call themselves cat lov- 
ers. 

The cat, unrestricted, is a public nui- 
sance. The cat, unrestricted, has no place 
either in the close community or among 
the scattered farm homes. No other ani- 
mal which has become attached to the 
home of man in a domestic or a semi- 
domestic state is allowed the unrestricted 
freedom which makes the cat a scourge 
to the people and an object for the ten- 
derest pity because of its own sufferings, 

To quote an example of what this unre- 
stricted liberty of the cat means, let us 
take the records of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston. This League was pri- 
marily organized for the relief of suffer- 
ing animals, and naturally its work has 
dealt largely with cats and dogs. Last 


year, 1910, this society received through 
its agents 23,089 stray cats, in all stages 
of disease, starvation, and suffering! 
And these are a comparatively small part 
of the number of stray cats in the city 
of Boston, for only those people inti- 
mately acquainted with and interested in 
this work will take the trouble to secure 
the cats to have them mercifully dealt 
with. Of this number 22,385 were pain- 
lessly put out of the world. The re- - 
mainder, the best of the animals, found 
homes through the agency of the League. 

These arrived in all stages of starva- 
tion and disease. Some of them had half 
the face eaten away by caricer; some of 
them had been torn by dogs; most of 
them were mangy to the last degree, and 
covered with vermin. Many were 
brought in from nearby summer resorts 
where the “tender-heartedness” of 
former mistresses had turned them loose 
at the end of the summer season to shift 
for themselves rather than have “ dear 
pussy ” killed. 

The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals annually puts out of 
the way a prodigious number of cats in 
the city of New York. The number of 
stray cats in America’s largest city is 
almost incomprehensible. There, again, 
it is because tender-hearted people will 
not have the pretty little kitties disposed. 
of humanely when they are born. Then 
these same “ tender-hearted” people go 
away for the summer and let Puss shift 
for herself. What is true of Boston and 
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New York is true of every large city and 
town in the United States. 

Turning to the suburbs and the coun- 
try—there are few sportsmen, bird stu- 
dents, or fishermen, who have not en- 
countered in the deep woods a wild 
domestic cat. The Bureau of Economic 
Investigation of the biological survey of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture comes forward with the astonish- 
ing statement that more birds are de- 
stroyed by the so-called domestic house 
cat than all other natural agencies com- 
bined. This reckoning, of course, in- 
cludes the fox and the predacious birds, 
such as hawks and owls. The statement 
is made only after widespread and patient 
investigation. 

An Eastern ornithologist has estimated 
that the average cat averages fifty birds 
a year, and that in the New England 
states alone 1,500,000 birds are destroyed 


annually by cats. Dr. Fisher, of the. 


Biological Survey, estimates a total of at 
least 3,500,000 birds killed in the state 
of New York by cats every year. The 
unfortunate side of this is that the birds 
who usually fall victim to the hunting 
cat are the birds we can least spare. 
The argument is continually advanced 
that the well-fed cat will not hunt birds. 
The fallacy of this statement can be 
proven by anyone who will spend an 
afternoon watching any well-fed cat 
during the bird season. The- cat is a 
natural bird hunter. It is the lust of kill- 


- ing, the hunting desire, and not the pangs 


of hunger, which results in this slaughter. 
The cat is not to blame; she acts in re- 
sponse to a hereditary instinct handed 
down through countless ages. 

William Brewster, President of the 
Audubon Society, speaking of the coun- 
try-bred cats, states: “ From what I have 
gathered by questioning their owners, I 
believe that very many cats average forty 
or fifty birds each season. The loss falls 
heaviest in most locations on such famil- 
iar species as the robin and the song 
sparrow. Some cats have become spe- 
cialists in their trades. One that I knew 
years ago on Cape Cod hunted ruffed 
grouse and quail with great success. 
Another here in Cambridge used to de- 
vote her attention chiefly to humming 
birds.” 

So much for Puss as an agent in de- 
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struction of bird life. Attention has been 
called to the possibility, which assumes 
the aspect of a probability, that cats are 
an important agency in the carrying of 
disease germs. While the evidence is 
conclusive in many cases, it would hardly 


do to condemn Puss out of hand on this - 


score. Is it not, however, wise to con- 
sider the possibility of the spread of 
disease by this means and to take ordi- 
nary precautions, such as would be as- 
sumed in the case of any other agent? 

The cat is a warm-blooded animal, with 
many structural modifications similar to 
the human organization. She has 
adapted herself to the human manner 
and mode of living since the dawn of 
history. Dr. Carolyn A. Osborn, who 
has made a special study of the cat in 
its relation to disease, points out that the 
cat will probably be in a measure sus- 
ceptible to the same diseases as the 
human race when she is exposed to such 
diseases. Pasteur says that the cat is a 
host through which rabies increases its 
violence for mankind. Osler says: “In 
order of decreasing severity of hydro- 
phobia, come the wolf, cat, and dog.” 
In the year 1613 plague raged among 
man and cats in the city of Constanti- 
nople to such an extent that the people 
carried all the cats away, suspecting them 
to be the cause of the disease. 

The following instance is of interest 
in its bearing on this important phase of 
the cat question. Dr. H. P. Schofield, 
Parkston, S. D., says: “‘ October 18, 1897, 
I was called to see a sick child, who I 
found, had diphtheria, and who finally 
recovered. A younger child was treated 
with serum on the second day and re- 
covered. One, the eldest, had died before 
I saw the family. The children had a 
pet cat, which fell sick and died a few 
days before their sickness. They held a 
funeral and buried it. Only a few days 
elapsed before the eldest was taken sick 
and died of diphtheria.” 

Dr. J. R. Ryan of Philadelphia, reports 
that he had two cases, one of mumps and 
one of diphtheria, where cats were asso- 
ciated, and showed post mortem lesions 
and germs, supposedly causative of dis- 
ease. The diphtheria case consisted of 
four children, who had the disease. They 
all recovered, but bacteriological tests 
of the throat showed positive, time after 
time, for several weeks. It was then 
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noticed that several cats in the house 
were sick. Two had died, apparently 
choking. A bacteriological examination 
of the throat of one of them showed 
diphtheria bacilli. At the request of the 
board of health he took the cat to them. 
Post mortem revealed a membrane in 
throat and trachea. The other cats were 
immediately destroyed, and in two or 
three days cultures from the children’s 
throats were all negative. In this case 
the children were quarantined, while cats 
were free to roam.” 

The following was reported by Dr. 
J. M. Randall of Minnesota: “ During 
the years 1897 and 1898 diphtheria 
occurred abundantly in a German com- 
munity in two adjoining towns of Trav- 
erse County. Periods of quiescence of a 
few weeks would be followed by a fresh 
outbreak. These people had, for the most 
part, large families, and my attention was 
attracted by the fact that the first child 
to be taken sick almost invariably was the 
next to the youngest, the two-year-old, 
the least apt to meet with diseased per- 
sons. It is a matter of common observa- 
tion in the country that cats visit each 
other at a distance of a mile or more, and 
this, in connection with the habit of the 
animal to put its nose into everything on 
the floor and then rub it in the child’s 
face, led to a simple conclusion. A cam- 
paign against cats was started in that 
region. Three-fourths of them were 
killed, and the rest rigidly excluded from 
the house, whereupon. the disease 
promptly subsided.” 

This incident is from the Medical 
Record: “ A farmer’s two children, suf- 
fering from diphtheria, had a pet cat 
which was with them most of the time 
in the first week of their illness. On the 
fifth or sixth day of the disease I was 
asked to see the little six-year-old daugh- 
ter of their next neighbor, who lived 
about a mile from them. I found a well- 
marked case of diphtheria. They stated 
positively that there had been no com- 
munication between the two houses. The 
little girl had had an attack of diphtheria 
when she was about two years old, and 
as she was an only child, they had 
avoided every case of sore throat since 
then. On my next visit I found the girl 
fondling the boy’s cat, and learned that 
when well the children were constant 
playmates, and that the cat was as much 
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at home in the one house as the other. 
The next day the cat seemed sick, and 
died that same night. I made a post- 
mortem examination and, judging from 
the condition of the mouth and throat, 
decided that the cat died with diphtheria, 
and had been the means of spreading the 
disease from the boys to the girl. Three 
other cats on the farm died, all with the 
same throat symptoms of diphtheria.” 

During last summer infantile pa- 
ralysis became almost epidemic in certain 
sections of the country, notably in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in parts of New Eng- 
land. Boards of health seemed power- 
less to cope with it, and the only safe- 
guard appeared to be a quarantine of 
small children. Even then many came 
down: with the dread disease, despite the 
utmost precautions. In this connection, 
Prof. Herbert W. Conn, head of the bio- 
logical department at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Ct., comes forward 
with a theory which is the result of care- 
ful investigation of the disease by him. 
In his report to the State Board of Health 
he says: “All of the facts would be 
explained upon the assumption that a 
few fleas had been infected from one 
or two original cases and that these few 
fleas scattered themselves over the locali- 
ties, being carried to and fro on the skins 
of animals, and that some of them after- 
ward had the opportunity to get upon 
children and biting them, thus producing 
the disease.” 

Professor Conn disclaims any proof 
of this theory, but writes: “The data 
which I have collected are more easily 
explained upon the supposition that the 
infantile paralysis may be distributed by 
fleas on dogs and cats than upon any other 
supposition.” He frankly admits that 
his theory will be hard to prove, and that 
it will be some time before a positive 
statement can be made, but adds, sig- 
nificantly: “I think, however, that you 
are doing well in taking up the question 
of domestic animals as a factor in sani- 
tary science, and I am quite sure that 
they are the means of considerable evil.” 

I quote this simply to emphasize the 
fact that wisdom would seemingly dic- 
tate precautions in allowing children to 
fondle any animals which have been al- 
lowed to run free. 

Dr. Thomas W. Clark of Lakewood, 
O., has been conducting experiments to 
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discover to what extent cats are subject 
to tuberculosis. He has made more than 
one hundred post-mortem examinations, 
in nearly all of them finding germs of 
tuberculosis. Many of the cats were in 
a serious condition. He was led into this 
investigation by a case of tuberculosis, 
the origin of which seemed to him to 
point to the family cat. Other diseases 
which have been carried by the cat are 
ringworm and smallpox. 

The cases quoted prove beyond que3- 
tion that Puss may prove a large factor 
in the spread of certain types of disease. 
This is, of course, true of dogs, but not 
to the extent that it is true of cats, be- 
cause of the fact that the habits of dogs 
are more easily controlled. 

A little observation of the habits of 
the cat should present sufficiént evidence 
to anyone that the habit of fondling cats 
and bringing the fur in contact with the 
face, as is so often done by children and 
their elders, is rash, to say the least. The 
cat is a natural prowler. It is her nature. 
A clean animal in her care of herself, she 
is nevertheless prone to creep into and 
through all sorts of places. She visits 
swill tubs. A well-fed cat will do this 
thing, more perhaps in a spirit of inves- 
tigation than any real desire to get food. 
During the mating season cats of every 
description congregate; thus no matter 
how carefully a pet cat is fed and cared 
for in the home, the moment she is out- 
of-doors she is subject to contamination 
_ from strays, some of which are mangy, 
and in terribly diseased condition. 


As a Public Nuisance 
What right have I to keep an animal 


that makes night hideous for my neigh- . 


bor? If my deg howls half the night 
my neighbor complains to the police, and 
I am compelled either to get rid of my 
dog as a public nuisance, or devise some 
method for keeping him quiet. But my 
cat, whose voice is infinitely worse, can 
not only howl to her heart’s content in 
my backyard, but she can go over to my 
neighbor’s and sit under his window the 
while she makes night hideous, and my 
neighbor has no redress but a shotgun. 
The cat is a pet. It has a supposedly 
economic value as a destroyer of rats and 
mice. This is more theoretical than 
actual. Dr. Fisher, of the Biological 
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Survey, says: “ It is impossible at present 
to obtain correct figures on the subject, 
but it is safe to say that few persons dur- 
ing their normal lifetime run across more 
than half a dozen cats that habitually 
attack rats.” He adds: “ It has been the 
common experience of the writer to find 
premises that were well supplied with 
cats overrun with rats and mice.” 


How to Restrict the Number of Cats 


So long as I keep a cat in my home 
as a member of my family, it is no affair 
of my neighbor’s; but just as soon as I 
fail to keep her there, it becomes his 
affair. There has been much agitation 
of late for some form of license legisla- 
tion, as in the case of dogs. This is 
going at the matter from a wrong view- 
point. A license law never can be suc- 
cessfully enforced. The problem of the 
rigid enforcement of the dog license law 
is serious enough. The Rescue League 
of Boston, already quoted, killed last 
year 4,315 dogs, the great majority of 
which were strays. Now the dog is, as a 
rule, easy to capture, to find out whether 
he is licensed. Imagine the license officer 
trying to follow Tabby over back fences 
and through areaways in an effort to 
gather her in, or find out if she wore a 
license tag! The license plan is wholly 
wrong, because it is utterly impossible 
to enforce. 

A better plan would be a law which 
would require cat owners to keep them in 
bounds, just as they are compelled to 
keep other pets. The owners of valuable 
pedigreed animals do this. Why should 
not the owner of the common cat do the 
same thing? In Germany the cat prob- 
lem is solved in this way: The city of 
Hamburg keeps three hundred cat traps 
set every night. These are visited every 
morning by the police, and the cats caught 
are humanely put out of existence. The 
owner of a cat is required to keep his pet 
upon his own premises. 

There should be a society for the 
restrittion of cats. I can think of no 
more practical band of mercy than such 
a society would be. It would be merci- 
ful to the cats themselves, merciful to 
the birds, and merciful to the children, 
who may be, through their pets, exposed 
to fatal diseases. 
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or heiresses to. Hence the invention of the 
classic term—gallinitis. Of course I have 
taken it from the Latin word for hen. 
Quite in the same spirit I would call 
“puppy love” incipient amoritis; both 
gallinitis and incipient amoritis possess a 
dignity and reality worthy of scholarly 
attention. It is simply because both are 
seldom fatal—and contribute nothing to 
the pocketbooks of doctors and under- 
takers—that neither has ever been ac- 
corded their proper place in the text- 
books of medicine. 

I cannot say, however, that I ever 
regarded a very virulent attack of gal- 
linitis as an affliction—even in reminis- 
cence. There is at least one who does— 
and many who recall the various mani- 
festations of the mania with amusement. 
I had chosen my home in an insulated 
New England community where nearly 
everyone kept hens. Before Rostand’s 
day every dawn in that town was a dra- 
matic production of “Chantecler” in 
grand opera. But it must be understood 
in the beginning that merely keeping hens 
is not a positive symptom of gallinitis— 
any more than that keeping school implies 
teaching children. Many residents in 
this town made a profit by keeping hens; 
but none of them ever loved a hen. You 
cannot love a hen and make money out 
of her; it is as degrading as marrying 
for money. 

Having been chosen by election to fill 
the highest intellectual office in the town- 
ship, it seemed only a slight tribute of 
appreciation that I should adapt myself 
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Keeping Hens 
By Stanley Johnson 


Illustrated by Horace Taylor 


Epitor’s Note—These confessions of one who 
loved hens not wisely but too well have been ex- 
tracted by the Editor, who was an eyewitness to some 
of the incidents, all of which he can vouch for as facts. 


HE “hen fever,” as the disease is 
vulgarly termed, is quite as worthy . 
of a high-browed christening as 
appendicitis—or any of those high-tem- 

peratured visitations we are either heirs 


to their gentle and commendable ways. 
The woman who presided over the 
domestic destinies of the household— 
call her landlady, chatelaine, or whatever 
you will—entered with enthusiasm into 
the scheme. A dainty flock of hens 
always adds a spirit of homeliness to the 
domestic environment. She did not, how- 
ever, observe the incipient symptoms of 
gallinitis—and neither did I. We had 
merely decided to keep hens, and with 
no feeling of scorn for the possible profit. — 
It seemed like a real thing then—but it 
never was! Gallinitis resembles the dis- 
ease of gambling, for it imbues the 
patient with a reckless attitude toward 
money. 

I bought seventeen ladylike pullets, 
mostly white and virginal in their appear- 
ance, in August. I also with my own 
hands constructed a dwelling place for 
them, which several of my pseudo- 
friends told me rested upon the earth as 
if in a chronic state of intoxication. But 
the pullets liked it and that satisfied me— 
and my clientele were more than happy 
that I was so much more truly one of 
them in the fact that I was keeping 
hens. 

It was, in fact, a normal, commercial, 
hen-keeping enterprise in the beginning. 
I had been raised to the ecclesiastical 
dignity of junior warden of the local 
Episcopal church ; and in order to be fer- 
vent I made an arrangement to sell the 
rector of the church all the eggs he 
demanded at twenty-five cents a dozen. 
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_not by me. For a while it remained 


I thought it was a shrewd financial coup, 
because in the sunshiny part of the year 
hens were reputed to lay so well that 
eggs vibrated between fifteen and seven- 
teen cents a dozen. I hadn’t learned 
then that my chosen community was not 
only insular, but because it was a choice 
summer resort eggs never got down to 
such low vibrations. My business acu- 
men was severely censured at home and 
abroad—but particularly at home. The 
rector acquired a permanent smile of 
annoying iridescence that disconcerted 
me when I came up the aisle with the 
alms plate. His business acumen was 
unquestionably sound. 

It came about, however, that I didn’t 
mind at all scurrying around town to 
buy eggs at forty cents to sell the Lord 
for twenty-five cents ; I preferred to give 
the matter an impersonal consideration, 
and appeal directly over the rector’s head. 
But the commercial phase vanished en- 
tirely when Thanksgiving day came and 
our first tribute came from a sweetly 
thoughtful white pullet who laid an egg 
(and I believe with a perfect understand- 
ing of the significance of her act) on the 
upper doorstep leading to the kitchen! 
Such firm intelligence and pure sentiment 
filled my heart with supreme happiness— 
and from that moment my hens rose 
from the plane of an avocation to 
the heights of a profound passion. 
It seemed a sacrilege to eat that 
egg; it was eaten, however—but 


on the parlor mantelpiece, but was 
removed and lost its identity by 
being assembled with other eggs. 
The sisters of the pullet followed 
her example, but with less senti- 
ment. We had provided nests. I 
did this in a perfunctory and dis- 
interested manner. I had discov- 
ered the psychology of the hen. I 
had penetrated her consciousness, to 
discover that there was nothing in 
the whole realm of femininity so 
temperamental and responsive as a 
youthful, sprightly, unconsciously 
stylish pullet before she acquires 
the embonpoint of the natural hen. 
My case of gallinitis was developing 
rapidly. I spent hours in rapt 
communion over the hen yard 
fence. It was a difficult matter 
to get me to the dining room 
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punctually. There was a pose of appre- 
hension in the house. My official position 
should allow me to do about as I pleased 
—and, in fact, did. The officials of 
domestic administration were powerless 
in the presence of an acute attack of the 
disease. I arrived at the phase where 
there was no sacred place in the world 
so sanctified as to be unworthy of the 
hen—and it will be observed that I lived 
up to it. 

The intermediate stages of the mania 
between Thanksgiving and March were 
merely a slow growth leading to more 
dramatic manifestations. Before this 
there had been less and less laying, for 
which I myself felt no regret. An in- 
creasing tenderness toward my feath- 
ered idols had led me to an extreme 
indulgence of them. If they seemed hun- 
gry it distressed me—and they always 
did appear to be. So I kept a little 
trencher of corn always at their dis- 
posal. In the winter I bought meat and 
boiled it, seasoned with peppercorn and 
spices. My neighbors observed my con- 
duct with unmasked disgust. I was not 
keeping hens—I was worshiping them 
with a heretical idolatry, almost inviting 
ecclesiastical excommunication. And, 
moreover, since the people of the town 
bore a nation-wide name for thrift, as 
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synonymous with brains, my professional 
reputation for the possession of them 
suffered. 

Too much corn and too much luxw 
had made the little flock very fat; it 
rested on them in yellow bunches beneath 
their white feathers. They ceased almost 
entirely to exercise the maternal function 
of producing eggs. They no longer 
scratched, or delved, or poked their pretty 


yellow bills into the earth. In the sun- 
shine of.that winter and spring they used 
to stand against the background of the 
fence, looking at me with a manner that 
expressed the most gratifying and sin- 
cere appreciation of what was being done 
for them—making me fairly ache to do 
more. I could read their thoughts, and 
each hen was individual in the possession 
of a distinctly charming feminine atmos- 
phere. It was a great many years ago 
when I breathed in the spirit that sent 
Rostand, in later years, to the hen yard 
for the inspiration to write a great dra- 
matic epic. 

When signs of spring appeared all the 
enthusiasm my venture into poultry had 
inspired in the community and in the 
domestic circle had been changed to com- 
passion and apprehension; particularly 
- was this true of the domestic circle. I 
had, in the beginning, playfully brought 
a frolicsome little pullet into the parlor 
when the presiding ruler therein received 
callers. My eloquence never failed to 
arouse interest, while it was hinted that, 
post tergum, contempt was the prevailing 
expression. I never will believe that, 
although I am perfectly satisfied it is 
seldom that the fine psychology of the 
hen is appreciated by human beings. I 
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I also with my own hands constructed a dwelling 
place for them. Page 570 


felt a yearning to know more about hens 
—to have more hens, simply because they 
were hens. As this desire grew warmer, 
one of the original seventeen gave evi- 
dence of the maternal passion by re- 
maining upon her nest upon a china egg! 

The motherliness of the hen! It may be 
an unkind disparagement, but it is never- 
theless certain that human mothers are 
never as expressive in their love for little 
ones as hens. How beautifully they 
ruffle up their warm feathers about the 
nest! What a fine spirit of protective- 
ness they show when the nest is assailed 
by an unfriendly hand! What persist- 
ence and devotion is displayed during the 
period of consecrated retirement! The 
mother hen never permits society to inter- 
fere—her motto is “accept no substi- 
tutes.” I regretted that the life of lei- 
sure, which my hens had accepted so 
naturally, had so suppressed the maternal 
instinct that only one evidenced these 
phenomena. She was the same fine 
character who had deposited the egg upon 
— kitchen doorstep on Thanksgiving 

ay. 

Genuine love breeds deceit in behalf of 
its object. There was only one place that 
to me seemed suitable for her vigil of 
motherhood. The landlady’s attic was 
the ideal place ; but I knew the very men- 
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tion of it would bring our strained rela- 
tions to the burning point of revolution, 
and this, like most men in my position, 
I wished to avoid. Hence deceit, subter- 
fuge, and strategy were inevitable. I had 
said nothing about the little her’s setting 
passion; but I resolved that her children 
should be worthy of her, and after a 
very absorbing examination of the poul- 
try catalogues I decided her children 
should be Black Minorcas. They were 
the most expensive eggs, and it was 
distinctly stated that their wonderful 
iridescent black, and upon this the taste- 
ful gradation of color, made them the 
most stylish and distinguished personages 
in hendom. I managed to get the eggs 
smuggled in from the express office, and 


the nest arranged behind a screen in a> 


far corner of the attic. What a blessing 
back stairs are! I gently kidnaped the 
hen from her own nest, and the transfer 
was made. That was a trying period. 
All hens devote a brief period of each 
day to calisthenics with their feet; 
scratching on the bare boards of an attic 
is so bizarre and subtle that it is audible, 
even if it is not intense. Then the temp- 
tation to see the hen often and care for 
her as my heart prompted was a tempta- 
tion that proved irresistible. No man 
can go frequently to the attic without 
arousing suspicion in the domestic circle. 
No man who goes twice to the attic in one 
day will ever be credited with an honor- 
able motive in doing so. And, moreover, 
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the ascribed motives will be so dishonor- 
able that in self-defense he will make the 
sacrifice of confessing the truth. 

It is better not to say much about this 
particular episode. I will merely say 
that there were excellent reasons why 
only one of those thirteen costly Black 
Minorca eggs hatched. That wonderful 
chicken became the devoted cynosure of 
seventeen hens and one gallimaniac, for 
my disease was then in its most virulent 
state, a mania indeed. He was a beauti- 
ful chicken, for time proved that he was 
a rooster, and nothing that the catalogue 
had said of him was overexpressed. He 
was proud and handsome, puissant and 
self-assertive, and a most affectionate 
son and nephew. He could not be spoiled, 
his blood was too good. In less than a 
year he developed a most melodious 
clarion crow, with several innovations 
that were new to the community. Every- 
one knew when our Black Minorca crew, 
and he could outcrow anything in town. 
He was abundantly and carefully nour- 
ished, so that his bones grew long and 
stout, and he could stand on the kitchen 
floor and pick a kernel of corn off the 
table when he had his growth. Very 
early in life he assumed the protective 
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and administrative burden of caring ten- 
derly for his mother and aunts. 

Even in these days of a recovered 
sense of the comparative importance of 
hens in American life, I still preserve a 
reminiscential admiration for this superb 
Black Minorca rooster. If Maude Adams 
could have seen him her role of “ Chan- 
tecler ” would have been perfect. That 
is the name that really belonged to him, 
but he came too early to be so yclept. 
There was no resisting the temptation to 
show him, and no first baby ever aroused 
a greater pride in a father than the emo- 
tion I felt in taking him into the parlor 
to show him to guests. He had imbibed 
a sense of his importance, and always 
conducted himself with dignity and dis- 
tinction. 

On the occasion of the annual visita- 
tion of the bishop of our diocese, it be- 
came the duty of the junior warden to 
house and feed him, in the spirit of being 
one of “ God’s creatures.” I insisted that 
he should see the Black Minorca, just as 
our other guests had, and he did. This is 
a painful reminiscence, because it is the 
record of the last visitation the rooster 
ever made to the parlor. I donot wish to 
dilate upon the incident at all, only to 
say that since the days of Eve it is won- 
derful what femininity, whether in hens 
or women, will accomplish, once it be- 
comes aggressively militant. It al- 
ways comforted me, however, to feel 
assured that the bishop appreciated the 
rooster. 

A case of gallinitis may prove recur- 
rent; it never has been permanently 
cured. The disease has never been hon- 
ored with the discovery of a serum for 
it, for there is not enough money in it for 
the doctors to make it worth while to 
find one. I am sure that one exists, and 
I know it would have been applied to 
me, had it been discovered, before the 
final distressing features—distressing to 
others, not to me. 

Gallinitis does not essentially confine 
itself to hens, and I can conceive of a 
patient starting off on a quest for the 
extinct dodo. My last phase of it was 
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exemplified in a passion for ducks. I 
secured a contented pair of ducks, and 
put them in the back yard. The back 
yard of the house jutted up against 
another street, and across that street, 
directly opposite, lived two people who 
did not love any kind of poultry, espe- 
cially the early rising kind. Ducks rise 
earlier than hens, and they make their 
presence more vociferously known. These 
ducks were particularly enterprising, 
and their voices were wonderful. The 
people opposite not only moved in the 
best society of the town, but in that mys- 
terious social order of ours had some- 
thing to say about who should be included - 
in its membership. I need not say that 
the ducks cost me a good deal socially, 
and I will say that I was not inclined to 
discourage their early morning voices. It 
was done finally, but it took time. 

Before the crisis, however, we had 
hatched some little ducks. Now, little 
ducks are positively the most entrancing 
form of animal childhood. They are so 
downy, so light, so playful, so filled with 
an esprit de jeu, that our domestic circle 
could not resist them, and I could take 
them in the house. I did so. We turned 
on the water and filled the bathtub, and 
we made those ducks supremely happy. 
I put this in simply to exhibit the only 
instance where we were all in harmony, 
outside and in. But the ducks were the 
finale. We have all been yielding ever 
since Adam ate fruit out of the hand of 
Eve. It is only a question of time—the 
surrender is inevitable! 

As I have said, until there is a cure 
I think the disease of gallinitis is recur- 
rent. I still love hens, not for their 
intrinsic qualities, which I appreciate on 
the table during the holidays and at other 
times, but because I imbibed their char- 
acter and responsive personalities. But 
the circumstances, domestic and other- 
wise, have been so arranged that a 
double-armored immunity has been se- 
cured, I never could keep hens, and I 
feel it would be unwise not to resist the 
reappearance of any of the symptoms of 
gallinitis. 
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Chapter Vill 
THE FIRST CALLS 


I HAVE heard Jeff explain how he 
“put a chum wise” on something. I 

wish somebody had “ put me wise” 
on how to start our social career in 
Washington. I made all sorts of mis- 
takes; the first was when I got mixed up 
with our next-door neighbor, the wife of 
a retired colonel. (We were by our- 
selves, in an eleven-room house on Lenox 
Street now, as the boarding house on 
Capitol Hill had proved unendurable. ) 
He was an old man who walked with a 
cane and seemed tired of life. Probably 
he was seventy. She might have been 
thirty years younger, but she dressed as 
if she were in her teens. They had no 
children, and her life, so she said, was 
one round of social duties. 

One afternoon I sat at the window, 
watching her “at home” day. Our 
street was lined with carriages, and gor- 
geously gowned women came and went 
all the afternoon. 

I did not like her thoroughly, but she 
was a novelty. Her gossip about all 
sorts of well-known people amused me, 
for I was just recovering from a slight 


SyNoPSIS OF THE First, SECOND, AND THIRD 
(Fesruary, Marcu, AND AprRIL) INSTALLMENTS— 
Washington proves to be full of surprises and 
new experiences to Lemuel Shipe, congressman 
from a Western country town, and his wife, 
Polly Shipe, and their children. A few expen- 
sive days at one of the most exclusive hotels, and 
they decide in despair upon a boarding house on 
Capitol Hill as a “stopping place.” Here Mrs. 
Shipe plays an important and unexpected part in 
preparing a Thanksgiving dinner. When the 
House convenes Mrs. Shipe and the children are 
eager spectators of the drawing of seats, an 
event that gives Lemuel an opportunity to ren- 
der a courtesy to an older man. 


illness the day she came, and I had grown 
tired of being idle. She was bright, talka- 
tive, and good looking in a showy sort of 
fashion, and she was my first caller. If 
you have ever been a stranger in a strange 
city, more than a thousand miles from 
home, you know what that means. 

I heard a Dakota woman once tell about 
entertaining a book agent who was cross- 
ing the plains. She bought all her books, 
and made her stay a week. The stranger 
was not particularly likable; only, their 
dugout was twenty miles from a neighbor, 
and sometimes for a month at a time 
there was not a woman to speak to. Our 
dugout had a brownstone front, and it 
was wedged into a row of other brown- 
stone fronts that looked so exactly like 
one another that I never dared come up 
our own steps without searching for the 
number. 

When I told the Colonel’s wife that I 
was planning to make my calls she sug- 
gested our going together. It was not 
the calls I dreaded, so much as the 
thought of invading strange houses alone. 
So I said “ yes ” at once. 

“ Suppose we get an electric,” she sug- 
gested. “I know of a natty littie turn- 
out we can have. It doesn’t cost much 
more than a herdic, and it gets around 
quicker ; besides, you can’t tell it from a 
private machine.” 

When the runabout called for us she 
came sweeping down the steps in a gown 
so magnificent that my plain suit seemed 
to have become suddenly dowdy. She 
had attended to the appointments of our 
carriage. Inside the door hung a vase 
of roses, and a small clock ticked on the 
shelf in front of us. She handed the 
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driver a list of the calls we were to make, 
and laid a stack of cards on the shelf. 

“Are you sure you’ve brought cards 
enough ?” she asked. 

I opened my cardcase. 

“Mercy! these are nothing; you need 
a hundred at least, and ever so many 
more of Mr. Shipe’s.” 

“Surely you don’t buy cards by the 
hundred?” she said, when I came down 
the steps with another package. “It’s 
cheaper to get them by the thousand.” 
She began to post me on the superficial 
observances of Washington society. It 
grew irksome. I am always glad to have 
necessary and kindly advice, but I re- 
sented her air of condescension. Besides, 


she was making me realize in a score of: 


ways that I needed an infinite amount of 
touching up on manners, on clothes—on 
everything. 

Our first call was made at a splendid 
mansion. The crowd in the hall was as 
dense as the jam at a bargain counter, 
although, of course, it did not look like 
a department store throng, for the 
women, as a rule, were gowned su- 
perbly. Only here and there did I see a 


plain street suit like my own. It was all 
your life was worth to keep from step- 
ping on gorgeous trains, and more than 
once I heard something go “ zip.” 

A footman stood by the door announc- 
ing names. I saw women turn their heads 
with an amused smile when he called in 


his stentorian voice, “Mrs. Lemuel 
Shipe.” Never before had my name 
sounded so queer and ungainly. 

I passed before the line of ele- 
gantly gowned women so quickly that 
before I had drawn one long breath I 
was being swept out with a crowd to the 
dining room. There I found myself sip- 
ping tea and nibbling at a bit of sugared 
pastry that left greasy spots on my fresh 
gloves. The lady who sat pouring tea 
had asked, with an absent-minded smile, 
if I would have cream or lemon. I told 
her “ cream;” a moment later, with the 
same studied smile, she handed me a cup 
of steaming liquid in which floated a 
slice of lemon. I am old-fashioned 
enough to abominate tea with lemon in it. 

Nobody spoke to me. The colonel’s 
wife had disappeared before we reached 
our hostess. I felt as if I were the only 
stranger there. As I stood crowded in 
beside the tea table I listened to strange 
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confidences, floating out tangibly from 
the babble of voices. The table was a 
delight to the eye, with its cloth of filmy 
lace, the gleam of silver and gold dishes, 
the sparkle of glass, and the crisp loveli- 
ness of pink roses, heaped as lavishly into 
a silver bowl as if they had been gathered 
from a June garden. 

I stayed there till the Colonel’s wife 
came after me. She was in a peevish 
mood. A titled Englishwoman did not 
appear in the receiving line, as the papers 
had advertised, and a lace flounce had 
been torn from her gown. 

“Mercy! we can’t stay like this every- 
where we go,” she said, sharply, as she 
stepped into the runabout. “ We’ve been 
in that house for half an hour. It wasn’t 
worth two minutes, with those absurd 
old tabbies assisting. There are still fif- 
teen calls on our list.” 

The funny side of it began to appeal 
to me. Women were on the dead rush, as 
if their lives depended on it. The Col- 
onel’s wife dropped me coolly at every 
doorstep, and when I was set free from 
her critical gaze I made a try at acting as 
the crowd did. I donned the regulation 
smile and greeted women I had never 
seen in my life before as if they were old 
friends. Most of them responded gra- 
ciously enough, and I twittered away as 
if I had spent all my life in an atmosphere 
of small talk. It was nothing, however, 
but a trial “ gab feste.” I felt ashamed 
of it and never did it again. 

Once, in the West, Lemuel and I spent 
a day or two at an exposition. The mem- 
ory of it is now a gray blur, except for 
one thing—when we shot for a few 
breathless minutes through a strange 
scenic cavern. We saw trees, waterfalls, 
mountains, and bridges, as if in a dream. 
I thought of that swift journey as I drove 
home after the calling day. I could 
scarcely recall one face among the hun- 
dreds of women I had greeted. There 
were faces weary with smiling; lovely, 


_inanimate faces; cold, haughty faces; 


uninteresting faces; and a few kind, 
pleasant ones that I felt I would like to 
see again. 

The Colonel’s wife loved it. She told 
me so as she went gushing from one 
hostess to another. She carried herself 
with a haughty air, as if assured that 
she was making an impression. It seemed 
to me as if every woman in Washington 
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THE WOMAN 


must be oyit calling that afternoon. 
Scores of them appeared to be following 
the beaten route that we had taken. 

I glanced nervously at a big clock we 
passed in a hall. It was long past six. 
Wednesday was Daphne’s day out, and 
I had left Densie to care for the dinner. 
I knew she would do her best; still, when 
the boys came in hungry and cold from 
play there was apt to be an uproarious 
half hour. 

“T must hurry,” I said to the Colonel’s 
wife. 

“ Mercy! not yet. There are two other 
calls to make. Nobody in our set dines 
till eight o’clock, and seven isn’t too late 
to call.” 

In the last house we visited she stood 
among a group at the punch bowl, when 
I stopped to say I must go. 

“Tl guess I'll say good-night, Mrs. 
Shipe,” she said, carelessly, while she 
held out three, white-gloved fingers. 
“My friend, Mrs. Dent, has offered to 
take me home in her machine. I’m sure 
I’m very grateful.” 

During the homeward ride I wondered 
what she had been grateful for. The lit- 
tle clock on the carriage shelf pointed 
to a quarter past seven; my card case 
was empty, my gloves stained, and grimy, 
the red roses in the hanging vase drooped 
their heads and withered. And I was 
tired—tired to death. 

When I stepped out I handed five dol- 
lars to the driver. The Colonel’s wife 
had explained that the machine cost ten 
dollars for an afternoon. The man 
stepped to look at the bill by the light of 
his lamp. 

“You’re owing me twelve dollars, 
lady ; you’ve been out an hour longer than 
was bargained for.” 

. “ But the Colonel’s wife—didn’t she— 
pay her share?” 

“No, you’re Mrs. Shipe, ain’t you? 
The machine was ordered in your name. 
She ’phoned that you would settle for it.” 

It was all the money I had with me. I 
ran into the house and explained it to 
Lem. He went out and paid the man. 

“What shall I do about it?” I asked, 
when he came in. 

“Nothing, so far as I can see,” he 
answered, grimly. “One finds a welcher 
here and there among women as well as 
among men.” 


FROM WOLVERTON 


Chapter IX 
UNCLE SI MARKS 


It was weeks after the calling episode 
before I saw the Colonel’s wife to speak 
to. Then one morning she leaned out 
at her bay window, which looked into 
our sitting room, to call “ How do you 
do?” I was not particularly cordial ; still, 
she ran downstairs and came in for a 
little visit. It did not seem to occur to 
her that she was owing me either an 
apology or explanation. While she was 
there I had to go into the kitchen to see 
the iceman. I found her reading the 
Gazette, our little home paper, when I 
came back. 

“ This is the most extraordinary pub- 
lication I ever saw in my life,” she said. 
“T suppose it’s what is called a country 
weekly. Listen: ‘Mr. Ebenezer Todd 
went to Vittoria yesterday to buy his 
winter’s supply of hen feed. Eb is mak- 
ing good money off his chicken ranch.’ 
‘Miss Luella Pickering of Pipestem was 
dressmaking in town last week. She 
sewed for Mrs, Al Brown and also at the 
Karl Swartz house; now for a glimpse 
at the latest styles.’ Oh! and isn’t this 
funny— The Hen Stitching Club met 
Saturday at Mrs. Ed Waddell’s. Fifteen 
members were present; they worked on 
winter underwear for the children of the 
Higgs Refuge, while Mrs. Jake Thresher 
read Sordello.’ ” 

She laid down the paper and laughed 
till the tears came. “ Don’t tell me they 
have discovered Sordello in Wolverton.” 

I was silent. She glanced at me when 
she had stopped laughing. Suddenly it 
occurred to the woman that she had been 
tactless. 

“ Forgive me,” she cried, “I simply 
could not help it. I don’t believe you 
realize how funny it is.” 

“ You were not raised in a little town?” 
I asked. 

“Mercy, no! I was born and brought 
up in New York City. This is so quaint 
and ‘early villager.’ Do you know any 
of these people?” 

“They are old friends and neighbors 
of ours. Luella Pickering is my dress- 
maker. We think of her as one of the 
family.” 

“ Really! How interesting!” 

“Don’t you read the social column of 
the Post every morning?” I asked. 
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“ Certainly,” said the Colonel’s wife. 
“It’s the only thing I do read in the 


stupid old paper. The social column tells. 


about everybody I know.” 

“T feel the same way about the Wol- 
verton Gazette. Besides—till last spring 
I was president of the Hen Stitching 
Club.” 

A few minutes later she went home. 
Of course she could not understand. 
Sometimes even Lem did not realize what 
the old home paper meant to me. He 
rarely glanced at anything in it except 
the editorial page. A man lives in a 
larger world than the stay-at-home 
woman. Friday morning, when the chil- 
dren left for school, I used to sit down 
to read the Gazette, and a paragraph like 
this would bring an old friend right 
before my eyes: 

“Uncle Si Marks from over the moun- 
tain delivered cordwood round town 
Thursday. Everybody had a good word 
for Uncle Si, and there were more din- 
ner invitations than he could accept.” 

Dear old Uncle Si! Why, as I sat 
there I could see him with the rabbit 
skin tabs on his cap pulled down over 
his ears, his white mustache as bristly 
as an ancient toothbrush, and those kind, 
gray eyes of his with a merry laugh in 
them. A woman near me at a dinner 
party one night repeated the clever things 
Senator Newman gets off. While people 
shouted with laughter I was wishing I 
could tell some of Uncle Si’s stories. I 
did not try; they would not have been 
Uncle Si’s unless they had been accom- 
panied by that droll pucker of his mouth 
and the twinkle in his eyes. His humor 
is not dug from Egyptian tombs. 

Perhaps the Gazette is “early vil- 
lager,” whatever that may be. Every week 
we lived in Washington it was as wel- 
come as a visit from old Martha Sias. 
There’s nothing going on in Wolverton 
or in the country round that Martha does 
not know. I would not have exchanged 
its gossip, its verses by local poets, its 
birth, death, and marriage column, or 
even its patent medicine “ ads.,” for the 
society column of the Post. 

It does not look a bit different from 
what it did when I was a little girl and 
used to read it in the evening to Mother, 
after her eyes grew too weak for the close 
print. Even names are the same, except 
that today there is a new generation. 


A noisy, bustling city knows little about- 
the quiet, sweet places “on the edge of 
civilization,” as folks in society scorn- 
fully call them. 


A few days later Daphne came 
upstairs, with that airy toss of her head 
which I hated, to say that somebody 
wanted to see me. 

“Who?” I asked. 

“ Lawdy, you kin search me,” she went 
off into a giggle. “I ain’t nebber see’d 
nothin’ so cu’jus in all my life. He said 
he wa’n’t gwine to give his name. Mebbe 
he’s a-peddlin’ apples or taters.” 

“ Tell him we don’t need any.” 

“ Law, ’tain’t no use. He’s set down on 
a chair in the hall. He’s boun’ he'll see. 
you.” 

I ran downstairs. Daphne followed, to 
peer curiously over the banisters. I gave 
a cry of joy, and almost ran into the old 
man’s arms; it was Uncle Si Marks from 
Wolverton! On the floor beside him lay 
a faded carpetbag. Somebody had 
spruced up Uncle Si. He wore a gray, 
slouch hat instead of the old, rabbit skin 
cap with ear tabs. He had labored with 
his bristly mustache till it achieved a 
Kaiser William flare-up. Otherwise, 
from the shabby overcoat to those beam- 
ing eyes of his, it was the Uncle Si I had 
known from girlhood. Why, the tears 
came to my eyes when I saw him there 
in our hall, smiling at me. He held my 
hand between both of his—those great, 
knotted, rough, warm hands, which had 
hewn many a tree, then carted the cord- 
wood over the mountain and piled it in 
Wolverton yards. It was the finest wood 
that came into town as well as the most 
generous measure. 

The first thing I asked was how he 
happened to come to Washington. 

Uncle Si smiled. Nobody ever had the 
engaging smile he has. 

“Wal, now, even supposin’ I hadn’t 
wanted to see the East, don’t you sup- 
pose it was danged worth while coming 
clear from Wolverton just to lay eyes on 
you and Lem?” 

When Uncle Si says “danged” it 
means something! We talked and talked 
and laughed; sometimes I nearly cried, 
it was so good to see Uncle Si standing 
there. Daphne brought me to my senses ; 
she came through the hall, tossing her 
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head and giggling, while her curious eyes 
were fixed on Uncle Si. 


“The grocer’s here, Mis’ Shipe,” she 
said, 


Uncle Si picked up his carpetbag and 
started for the door. After that journey 
of his across a continent he was headed 
in search of a hotel. I had the task of 
my life to make him stop with us. 

He stayed for two weeks—there was 
no coaxing him to linger a day after 
spring came in. He swore he must be 
home in March to look through his wood 
lot. The first morning after his arrival 
the old man and I were wandering about 
the city, and I remembered the first 
glimpse Lem had of the Capitol, when he 
lifted Jeff’s cap from his head. I saw 
deep feeling and rare happiness in my 
husband’s face that day—but Uncle Si’s 
reverence was stronger than Lem’s. 
Indeed, I sounded the very depths of 
Americanism while I was with him. 
Lem has the patriotism of a middle- 
aged man, and the edge has worn off it 
since our first glimpse of Washington ; 
Uncle Si’s patriotism had its birth when 
our country was in the throes of 
a great war, and during these fifty 
years it has been growing stronger and 
deeper. 

As we went about town his dumb 
silence made me wonder if he was disap- 
pointed, but suddenly I understood. We 
were on our way to see the White House. 
Uncle Si did not seem eager to follow 
me; he loitered about the sidewalk, with- 
out a glance at the busy throng brushing 
past him. I leaned against the railing 
and waited quietly. He turned, and his 
face lit up. 

“Pauline, I reckon I forgot myself 
and you—I wa’n't thinkin’ of nobody but 
him.” 

“ Who?” I asked. 

He looked at me for a moment, in sur- 
prise. “ Why, Lincoln,” he answered, in 
a low tone. “ Them trees must have been 
saplin’s in his day, but they’ve seed what 
I’ve wished all my life I could have seen 
—him. I reckon, nights during the ter- 
rible days of the war he’d come out here 
alone, when the stars were shinin’, and 
he’d set here with his heart achin’ for the 
sorrows o’ his country—achin’ , too, 
because of the false, wicked things the 
world was sayin’ about him. You don’t 
know anything about them days, child; 


you must have been born along about the 
close of the war, but J remember!” 

Uncle Si stopped, with his eyes fixed 
on the wide square in front of us. “ Yes, 
I remember. I lived through them. Day 
an’ night when I was a boy I kep’ thinkin’ 
of the sore heart inside them white 
walls.” He pointed over his shoulder at 
the long, white house among the trees. 
“T was just young enough then to lie, 
night after night, wettin’ my pillow with 
tears because I couldn’t go to the front 
an’ help. There was no use even 
dreamin’ about it. Father had just died; 
there was Mother to care for, an’ three 
little ones, an’ I was all the help she had. 
Lord! How it fretted me to do nothin’ 
but plow an’ spade an’ hew trees when 
Lincoln kep’ callin’ for men.” 

Uncle Si took a ragged old wallet from 
his pocket. “ Pauline,” he said slowly, 
“T’m goin’ to tell you somethin’ I hain’t 
spoken of many times in my life. One 
night—I couldn’t sleep: the papers had 
brought us the awful story of Bull Run, 
and the President was callin’ for men— 
I went outdoors an’ lay in the grass till 
the sun rose. How I wanted to answer 
that call! Seein’ I couldn’t, I felt I'd 
ought to straighten it out with him. 
Under an old pine tree, with the sun 
comin’ up red over the edge of the moun- 
tain, I set down an’ wrote to Lincoln, 
tellin’ why I couldn’t come and fight. 
One day, weeks after—” Uncle Si’s voice 
grew low and solemn—‘“TI got a letter 
written by himself. Think of it, down 
here where the hospitals were crowded 
to the doors with dyin’ men, with the 
whole country cryin’ to him—in the mid- 
dle of the turmoil and sorrow, think of 
him—settin’ down and writin’ to me— 
himself—to say he understood. Nobody 
but him could have put it the way he did. 
‘There is real patriotism in doing well 
the small things of life.’ Them very 
words of his helped me all my life—over 
many a hard place!” 

From the ragged wallet he took a tat- 
tered, yellow sheet with a few lines of 
faded writing on it. I handled it rev- 
erently. At that moment I began to 
know Uncle Si. 

“T’d rather not do a thing this first 
day, Pauline, if you don’t mind, but just 
go round the city to places where 
he’s been. I’d like to walk over the 
streets where his feet have been, and— 
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child, if I keep silent you'll under- 
stand?” 

I understood. My heart was throbbing 
with the thought of the boy’s old silent 
joy over that letter. While we wandered 
about the White House I felt impatient, 
for Uncle Si’s sake, at the chattering 


curious crowd about us. Uncle Si hardly | 


noticed them. He was under the same 
roof that had sheltered Lincoln—here 
and there we found something that he 
had once used. 

We spent the day in places which Lin- 
coln’s life had touched. Last of all, we 
stood in the room where he died. The 
man who showed us through the house 
realized in a few minutes that Uncle Si 
was no chance excursionist. There is an 
impressive quiet in the old man’s nianner, 
like the dignity we expect from people 
who occupy high places. 

“ Who is he?” whispered the custodian 
while we went down the stairs. 

“ An old friend of ours from the West. 
To him Lincoln is the greatest man that 
ever lived. He has never been in Wash- 
ington before.” 

As we went up the street, I saw the 
iman standing on the steps of the old 
house looking after us. 

There were days when I could not 
spare time to go about with Uncle Si 
but he went alone, wandering over the 
city and country. Generally he came 
home at twilight, with his face full of a 
vivid, eager content that was beautiful to 
watch. Sometimes he spent an afternoon 
at the House. Senator Trent knew Uncle 
Si, and loved him as much as we do. He 
wanted more than once to entertain him, 
but the Senator’s ways were not Uncle 
Si’s. He was apt to slip away quietly and 
politely from anything he called “ pomp.” 
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Lem found him at noon one day in a © 
queer little dive on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
lunching on buckwheats and sausage. 
Opposite sat the proprietor, an ancient 
slave, who was pouring out to his quiet 
listener the story of days before the 
war. 

One morning when the sun shone as if 
it were May instead of February, we took 
a boat down the Potomac to Mount Ver- 
non. I thought I felt the sanctity of the 
place and understood it when I went 
there the first time, but I learned things I 
missed till I went with Uncle Si. He 
seldom spoke, and he stepped gently up 
and down the narrow stairs. His silence 
was a perfect tribute to the memory of 
lives that had been spent there. 

We sat in wide chairs on the brick- 
floored porch, waiting for the first 
glimpse of our steamer as she came round 
the bend of the river. The old man 
leaned forward, smiling eagerly through 
his heavy spectacles. 

“You can fairly see them, can’t you— 
George Washington and Martha—settin’ 
out here, happy and quiet and peaceful, 
on moonlight nights. Land, how they 
must have loved the place!” 

Yes, I could see. 

Lem and I took Uncle Si to his train. 
We stayed to watch it go out. He stood 
on the platform to see the last of us; 
he felt the parting as much as we did. 

“There aren’t many folks in the world 
like Uncle Si, are there, Polly?” said 
Lemuel, as we went through the gate. 

“ Not a great many,” I answered. 

The governor of our state spent a few 
days with us a week later. He was a 
brilliant man, but he—why—there was 
S. comparison between him and Uncle 
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Mary Perry King, Some Heroes and Heroines 


An Apostle of Personal Harmonizing 


By Bliss Carman 


HE first decade of our present cen- 
tury has been more remarkable, 
perhaps, for its sense of spiritual 

unrest and awakening than for any other 
one thing. Great as the advance has been 
in science and invention in the past fifty 

ears, there are everywhere signs of an 
impending progress still greater, in the 
region of personal development and 


power. The most thoughtful contempo- 
rary writers—Maeterlinck, Maurice Hew- 
lett, Edward Carpenter, for instance—are 
supremely concerned with spiritual prob- 
lems, with finding the soundest basis for 
happiness. Their writings are inspired 
on every page by the deepest considera- 
tions for the welfare of man’s spirit. 
Their thought is radical, unhampered, 
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and splendidly sincere. They are bent 
only on making the world a better place 
to live in, by making men more in love 
with it and more adequately equipped to 
meet the tasks of life with gladness and 
success. No writer today can win our 
serious attention who does not bring us 
a message of hope—a light for the way. 

More than that, there is in these three 
modern prophets, along with their con- 
cern for spiritual things, a very definite 
sense of the importance of physical 
things. They are true children of the 
nineteenth century in their faith in ‘sci- 
ence, and in their reverence for the physi- 
cal life and conduct of man, and the 
influence of these on his spiritual growth. 
Hewlett in one of his latest books says: 
“Tt is an efror to suppose that discom- 
fort is holy. Holiness is harmony. Men 
have lost realization of the sanctity of 
the body.” And all of Edward Carpen- 
ter’s teaching has the same trend; it 
emphasizes the necessity of physical fit- 
ness for the best development of mind 
and spirit. 

Curiously enough, America has made 
but small contribution to this newer edu- 
cational movement. You will look 
through the books of our popular men 
of letters in vain for any such impas- 
sioned searchings for the springs of hap- 
piness, or any new word for a perplexed 
generation. It is here, however, in a very 
original form, in the work of a remark- 
able woman who has been teaching and 
lecturing for the past ten or twelve years, 
but in so inconspicuous a way that, while 
she has become an influence among 
teachers, her name is but little known to 
the general public. Let me first say 


something of Mrs. King herself, since the , 


personal note, the living word, is so 
important a part of her creed. It is 
not alone by learning the truth, she would 
say, but by embodying it in daily prac- 
tice, that we are helped and heartened. 
Mary Perry King is of typical Ameri- 
can parentage. Her father, the Hon. 
Albertus Perry, was of an old Puritan 
family from western Massachusetts, a 
graduate of Williams College, and at the 
time of his daughter’s birth a prominent 
lawyer in New York state. Her mother 
was of Huguenot extraction. So that 
she combines the New England capacity 
for idealism and hard thinking with the 
Latin vivacity and brilliancy of tempera- 
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ment. While still in her teens she gradu- 
ated from the Oswego Normal College, 
and was at once made a teacher of read- 
ing in that institution, where she had 
most of her former teachers in her 
classes. Her genius for expression had 
been discovered. After that she gradu- 
ated from the Philadelphia College of 
Oratory ; and still later, having mastered 
Bell’s fundamental and epoch-making 
system of Visible Speech, she further 
perfected her voice and diction in a 
course of study in Paris with the French 
master, Sbriglia. 

Good ‘diction, a cultivated and clear 
enunciation, in her theory of education, 
is not merely an important accomplish- 
ment; it has an even greater importance 
as a means of developing powers of 
appreciation, and as a factor in general 
culture. Speech is one of the most pri- 
mary arts, depending very intimately on 
physical well-being for its adequate pro- 
duction, and giving at the same time an 
immediate vent for the expression of 
all shades of thought and feeling. In all 
of Mrs. King’s physical training of 
women, speech culture has always played 
a prominent part. She is herself a won- 
derful reader and a fluent speaker, with 
a masterly command of pure English and 
a genius for the exact word and the 
happy phrase. This capacity for ready 
and apt verbal expression, at the com- 
mand of a forceful and pervasive 
personality, makes her an impressive 
presence in a drawing room or on a plat- 
form. But any idea of her would be 
quite wrong which omitted her irrepres- 
sible comedy, an inexhaustible merriment 
of spirit, always ready to break out and 
play about her subject with luminous 
charm. 

I spoke of Mrs. King’s genius for the 
right word. She has that much rarer 
gift, a genius for right motion. A large 
part of any woman’s genius is in reading 
character, a power we call intuition, 
which seems almost miraculous to the 
masculine mind, and is in reality an apti- 
tude for reading motion and interpreting 
unconscious expression, for heeding 
unintentional accent and inflection—an 
aptitude so old and well practiced that it 
has become actually instinctive. This 
instinct for right expressive motion is 
pre-eminently the actor’s talent; and a 
knowledge of all its subtleties, along with 
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her trained knowledge of the voice, has 
made a large part of Mrs. King’s suc- 
cess. It has been her lifelong study under 
the: most distinguished authorities on the 
subject at home and abroad. 

For several years after 1900 Mrs. King 
maintained a gymnasium for women in 
New York, where her work was carried 
on in her usual liberal and enthusiastic 
way, under conditions of sanitation and 
beautiful housing which, it seemed to 
her, the training of personality deserves. 
Its success was attested by the immediate 
gain in strength and well being of her 
pupils, women of all classes and occupa- 
tions—women weary with social rounds 
who were glad to pay for their benefit, 
and young women overworked in their 
callings who were gladly given their ben- 
efit gratuitously. 

Mrs. King, however, was not fully sat- 
isfied with her gymnasium. She had 
made use of a minimum amount of 
machinery, laying most stress on free 
gymnastics, breathing, and voice work; 
but she became convinced that the most 
useful medium of culture, for her pur- 
poses, was interpretative dancing. The 


gymnasium was closed, and she once 
more became a student in search of 
further truth. A trip around the world 
gave her opportunity to study the women 
of the Orient and to see their dances in 
their native setting; and after her return 
to America she spent a year of study in 
adjusting her new knowledge to Western 
requirements. This gave her, finally, 
command of all the arts she thought nec- 
essary for carrying out her method of 
education. Since then her days have 
been given to teaching—in winter in New 
York with mixed classes and private 
pupils; in summer with smaller classes 
of teachers and advanced pupils, in the 
Catskills, where she has established a 
summer school. And, as always, a large 
part of her energy is devoted to mission 
work in her subject, with free classes 
for young working women, supported by 
voluntary contributions. . 

I have omitted so far to say anything 
of the underlying principle, or philosophy, 
on which all Mrs. King’s work rests, and 
which gives it the great distinction I 
have claimed for it. Stated briefly, her 
theory of education bases itself on a 
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trinitarian conception of human nature 
and human need. Man is a creature with 
three pronounced phases of being: the 
‘physical, the mental, and the emotional 
or spiritual. And yet so inseparable are 
these three natures, so bound and knit 
together in all their requirements, func- 
tions, and satisfactions, that they form 
not merely a triple alliance, but a true 
trinity. To neglect one is to injure all. 
And only by cultivating all in equal pro- 
portion can anything like adequate edu- 
cation be obtained and a symmetrical 
personality developed. 

There have been ages when the soul 
of the world was bent on winning hap- 
piness through the senses, when the satis- 
factions of the mind and the spirit were 
counted as nothing. There have been 
ages when men were concerned with the 
affairs of the spirit alone, when religious 
ecstasy was accounted all in all, when 
arts and sciences and material comforts 
were ignored, and the ascetic cared only 
for his impossible dream. Lastly there 
have been ages devoted overmuch to sci- 
ence, ages of skepticism, barren alike of 
religious ardor and refining art. All 
these have been partial and inadequate 
racial experiences. They must give place 
to the next great step forward in human 
progress, the idea of a symmetrical per- 
fection, the realization that perfection 
can never be reached through renounc- 
ing or violating any one of the three es- 
sential factors in man’s triune nature, but 
only through duly recognizing them as 
equal and bestowing upon them equal 
reverence, care, and education. 

This triunistic idea is as fundamental 
as the idea of evolution; and it bears 
the same relation to education that evolu- 
tion does to science. While the need of 
physical training is generally recognized, 
there is almost no realization of its co- 
herent influence upon character building 
and social evolution, of its value as a 
fine art, and of its potentiality as a part 
of every liberal education. Even physi- 
cal educators themselves seem seldom to 
have been aware of the tremendous in- 
fluence they might have wielded. Their 
systems for the most part look no further 
than muscle-making; and we are still 
confronted with the absurd anomaly of 
American girls and women trained in the 
wooden maneuvers of German or Swed- 
ish military drill. It is only our wiser 
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teachers, like Dr. D. A. Sargent and 
Mary Perry King, who have seen the 
wrong of such methods, and have modi- 
fied foreign systems to native needs and 
growing ideals. In such ready soil the 
triunistic ideal of general education, and 
the realization of physical education as 
an art, are bearing fruit. 

To quote again from Maurice Hewlett, 
“It is no harder for a woman to make 
herself a work of supreme art than for 
a man to paint a masterpiece or to write 
a classic. But she must cultivate and 
use her genius for self-expression. What 
material to work with—fine moving, 
breathing, speaking medium, infinitely 
more elastic than painter’s stuff, infinitely 
more potent than aught inanimate, this 
being, warm, tinged with life, instinct 
with meaning, rhythmic, eloquent! You 
can be picture, form, poem, symphony, 
in one. You address the mind through 
every sense. Every gesture is charged, 
every throb can express, every word be 
a phrase, every look a tone, and every 
tone a revelation.” 

That is the ideal. “ Ah, but how?” you 
may ask. What teaching can accomplish 
this? Personal harmonizing educates 
just such individual genius. It took an 
interested and plastic but perfectly un- 
trained student, and in six months placed 
her in the front ranks of interpretative 
dancers in the most critical drawing 
rooms and studios of New York, in 
original dances created for her by her 
teacher; and a little later secured her a 
place in the New Theater Company. But 
personal harmonizing does not find its 
fullest scope in training dancers; that is 
only an instance of its special possibilities. 
It takes numbers of rank and file public 
school children, and in six months, at 
two lessons a week, gives them command 
of fine personal carriage, habitual unity 
of thought, feeling, and expression, 
through co-ordinating their motion and 
speech. It is showing teachers how to 
get prompt and perceptible improvement 
in the personalities of their students. 
And because it enlists and cares for all 
the powers, it gives its pupils a happy 
and mellow culture such as no other edu- 
cation has been able to secure. A method 
of education which not only helps men 
and women to go through their daily 
tasks with greater ease and efficiency, but 


_enables them to put heart in all their 
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work, to realize their own genius, and to 
find gladness at every turn, is what we 
have been looking for. 

The aim of Mrs. King’s work may be 
said in a word to be the educating of 
individual genius ; to give people freedom 
of spirit by placing at their disposal a 


healthy body freed and attuned to the. 


finest uses of thought and feeling. That 
method of education is surely best which 
takes cognizance of the entire personality 
and attempts to fit it for predestined uses. 
To learn to walk and move well, to 
breathe and speak efficiently—these are 
rudiments of education that have been 
strangely neglected. To reinstate them 
in their place and to relate them to sym- 
metrical general culture, is our need. 
The body cannot thrive on futile and dis- 
ordered exertion, nor the spirit be 
refreshed by silly and pointless exercise. 
And because the failure of the old order 
of physical education is being very gen- 
erally felt, this new vitalizing ideal of 
triune culture of which I am speaking is 
spreading through the country like a mes- 
sage of reprieve. 

If I understand Mrs. King’s philosophy 
rightly, she would say that unity, order 
of motion, and poise, are three main con- 
siderations in her scheme of training. 
To preserve and foster one’s unity of 
being; not to be distracted nor to suffer 
a partial culture ; not to develop the head 
at the expense of the heart, nor the hand 
at the cost of either. To be a single, 
united being in all our aspirations, 
thoughts, and actions ; to be glad all over, 
to be intelligent all over, to be efficient 
through and through. This is to realize 
one’s entire being as a unit. “ Isolation 
of parts” is a phrase significant of much 
that was wrong in old-fashioned physical 
teaching, indeed in old-fashioned educa- 
tion generally. To stand immovable on 
one leg while performing gyrations with 
the other, or to swing Indian clubs while 
the whole body except the arms was held 
rigid, might be excellent training for St. 
Vitus’s dance, Mrs. King would say, but 
was ridiculous preparation for the art of 
daily living. 

By order of motion, or sequence of 
procedure, is meant this: that there must 
be what Mrs. King calls spiritual lead in 
all ideal effort, in all our movements, 
undertakings, and actions. It is the order 
vf nature: first, energy, wish, caring, 
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choice; then thought, aim, direction ; and 
lastly, realization in accomplishment. To 
follow this order is to secure the utmost 
natural economy of effort, efficiency of 
result, and pleasure in occupation ; that is 
to say, the utmost beauty, helpfulness, 
and happiness in every personal act and 
in all human endeavor. 

Having realized unity in ourselves, to 
give it habitual poise is our further task. 
Poise of personality involves poise of 
the person, an unwabbling command of 
our bodies; and this in turn can only be 
maintained through muscular ability and 
a firm base of support. That implies 
unrestricting clothing and footgear—for 
women particularly some form: of dress 
that shall not obstruct deep breathing nor 
mar the soft, free grace of the throat and 
neck, and broad-toed, heelless shoes that 
shall give an adequate footing and free- 
dom for the moving body. It is an ideal 
that does not sound promising to the 
average woman, and certainly most dress 
reforms have not been altogether happy. 
But Mrs. King, who has given a great 
deal of thought to this branch of her 
subject, seems to have solved the myste- 
rious difficulty in some fortunate way 
without -sacrificing anything of the grace 
and exquisiteness which rightly enough 
belong to women. I suppose it is her 
inherent Latin taste which enables her to 
be radical without being obtrusive, and 
essential without being eccentric. She 
certainly carries out her uncompromising 
ideals with great tact and graciousness. 
In her philosophy of life the most needed 
reforms for modern woman could hardly 
be called a gain, unless they could be 
secured without impairing her immemo- 
rial dignity and charm. Like many 
thoughtful people, she sees that Ameri- 
can women are in some danger of selling 
their birthright for a mess of’ pottage; 
and while her ardent life is given to for- 
warding their essential interests and 
upholding for them unfaltering ideals, 
many of the more conspicuous “ women’s 
movements ” find her indifferent. She 
is too deep a thinker—I should like to 
say too full of profound racial wisdom— 
to be carried away by popular clamor. 

This is not the least of my reasons, . 
when I try to speak critically of her 
teaching, for giving her a place among 
modern thinkers beside the wise and 
serene Maeterlinck. 
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Little Sketches from Life, Calculated to Inspire, and to Stimulate Us to 
Look for the Good in Human Nature 


session. 


[N a Chicago school for crippled -chil- 
dren, a place whose corridors echo to 
the thump-thumping of little crutches and 
the uneven footfalls of misshapen feet, 
there is a teacher whose services do not 
cease with the dismissal bell. She has been 
with the school since its organization ten 
years ago, and two years ago she was 
able, through incessant self-denial, to 
take a little flat near the school, and in 
this Happy Haven, as she calls it, she 
has gathered five of the most unfortunate 
and destitute of her little scholars. From 
her meager salary she pays every 
expense ; she feeds and clothes them all. 
She has never made an appeal for help, 
never tried to advertise her undertaking, 
never seemed to realize that she was 
doing anything out of the ordinary. She 
is simply giving herself in taking care of 
these five who had no one else to take 
care of them. . She only regrets that she 
can’t care for six. M. H. B. 


ISS SARA SWEENEY of Pitts- 

burg, Pa., a retired business woman 
of means, was blind for thirteen years in 
her girlhood. She lost her sight when 
she was a small child. She seemed hope- 
lessly blind by the time she was in her 
teens. Her father was a clergyman. She 
asked him to pray unceasingly for the 
restoration of her sight, while she her- 
self, without any suggestion as to the 
treatment from others, began systematic 
“eye gymnastics.” At close intervals 
every day she would look up with her 
eyes and then look down and then from 
side to side, never tiring the eyeballs, but 
depending on going through the exercise 
at least once an hour and from five to 
ten movements each time. Finally the 
light began to dawn, her eyes slowly 


_cleared, and after patient months of the 


eye gymnastics her sight was fully re- 
stored. 

She is a woman advanced in years, but 
can read the finest print today without 
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Character Discoveries 


Epitor’s NotE—The name and address of each person here described is in the Editor’s pos- 


glasses. After her sight restoration, 
Miss Sweeney applied herself diligently 
to her studies. She was a schoolmate of 
Rebecca Harding, afterwards Rebecca 
Harding Davis, mother of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, in a seminary in Washington 
County, Pa. 

Miss Sweeney came to Pittsburg and 
began a wage-earning career as a mil- 
liner. She soon built up a trade which 
easily led, and for many years her 
“house ” had no competition. Although 
she has passed over these business inter- 
ests for some years, yet her name on mil- 
linery is today a guarantee of style and 
excellence, for she left her impress on 
the “ house” and those who came after. 

During her management she was ever 
quick to reward any assistant or amateur 
learning the trade for original or effec- 
tive ideas. She once paid one of her 
helpers a thousand dollars for a new 
shape of bonnet which Miss Sweeney’s 
trained eye knew would “take.” “ There 
is always good money for those who can 
think up attractive hat and _ bonnet 
shapes,” she once said. C. R. 


HE domestic inclinations and abilities 

of college girls are so often belittled 
that it is pleasant to record what some 
of them actually accomplish when called 
upon to perform typical housewifely 
duties. I know one girl, an elder sister, 
only three or four years out of college, 
who is a teacher in a city high school, 
and the housekeeper for a family of four. 
There is a brother in college, and two 
younger sisters, one in the high school 
and one in the grades. The older sister, 
the teacher, found and furnished a pleas- 
ant six-room flat, where, with the help of 
the little girls, she does all the housework 
but the washing and ironing. 

It takes careful planning and early 
rising, for she must be at her own school 
by eight, and the children must have a 
lunch to help them through the long fore- 
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noon. Back again she is, early in the 
afternoon, to prepare a more substan- 
tial lunch, to market, to plan, and to cook 
the dinner, all with skill and economy. 
On Saturdays the washerwoman comes, 
and the flat must be cleaned. The teacher- 
housekeeper keeps a sharp eye on the 
work and play of her little sisters, over- 
sees their lessons, and plans their clothes, 
and is always ready to entertain their 
friends and those of her brother as well 
as her own. Indeed, she is the most hos- 
_pitable of souls. Her fraternity sisters 
always know where they can have a meet- 
ing or a delightful lunch, and a Sunday 
rarely passes when she does not cook a 
delicious little dinner for some of her 
friends. Nor does she slight her own 
school work; she is a thorough and suc- 
cessful teacher. 
occur to her that she is doing anything 
exceptional or praiseworthy. She is in- 
tent upon bending all her energies to per- 
form her tasks. A. D. R. 


HE last time I saw Mrs. A was 
when she was ninety—we were both 
staying at her daughter’s country place. 
She is a stately woman, with a certain for- 
mality of manner combined with a sweet 
gentleness which prepares you for the 
knowledge that she is a Southerner. Tall 
and straight, dressed with a simple sort 
of elegance, a bit of filmy real lace in her 
soft hair and more of it about her throat, 
I think of her as she sat reading aloud 
to a group of young people. We sat on 
the piazza with our work, and she read a 
dialect story to us; read it delightfully, 
with a fine gleam of humor in her old 
eyes. I could not listen to the story for 
the wonder of the radiant old age before 
me. How had she conquered time, this 
splendid woman? 
Was it the beautiful spirit of love 
within? Perhaps; yet I have known 
‘many kindly, gentle souls to whom the 
years have brought great physical weak- 
ness and feebleness. I believe the real 
secret of Mrs. A ’s amazing youth 
is to be found in the wonderful breadth 
of her interests. She has I cannot tell 
how many ‘grandchildren and _great- 
grandchildren, yet not one of them all, 
I am sure, is so modern in his point of 
view, so up-to-date in interest. It is the 
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And it would never . 
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big things of life that absorb her, the 
great reforms of the world that are in 
her thoughts. She is never reminiscent. 
There is none of the critical spirit of old 
age. Alert to every newest altruistic turn 
of the world, she is in correspondence 
with many great leaders of our time. 
Years of almost total deafness, instead 
of being a handicap to this rare woman, 
seem only to have made it possible for 
her to keep from her mind all that is 
petty. 

Last summer, when she was ninety- 
three years of age, she had an operation 
on hér eyes for cataracts. She had it 
without anesthetic, and it lasted half an 
hour. As soon as it was over the surgeon 
said: “‘ Are you suffering, Mrs. A s 
“T am perfectly comfortable, thank you.” 

“Ts there anything anyone can do for 
you?” 

“Yes,” came the quick reply, “I 
should like to have someone read me the 
morning paper.” 

It is good to know that the beauty of 
her inner life is repeated in her pleasant 
surroundings and in the loving care and 
appreciation of those about her. 

To know her is to resolve to break 
through the narrowing hedge of private 
interest and fill one’s mind with thoughts 
worthy and inspiring. FE. L. T. 


NABLE to walk from birth, or even 

to stand alone, and incapacitated as 
to her hands, my heroine is now about 
thirty years old, and the jolliest, happiest, 
and best-loved member of her household, 
all of whose interests center about her 
chair. She went to school by pushing a 
chair along the sidewalk and pulling her- 
self up with it. When her classes were 
promoted to upstairs departments, and 
she could no longer attend, she went oc- 
casionally to the building to procure lists 
of books from the teachers, and kept up 
with her class through the equivalent of 
a high school course. Her health is frail, 
so that this is no small achievement. Her 


laugh is frequent and merry, and she 
never indulges in whining or complaint, 
but makes the utmost possible happiness 
for herself and everyone around her out 
of such materials as she finds at hand. 
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Lady Help 


‘In this era of flying machines and 

wireless telephony, are we putting 
too severe a tax upon the credulity of 
our readers in asserting that there are, 
in England, household workers (not 
“ servants,” precisely) who actually pay 
board in the homes which they serve? 
Yet such is the fact, by the soundest of 
testimony. These workers are known as 
“lady help;” their development can be 
traced, no doubt, to peculiar social and 
industrial conditions. 

Think, ye harassed housewives of 
America, of getting the services of a 
well-educated “lady parlor maid,” with 
a dollar or a dollar and a half cash, for 
board, thrown in! If a people who are 
slaves to caste can evolve such a plan, 
why not we? 

The “ lady help,” being a young woman 
of good birth and education—though 
poor in purse—must have as good quar- 
ters as one of the family, and must in- 
deed be treated as one of the family. In 
homes of moderate circumstances the 
mistress and the “ lady nelp” work side 
by side at household tasks, like mother 
and daughter. A correspondent in Eng- 
land writes of a vicar’s household—a de- 
lightfully cultivated home, whose mem- 
bers are received by the nobility of the 
neighborhood—in which the “ lady help ” 
pays ten shillings a week board and helps 
the vicar’s wife in the -cooking and all 
the homely duties of the house. Girls 
of gentle breeding advertise for situa- 
tions in homes of this description. 

Thus have our English cousins found 
a way around the one great obstacle to 
intelligent domestic service in the United 
States of America—the social stigma. 
Something analogous to this is not un- 
known among us; for example, girl stu- 
dents helping the wives of college pro- 
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fessors. Several letters received at this 
office in the past few weeks have reported 
instances of this sort. 

The growing recognition of the diffi- 
culty and the dignity of household arts 
and science should tend to open the eyes 
of our young women to opportunities in 
this sphere. The business relation, 
strictly so interpreted, tends to fade in 
the household where one or two servants 
are employed—excellent theories to the 
contrary notwithstanding—and the per- 
‘sonal relation must therefgre seek the 
best conditions available. 


An Awakening 


&~ A quiet but determined inquiry into 
the moral welfare of the children 
in the public schools of Springfield, this 
magazine’s old home, has begun. Moth- 
ers and fathers have become thoroughly 
aroused, and are meeting, sometimes dur- 
ing the Sunday school hour of the church, 
and sometimes on weekday evenings, to 
talk matters over with teachers. The 
schools of a town not far from here have 
been the subject lately of a private over- 
hauling which turned up a shocking con- 
dition of things. The co-operation of 
wise and consecrated women and men 
seems certain to go a long way toward 
cleansing the rottenness uncovered. 

Not that the children and young peo- 
ple of today are worse than those of 
earlier generations; but they should in 
our enlightened day be better, and if 
fathers and mothers everywhere wake 
up to their responsibilities and duties, 
they will be better. The answer to the 
question of the proper, practical educa- 
tion in sex hygiene we believe to have 
been made by Los Angeles. whose noble 
work for girls and boys has been de- 
scribed in our pages. 
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** Think on These Things ”’ 


If neutral spirits, flavored and col- 

ored to resemble whisky, may be 
labeled and sold as whisky, as President 
Taft has decided, why may not vinegar 
made from sugar-house waste or mo- 
lasses be labeled and sold for the same 
product as cider vinegar? This is the 
argument of the attorneys for the manu- 
facturers who are turning out each year 
some 75,000,000 gallons of vinegar which 
never saw an apple, and it would seem 
to hold water—if not vinegar. By the 
same token why may not vanilla ex- 
tracted from the tonka bean be yet va- 
nilla, and maple sirup three-quarters glu- 
cose be still “ maple”? In a word, what 
becomes of our Pure Food Law? 


&=s2 Mothers’ day falls upon the second 
Sunday in May, each year, and its 
symbol is the white carnation. The ob- 
servance of the day seems to be spread- 
ing, and well it may. The occasion is 
celebrated for our readers by the publi- 
cation this month of Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins’ story, ““ A Submerged Mother ”—a 
suggestive and interesting tale. 


The muck-raker has been overhaul- 

ing the ice cream supplies of New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
other cities, and found them reeking with 
malevolent organisms. Poor ice cream 
is more dangerous than inferior candy, 
and should be let severely alone. Know 
your dealer. 


&=2 The summer exchange of children 

between different countries, for the 
larger ends of international comity as 
well as for private education, was pro- 
mulgated in a May issue of this maga- 
zine several years ago. The plan is now 
urged by Prof. Ernst Richard of Co- 
lumbia University. In the interests of 
international peace, to say nothing of 
commerce, this would be a wise policy. 
Something of the sort has been going on 


for years between England and the Con- 
tinent. Professor Richard would like to 
see North and South America bound 
closer in this way. 


The women of Seattle no sooner 

acquired the ballot than they set 
about a municipal housecleaning which 
set the tongues of the entire nation wag- 
ging. The issue was the Home, and 
they were ready and waiting to do battle 
in its defense. 


A new phenomenon, so far as we 

know, is the action of the seniors 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College 
in asking for and securing a semi-official 
course in table manners. To judge from 


observation in hotels, restaurants, and 


dining cars, the last coneern of the aver- 
age American man of business or affairs 
is his manners at table. One wonders 
whether mothers and fathers give a 
thought to the table habits of their chil- 
dren, the boys in particular; at least, 
whether those of a generation ago did. 
The spectacle of a_ well-dressed and 
seemingly intelligent man violating all 
the rules of good breeding in a public 
eating place is an everyday one. 


&=2 A point for which there was not 

space in our March article on hon- 
est weights and measures was the attitude 
of the federal government toward the 
shrinking cereal package. Weights are 
not stated on cereal packages, therefore 
manufacturers are not liable to prosecu- 
tion, but Dr. Stratton, the head of the 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, seeks 
legislation which shall compel the clear 
stating and enforcement of weights. The 
present uncertainty leaves quite too much 
to the cupidity or the honor of the manu- 
facturer. 


How many clergymen celebrated 
Tuberculosis Sunday by haranguing 
half-asphyxiated congregations ? 
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A charming summer cottage, interior views of which are shown on the following pages 


A Model Seashore Cottage 


By Mary H. Northend 


IXTY feet from the shores of 
Charlestown Bay, and_ separated 
from it by a broad stretch of close- 

cropped lawn, dotted at intervals with 
flowering shrubs, stands the charming 
summer cottage of Miss Kate R. Stearns, 
at Westerly, R: I. It was designed by 
the owner under the supervision of Mr. 
Robert C. N. Monahan, architect, and 
its cost complete was three thousand dol- 
lars. y 
Its long, sweeping outlines, suggestive 
of roomy interiors, are pleasantly relieved 
by dormer insertions at the front and 
rear, and the quaint casement windows, 
so attractive when rightly employed, are 
here used with excellent contrasting 
effect. The contour of the frame out- 
lines shows the benefits of careful 
thought and strict attention to harmony 
of detail, and the finished whole presents 
a result at once pleasing and artistic. 
Overornamentation and unwarranted 
elaboration are happily lacking, and the 


confusing jumble caused by jogs and 
ugly protrusions, so frequently seen in 
houses of this type, are in this instance 
conspicuous by. their absence. 

The exterior. finish of the dwelling is 
in keeping with the simplicity of - its 
design. It is of weather-stained shingles, 
with white painted trim and dark green 
blinds, and its foundation walls of rough 
field stone are nearly hidden by the thick 
growth of shrubbery that has _ been 
planted around them. The house is built 
facing the bay, with the main traveled 
roadway at the rear, and it is approached 
from the town proper by two distinct 
routes—water and land. <A _ narrow, 
graveled pathway leads from the boat 
landing, built at the edge of the grassland 
sweep, to the front veranda entrance, 
and another path winds from _ the 
highway to the side veranda entrance. 
The views obtainable from all parts of 
the cottage are varied and beautiful, and 
as far as the eye can discern stretches 
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of meadowland shadowed by fine old 


.trees gently slope, to the edge of the bay, 


its surface dotted with the sails of 
various craft. 

Across the front of the cottage is 
broad, covered veranda, with roof sup- 
ports of shingled posts, and from here 
entrance is gained to the principal interior 
apartments. A portion of this veranda 
is glass inclosed and equipped as a sun 
parlor, and in color scheme and furnish- 
ings it is most attractive. Beneath the 
many-paned, sliding windows, extending 
on two sides of the room, is a cozy, built- 
in seat, cushioned in dark green and piled 
with downy pillows. Wicker furniture, 
stained to harmonize with these seat 
cushions, forms the basis of the furnish- 
ings, and a round table of the mission 
type serves as a receptacle for writing 
materials, books, etc., and completes the 
equipment of this very satisfactory sun 
room. The windows are fitted with 
shades, which may be lowered when the 
sunlight is too strong, and the. windows 
themselves are capable of being entirely 
thrown open if desired. From one side 
of the apartment broad French windows 
connect with the living room, and from 
the opposite end the dining room opens. 
When occasion demands, these three 
rooms can be practically converted into 
one, thus affording convenient and spa- 
cious quarters for entertaining. 

The entrance door opens without pre- 
liminary of hall or vestibule into the 
living room, a pleasant apartment of 
admirable proportions. It is finished in 
cypress, tinted a soft moss green; and 
the floor, like all the floors throughout 
the house, is of hard wood, stained and 
polished. Navajo rugs of beautiful design 
partly cover the floor surface, the one in 
the alcove being especially noteworthy as 
characteristic of one of the old-time 
Indian weaves. At the front of the room 
is a large bow window, with softly cush- 
ioned seat beneath, whereon one may 
lounge and contemplate the beauties of 
the bay, just without, and to the left is 


a built-in bookcase, cleverly arranged in 
a space that would otherwise be barren. 

The feature of the apartment is the 
massive fireplace of rough gray field 
stone, arranged at one side, and suff- 


ciently spacious to burn a five-foot log. 


It is equipped with many of the old-time 
fire implements, and its iron crane and 
hanging .pot recall the fireplaces of 
colonial days. 

From the end of the alcove, at the 
right of the fireplace, a simple staircase 
ascends to the second floor apartments. 
This alcove, which has the appearance of 
a hallway, is characterized by a built-in 
settle, softly cuShioned, that extends the 
length of one side. It is brightened by. 
ornamental baskets, arranged about, and 
kept constantly filled with flowers, and 
while practically distinct from the main 
part of the room is nevertheless an inti- 
mate part of it by reason of its har- 
monious finish and furnishings. 

The dining room, which opens to the 
left of the firéplace, is charming in the 
simplicity of its arrangement. It is fin- 
ished, like the living room, in cypress, 
stained green, and the furnishings are 
entirely of fine old mahogany. A built-in 
cupboard, with drawers beneath, is pro- 
vided at one side, and on the broad plate 
rail that extends around the four sides of 
the apartment rare pieces of pewter and 
old-time china are displayed. Opening 
from the dining room is a good-sized 
pantry, equipped with the customary cup- 
boards and shelves, and beyond here is 
the large, finely arranged kitchen. To 
one side opens a servant’s chamber, and 
connected with it is a well-appointed 
bathroom. 

On the sécond floor are five large bed- 
rooms, each provided with excellent 
closet accommodations, as well as a large 
bathroom. 

The house is ideal in location and 
appointments, and is a striking example 
of what careful thought and little expense 
will accomplish in the way of artistic 
results. 
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Ou Wonderful Summer 


By Mary Straithmore 


T WAS with an eye to economy that 
we planned our vacation last summer, 
for we are teachers and haven't very 

much money, and besides we went to 
Europe the year before and used up all 
our spare cash. There were three of us 
in the scheme and we were all private- 
school teachers, so the months of June, 
July, August, and September were all 
ours. 

Cape Cod was our choice of a place. 
We discovered exactly what we wanted 
in a remote little village of the township 
of Falmouth. The house itself was a 
treasure—a real, old-fashioned Cape Cod 
house, with quaint woodwork and old 
fireplaces and a brick oven. It was 
eighty-five years old, and had been built 
“on honor,” so it was as good as upon 
the day it was erected. 

Economizing was easy and great fun, 
and to show you how wisely we planned 
and worked, our whole summer of joy 


cost us only $1.75 each a week, which 
does not include our railway fare. We 
planted a little garden and raised the 
greater part of our vegetables. We 
bought our wood by the cord, uncut, and 


sawed it ourselves. We had two pigs 
that we bought of a farmer for a mere 
song in June. They lived on scraps 
from the table and vegetables from the 
garden till they were quite big, and then 
we sold them to the local butcher and 
paid him our entire bill for the summer 
with the proceeds. 

We raised our own vegetables or ex- 
changed with our neighbors for theirs ; we 
had our own apples, raspberries, blueber- 
ries, blackberries ; and beach plums grew 
wild inabundance for us. Milk, cream,and 
eggs could be bought at very low rates. 
The fish and other sea foods we got ex- 
ceedingly cheap, catching our own crabs 
and frequently going for clams and small 
fish ourselves for the pleasure of it. Our 
groceries amounted to less than three 
dollars a week for all of us. 

In August we commenced to “ put up 
things.” We canned and preserved and 
pickled arid chow-chowed and marma- 
laded and jellied for many a day, with the 
sunshine pouring into the old kitchen and 
the breeze blowing gently through its 
many doors. And we were happier than 
we had ever been before in our lives, 

happier even than in 


‘ 


those wonderful 
months in Europe. 
The house cost fifty 
dollars for the season. 
Our preserves and 
pickles we sold to pri- 
vate customers for 
sixty-eight dollars, dur- 
ing the autumn and 
winter. That cleared 
our rent and our pre- 
serving expenses. 
Anyone could have 
all the joy and delight- 
ful work that we did 
and spend as little. 
Cape Cod is full of 
small houses to rent at 
low prices, if one goes 
away from the railroad. 


Our real old-fashioned Cape Cod house 


We were eight miles 
from Falmouth. 
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Our New House 


IV--The Home Grounds 
By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett 
by 


OME grounds depend for real ef- 
fectiveness, not upon decoration 
and adornment, but upon general 

design. Trees and vines, shrubberies and 
hedges, flower borders, flower gardens, 
and lawns, all have a place, but not for 
their own sakes alone. They are valuable 
as part of the structure and design of an 
ornamented place, and as essential parts 
of the verdure. This places the emphasis, 
not upon the individual plant or flower, 
but upon mass planting and upon an 
appearance of unity and purpose for the 
whole place. 

In the very smallest front yards one 
thing can be accomplished just as well 
as in grounds of large area: the house 


walls may be connected with the ground 
through some sort of planting. Shrubs | 
planted near the base of the house give 
the house an immediate relationship with 
the ground. They take away all appear- 
ance of -loneliness and isolation, The 
clump of shrubs below the dining room 
bay is made up of Spirea Thunbergi 
and the Deutzia gracilis. The garden 
spirzas are shrubs.of great hardiness and 
beauty. Thunberg’s spirea is a low 
shrub. Beware of shrubs that will grow 
up to obstruct your window views. It is 
the first spirea to bloom, coming out 
with the forsythias and the Magnolia 
stellata. It is a shrub of delicate grace, 
as delicate in the hazy brown of its win- 


On a stucco house you can use vines to your heart's content. Page 598 
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We brought the charm of the banking stones to the front. Page 600 


ter leaflessness as in the time of its bloom 
and green summer self. The Deutzia 
gracilis is one of the smallest of its 
genus. In May it is a mass of lovely 
pure white flowers. 

The planting of shrubbery near the 
house is not only a matter of selection, 
but of proportion. Sometimes shrubs as 
high as the lilacs can be used with great 
effect, while at other times they would 
show the house to disadvantage. 

Our terrace wall gave us an opportu- 
nity for a perennial border. A perennial 
border about the house has peculiar dan- 
gers that do not present themselves with 
as much force when the border is in a 
less restrained position; but as it is one 
of the pleasures of life for me, its very 
dangers add an element of sport. Its 
dangers are a leaning to straggliness, a 
lack of structural dignity, and a failing 
of contintious bloom. To keep it from 
looking straggly, with a patch of full 
bloom next to an empty spot of past love- 
liness, necessitates a repeat pattern or a 
balanced arrangement of some sort. A 
patch of early iris should not be a neigh- 
bor of August phlox, for instance, but 
intermingled in some decorative way. 
Then its leaves will have a charm until 
late autumn. Straight, strong-stemmed 
plants like the chrysanthemums give an 
orderly green up to the very last garden 
days. The bed must be weeded of strag- 
glers, which is not as easy a matter as it 
sounds, 

The border must always be watched 
with an eye to bare spots. The seeds of 
quick annuals must ever be ready to fill 
up empty places with bloom. Foxgloves, 
with their tall June bell towers, give the 


border a fine dignity. Larkspurs, too, 
are good for this purpose until early July. 
Then if you cut them down, they will 
come to a lesser bloom in September. 
We had Canterbury bells one year. 
Their name attracted us so that we just 
had to make their acquaintance, but I 
enjoy their graceful sister, the Campan- 
ula persicifolia much more, with its fine 
long stems and its bell-like flowers nod- 
ding in groups at the top. Good compo- 
sition and color effects can be secured by 
using large quantities of a few sorts 
rather than by using a few individuals of 
many kinds. 

Yet it is marvelous how many different 
flowers you can grow in a border four 
and one-half to nve feet wide and yet 
keep to the effectiveness of mass planting. 
You really need this wealth to keep up 
a continuous bloom. You also need some 
experience with the flower calendar. Our 
border starts with purple and gold cro- 
cuses. Then there is a row of Roman 
hyacinths behind a row of pink and blue 
hyacinths. It is really a row of pink ones 
with a few blue ones of the same relative 
shade mixed in at given intervals to break 
up the continuous line. If you use daf- 
fodils after this, your tulips should 
be late bloomers, preferably the tall- 
stemmed ones. These bulbs can all be 
left in the ground the year round. By 
the time the June flowers bloom, they 
have vanished from sight to await 
another spring. If you have sweet Wil- 
liam, phlox, and chrysanthemums to give 
the major part of bloom to June, August, 
and October, use a late Japanese iris, 
lilies, or snapdragons in July, asters or 
verbenas, dahlias or gladiolus in Septem- 
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ber. Hollyhocks are too high against our 
terrace wall, and rob the other flowers of 
their rations. Goldenglow is too high, 
but then I wouldn’t have goldenglow; 
it is a rank grower, and is often infested 
with tiny red bugs. There is something 
about the color combination of its yellow 
flowers and the green of its leaves that 
makes me dislike it on small places near 
the green of shrubbery and grass. I 
noticed, however, that this personal dis- 
like passed into admiration when I saw 
it in a large walled flower garden where 
it was part of a mass of bloom in a fif- 
teen-feet-wide border. 

With flowers, as with most things, it 
is much a matter of fitness. Cosmos are 
my special favorites. To have a glass of 
November cosmos on the dining table 
seems to me the height of luxurious 
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delight. I grew them for two seasons, 
when the need of annuals was urgent, 
as it always is in a newly planted peren- - 
nial border. Then I was forced, much 
against my will, to realize that they were 
unsuited to the terrace border. 

On a stucco house you can use vines 
to your heart’s content. In the beginning, 
I thought this meant absolute freedom of 
selection. I thought any vine would take 
kindly to our house. I saw the fine white 
clematis overhanging a farmhouse porch. 
It was one dense sheet of bloom. I just 
had to plant it by the terrace wall. It 
seemed gracefully content the first year, 
but the second year I realized that its 
seemingly fragile grace is backed by a 
wonderfully vigorous constitution. It 
can make a growth of twenty feet in a 
season, and loves to climb skyward. It 


. 


seemed cruel not to let it live up to its 
aspirations, so we transplanted it to the 
porch, where the hop vine had wound 
itself about the posts. Even the direction 
of their climbing is a matter of impor- 
tance. The hop twines itself from your 
right to left, with the sun. The morning 
glory twines from your left to right, or 
against the sun. And they are constant 
in this direction of their climbing. After 
transplanting the clematis and rooting up 
the hop, we tried the Virginia creeper, 
which is considered the best single vine 
for covering buildings. It lacked a cer- 
tain trimness and delicacy that our house 
demanded. The Japanese ivy (Ampelop- 
sis tricuspidata) exactly satisfies its 
needs, 

For an evergreen vine to be used be- 
‘hind rhododendrons, laurels, mahonias, 
or other broad-leaved evergreens, the 
five-leaved akebia is not only a robust, 
rapid grower, but exceedingly handsome. 
There are all kinds of vines. Some are 
great and hardy climbers, like the Chi- 
nese wistaria, which was introduced into 
England from China about 1816, and of 
which there was a specimen twenty-five 
years later that had branches one hun- 
dred feet long on each side of the main 
stem. Some vines, like the morning 
glories, are tender annuals. Some, like 
the scarlet runners, are prized for their 
flowers. Some, like the English ivy, are 
prized for their leaves. To their useful- 
ness in covering unsightly objects, or 
shading verandas, summerhouses, and 
arbors is added this other usefulness of 
bringing the house into close touch with 
the verdure of the earth. The planting 
of various kinds of vines, such as ram- 
blers, honeysuckles, and clematis, or even 
the various kinds of clematis about a sin- 
gle piazza, is not apt to give as homo- 
geneous an effect as the happy growth 
of a single vine, unless you have a special 
decorative scheme well in mind in which 
the principles of balance are of major 
importance. 

A small city backyard is virtually an 
outdoor room with four walls about it. 
It can be made beautiful as a room is 
made beautiful. One of the charms of 
life in European cities is this transforma- 
of a small backyard into a vita! part of 
the home life. The grounds should not 


be so cut up as to take away the breadth 
For the same 


of effect that is essential. 
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reason, as well as for the sake of unity, 
it should not be promiscuously dotted 
with specimens. 

A good lawn is not made by a good 
bag of park seed. It is made of the good 
ground below. It is a paying investment, 
if you have good earth for a top soil, to 
have it taken up before you begin to build 
and not to have it returned until the 
grading is finished. In the meantime, it 
can be prepared, profusely fertilized, and 
properly lightened. I should almost rec- 
ommend its being sieved if it did not 
sound too fastidious, because in my bas- 
ketful of experiences with weeds, I have 
found a stone at the root of every plan- 
tain and dandelion. There are dangerous 
pitfalls in inductive reasoning. Other- 
wise, I should establish this relationship 
under the general law of cause and effect. 
The time to think of a lawn is before you 
plant it, and thereafter; not in the sum- 
mer drouth, but in the month of April. 

Some houses are so near the street that 
they may have nothing further than the 
border planting about the house and a 
lawn with an ornamental shrub or blos- 
soming tree near the walk. Even this 
works wonders, especially if there is 
some concerted plan among the residents 
of a street; while street trees and, where 
space permits, shrubbery planting be- 
tween the curb and walk, will complete 
the charm of the scene. 

In our neighborhood the places are 
hedged in from the street, a fashion 
which gives a delightful privacy. There 
were hedges of privet on both sides of 
our lot when we bought it, so we had 
no choice in the selection of the hedge, 
but the California privet has a well- 
nigh faultless character for a trimmed 


hedge. Some hedges are well-nigh 
impassable, like the farmer’s Osage 
orange. Some are distinctly ornamental, 


like some of the spirzeas, viburnums, or 
the Cydonia Japonica. I like to call the 
flowering quince Cydonia, for Cydon was 
the original home of the quince, which 
was named in honor of it the Cydonian 
apple. Cydon was: an ancient harbor 
town on the north coast of Crete, so old 
that it was mentioned by Homer. Yet its 
antiquity is immortalized by the yearly 
blossoming time on our spring lawns in 
the form of this Japanese descendant. 
Some hedges are evergreen, like the 
Norway spruce, the American arbor vitz, 
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and the common hemlock. They act as 
windshields as well as a welcome green 
in winter time. A low hedge that is 
charming all the year round is the bar- 
berry. It has dainty flowers. In sum- 
mer it is a beautiful green, which changes 
to brilliant autumnal tints. In winter it 
is an abundance of red berries in a haze 
of brown. 

At the corners of the shrubbery we 
have planted some of the tall Loniceras, 
the Tartarian bush-honeysuckles. They 
bloom in May, with a pleasant fragrance. 
Their berries are an ornamental touch of 
red and yellow in July and August, while 
their foliage is luxuriant until very late. 
They have graceful outlines, and the 
habit of their branches of bending out- 
ward and downward makes them good 
for corner planting. The Diervilla rosea, 
or weigela, has this habit even more 
accentuated, for its branches curve almost 
to the ground. A row of ninebark looks 
well between corner plantings of weige- 
las. Ninebark grows about ten feet high. 
Its flowers are very much like the Spirea 
Van Houttei, but its fruit has character- 
istics of its own. 

With the honeysuckles, we have used 
the unclipped privets, that are topped in 
the winter with clusters of black berries, 
and some of the cornels. We admired 
the unclipped privets a long time before 
their kinship with the hedge privet was 
revealed to us. They have a clean, dark 
foliage and fragrant white flowers, but 
they are especially conspicuous in the 
winter. All of us- who love the winter 
for the hazy mist of color that represents 


‘the elfish soul of leafless shrubbery, owe 


special devotion to the cornels, for in 
themselves alone they form a coalescence 
of charming tints. Some have reddish 
brown twigs, some green, some dull pur- 
ple, while the red osier dogwood of our 
watercourses and its cultivated garden 
cousin, the Cornus alba, or red-stemmed 
dogwood, have blood-red twigs and stems 
that glow all winter and burst forth into 
flame with the mergence of winter into 
spring. 

In front, and a little inside the honey- 
suckles, there are a few snowberries, the 
old-time garden favorites, whose effec- 
tive white berries come out by the middle 
of August and bloom well into Septern- 
ber, at a time when the shrubbery is at its 
quietest. They make a good combina- 
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tion with a mass of roses. The Indian 
currant, with its drooping wands of pur- 
plish red berries, is also used with rose 
bushes, while the barberries may be con- 
sidered in the light of bosom friends of 
the Japanese rose, the Rosa rugosa. This 
rose has great virtues. It takes care 
of itself, does not catch the prevalent 
rose diseases, and grows. up good and 
strong. Its leaves are dark and glossy, 
while its hips are almost as decorative 
as its large, single flowers. 

The ornamental value of the single 
roses is rarely appreciated as it should 
be. The wild roses have a charm all 
their own, and are especially ornamental 
for shrubbery borders. Our border has 
the Rosa lucida for the mass effect. It 
grows bushy, from three to six feet in 
height, and has small, delicate foliage. 
Here and there we have planted a few 
Rosa nitida and Rosa humilis, both of 
which have fine foliage like the lucida, 
but are of lower growth. At the edge and 
trailing over the stones we have the 
Japanese trailing rose, Rosa Wichuraiana. 
I was first introduced to it during a drive 
under a stone bridge on a large country 
estate. There it was trailing down from 
the roadside above in the most lavish 
manner, and in full bloom. 

The lot behind ours is a few feet 
higher than ours, so that by keeping the 
ground of the shrubbery higher than the 
lawn we not only made it pleasanter for 
our back neighbors and solved the grad- 
ing problem in a mild way, but also 
brought the charm of the banking stones 
to the front. These stones not only give 
the Wichuraiana a chance to show in a 
limited way its propensity for festooning, 
but make it possible to have an edging 
border on either side of the bench. For 
several years we have used the Phlox 
Drummondi, the annual, a native of 
Texas, where it is called the “ Texan 
pride.” Seed for this may be sown in 
the open ground any time after danger 
from frost is past, and in a few weeks 
it is a mass of bloom. It comes in lovely 
shell pinks, deep rose, and soft lilacs. 
This year we are going to try the Car- 
pathian harebell, which is about six 
inches high, with the loveliest clear blue 
flowers. The Spiraea Thunbergi at each 
end of the border is a single specimen 
and is used to give a decorative 
finish. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


of household accounts, from a 

woman who felt that in the com- 
parison to be obtained from collective 
data might be found a source of inspira- 
tion and help for distressed housekeepers, 
was printed in this magazine some 
months ago. At the end of the article 
these questions were asked: 


1. Do you keep a household account? If so, 
by what method ? 
Do you keep it comparatively? That is, 


can you tell if January, 1910, was a more ex- 
pensive month than January, 1909? 

3. Is the account kept in such a manner as to 
show extravagance in any special item or place? 

4. Will comparison with other household ac- 
counts aid you in cutting down your own ex- 
rg ? If not, what comparative tables might 
0 so? 


A tabulation was made of the replies 
and the comments on the many systems 
of accounts submitted, and twelve 
months’ time given in order to show what 
the comparison meant. The facts de- 
duced from the letters received are very 
simple. 

Comparatively few households do keep 
accounts. That is, the method adopted 
in the majority of cases seems to be an 
appropriation of $10, $15, $25 a week, 
as the case may be, and living within 
that amount without tabulating its dis- 
tribution. 

If it is kept so it might be used com- 
paratively the comparison is rarely made, 
Interest in the special place where an 
amount was saved or spent is not suffi- 


Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor, and Director Good Housekeeping Institute 


The Keeping of Household Accounts 


How Far Is It Necessary or Desirable ? 


LETTER concerning the keeping 


cient to make the man or woman look 
back for the year and compare. 

Comparison with other househeld ac- 
counts will not help when it is a mere 
comparison. Different prices prevail all 
over one state, to say nothing of different 
portions of the country, and the same 
things are not in season at the same 
time. The wants and needs of each 
family differ as widely as their incomes. 

No man could run his business suc- 
cessfully if he were unable to balance his 
income and outgo and show profit. 
When the expenditures exceed the 
amount of money coming in loss and 
failure ensue. In the house the profit 
is not shown in cash, but in physical 
welfare, material things and intellectual 
growth. The. food paid for with hard 
cash disappears, the labor expended has 
to be repeated over and over again. The 
concert, the visit to the picture gallery, 
the contribution in church, mean money 
spent, but the returns can in no way be 
estimated or put down. That is, the 
incentive for the keeping of accounts in 
any business concern seems to be lack- 
ing in the affairs of the home, because 
profit or balance between income and 
outgo is such an illusive, not to be reck- 
oned thing. 

Yet, again and again, parents are at 
fault in not bringing up girls and boys 
to realize what they cost in actual dol- 
lars and cents. They should have allow- 
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ances and be compelled to live within their 
means from the first moment they begin 
to spend money. They should be taught 
the worth of it, in a self-respecting, lov- 
ing way, not be made to feel that they 
are a burden because they are being sup- 
ported by someone else, but shown what 
proper expenditure, living within their 
income, truly means. 

The keeping of household accounts 
should be done, but the method should 
be the simplest which can be devised. 
The simplest way is probably that of a 
day book in which every item of income 
or expenditure is jotted down, and a 
weekly summing up on cards. 

Whatever the system used, the object 
in view is to learn to use the money well. 
It is necessary in the majority of cases 
to apportion the income to the family’s 
needs. No matter what amount is put 
aside for food, an attempt should at least 
be made to learn how to live well within 
that sum. This must mean comparison 
from time to time, but it means far more 
the learning how to choose, how to buy 
well, so as to avoid unnecessary expense. 

One letter from a man said: “The 
whole advantage of keeping household 
accounts is not merely to tabulate the 
expenses, but by comparison to gauge 
these expenses.” 

Another letter very properly sums up 
the matter in this way: “I do not see 
how comparing one person’s expenses 
with another’s would help anyone. A 
person capable of adapting my methods 
to her problems could far easier evolve 
her own as I did mine to fit my needs. 
What is extravagance for a family of 
two or three, living on small salaries, 
would be too plain for a more prosperous 
family where much entertaining was 
done. The only advice which seems 
practicable is to repeat what has been 
said so often: avoid expensive cuts of 
meat, things out of season, and food 
which is more taste than nourishment. 
A perfectly sinful amount of money is 
certainly spent on a luxurious table in 
these days, and often by those who can 
least afford it. If anything can be done 
to turn the tide it will surely improve the 
distance to which a dollar can be 
stretched, and I hope you may aid it.” 

The only aid lies in education. What 
has occurred is so obvious. When women 
first began to buy supplies for the house, 
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food was not only cheap, but clean and 
pure. With increased population and 
prosperity the cost of living natu- 
rally increased, and then competition 
brought into being miserable tricks and 
shams which resulted in unclean, impure 
food. The cost, however, did not de- 
crease, as there are always more mouths 
to feed. Then it began to be necessary 
to know how to select, and this necessity 
increases with each year. However 
individual the problem may be there are 
certain general rules. There are certain 
foods which yield a large amount of 
nutrition in relation to their cost. There 
are those whose first cost is cheap, but 
which yield so little for the body’s needs 
that their real cost is very high. What 
women everywhere need to know is this’ 
kind of thing—is chicken at twenty cents 
a pound a reasonable or expensive food ? 

Does a pot roast of eight pounds 
at fourteen cents a pound in the end 
cost more or less than a rib roast of the 
same weight at twenty-two cents a 
pound? 

These questions and many others like 
them are not to be answered by arith- 
metic. A weighing and computing of 
what we actually eat of the chicken 
brings the cost up to about sixty cents 
a pound, and even then the whole story 
has not been told. An eight-pound pot 
roast, costing $1.12, when cooked is re- 
duced to about five pounds, or 22.5 cents 
a pound. If this is all solid meat it still 
costs less than the rib roast at twenty- 
two cents; if not, if the computation is 
carried through, the rib roast may be 
found to cost the less. This is often- 
times true of chuck and rib roasts, and 
almost invariably so of cuts of chuck 
and sirloin. 

This is what is meant by saying women 
must learn how to choose. And this they 
cannot do unless they know the factors 
which determine choice. One could 
easily buy food and produce an expense 
account which would seem to be a marvel 
of economy, which, if analyzed, would 
be found to be most extravagant pur- 
chasing, merely because the actual aim 
or result of purchasing and cooking food 
at all would not -be realized. The result 
desired is not mere food, but physical 
well being. It is not how little did you 
spend, but how much of the real thing 
did you buy with what was spent. 
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The Selection of Silks 


By Charlotte Waite, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Eprtor’s Note—An article on the selection of Linens appeared in the March issue, and one on 


Blankets and Towels in the April issue. 


OMEN seem more and more in- 
terested in the whys and where- 
fores of things. It is not so 

many years ago that all women knew tex- 
tiles, grades of goods, and what each 
should cost, because it is not so very 
many years ago since women made what 
men and women wore. Since then, within 
a comparatively few years, mills and the 
making of many things have multiplied 
with such rapidity that women no longer 
know by experience. 

Only the other day when conversing 
with a friend about some textile work in 
college I was interrupted by a question, 
confused and rather comprehensive, but 
asked very much in earnest, “ What 
makes a foulard a foulard, a taffeta 
a taffeta, and a pongee a pongee? 
What’s the difference, and why does 
one wear better than another?” <A 
woman asked this, and women are asking 
it the world over, although in varying 
phraseology. Then my friend continued, 
“Why did my last silk petticoat split 
across the knees after a few months’ 
wear, while the one before it, seemingly 
of the same grade and kind, went in rib- 
bons up the back after being worn a 
respectable interval of time?” 

There is certainly a difference between 
the silks one purchases nowadays and 
those our grandmothers bought. But did 
it ever occur to you that their standards 

were different from ours in silks as well 
as other things? They bought one silk 
gown where we buy five. They asked for a 
quality that would wear, and it is prob- 
ably as true in silks as in other economic 
products that “ we make what we buy.” 
That means that the supply inevitably 
conforms to or follows our demands. 

A grandmother of the real, old-fash- 
ioned kind bought silk for one gown and 
paid probably three dollars a yard for it, 
but how it did wéar. No cracks, nor splits, 
nor tiny. sievelike holes in that silk ; and as 
for rustle, it had the genuine “ scroop’ 
of the real article and not the metallic 
rattle of today. Grandmother wore it 


for her best gown for possibly five years. 
Would we do so today? Are we not all 
better satisfied with cheaper, more or 
less beautiful fabrics, and do we not 
prefer five gowns in place of the “ best 
black silk” our grandmother had? There 
is, however, a growing desire to know 
what we are buying and to be assured 
that we are receiving value for the money 
expended. There are many kinds of silks 
to be found in stores at the present time, 
expensive and cheap, pure and adulter- 
ated, weighted and poorly dyed. How 
can we choose the best in these? 


Silk from Two Sources 


Pure silk is produced from two 
sources: the mulberry silk, or the silk 
obtained from the cocoon of the culti- 
vated worm feeding on the mulberry leaf ; 
and the wild silk, or that obtained from 
the cocoon or the wild worm, which usu- 
ally feeds on oak leaves. The difference 
in the food and care of the worm itself 
has a decided effect upon the cocoon and 
the resulting fibers. The silk of the wild 
worm is inferior in the smoothness and 
firmness of quality. The luster is less 
than that of cultivated silk. On the other 
hand the silk is often stronger. 

The cocoons of either variety are 
always ecru in color. All silks of the 
pongee variety: Rajahs, Shantungs, Tus- 
sahs, and the new variations added to 
suit each season’s styles, are products of 
the wild silk. As raveled out from the 
cocoon the silk is uneven in texture, and 
this unevenness gives that quality or 
roughness which we expect to find in the 
pongee. 

The largest proportion of silk fabrics 
is made from the cocoon spun by the 
cultivated worm. If perfect cocoons are 
used and the silk merely unwound, the 
result is the extremely valuable product 
called “ reeled silk.” But a much cheaper 
silk may be manufactured by using the 
imperfect cocoons, or those from which 
the moths have been allowed to escape. 
This is still pure silk, but these cocoons are 
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made up of countless short fibers instead 
of the one continuous filament of the 
perfect cocoon. By the use of spinning 
machinery somewhat similar to that used 
in cotton manufacture, this waste silk is 
carded and spun into a product called 
“spun silk.” If this is of a good quality 
it can be made into a most satisfactory 
fabric, but when a poor quality is used 
and factory waste added the resulting 
silk is decidedly not worth while. 


Weighting the Silk 

This process has sounded intricate to 
the uninitiated, yet is easily understood. 
All raw silk contains a gummy substance 
produced in the spinning of the cocoon. 
To remove this the silk is subjected to a 
careful boiling, which removes the luster 
of the raw silk as well as about twenty- 
five per cent of its weight. The cocoons 
were originally purchased by weight, 
hence the manufacturer considers it per- 
fectly legitimate when restoring the gloss 
to restore the weight by the addition of 
chemicals. The.United States govern- 
ment permits this up to a certain rather 
small per cent, and this would do very 
well if the manufacturers stopped there. 
But they do not. Taffeta is undoubtedly 
more heavily weighted than any silk on 
the market, probably because it is in such 
great demand. This is one of the heavier, 
stiffer silks, a fabric of plain weave, alike 
on both sides, and supposed to have a 
rustle. It is extensively used, as all 
know, for petticoats and lining silk, hence 
there are quantities of it sold, and the 
weighting means profit. 

The weighting is accomplished by the 
addition of certain mineral salts to the 
silk just before or during the dyeing 
process. The technique of it is simple. 
Silk has the peculiar property of uniting 
with salts of iron and tin, and exposure 
to the air permanently affixes these 
chemicals, thus increasing the weight to 
almost any desired extent. The fiber may 
be weighted from 50 to 200 per cent with- 
out exciting much suspicion. Statements 
have been made that there is silk on the 
market weighted up to 400 per cent, or 
four times its original weight, but expe- 
rienced silk buyers state that they do not 
find any great amount of silk weighted 
over 200 per cent. The soft-finished silks, 
such as the foulards, messalines, louisines, 
and China silks are not weighted in nearly 
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as large proportions as the stiffer, heavier 
varieties. And the soft silks usually 
wear better. When the silks are heavily 
loaded the constant rubbing of this metal- 
lic weighting against the-silk fiber causes 
tiny holes. Often these do not appear 
until a gown has been dry cleaned, and 
then the fault is laid to the cleaner. Silks 
that have been packed away are often in 
as bad condition as if worn, and this again 
and again accounts for the many silk 
sales known to the bargain searchers. 
Real bargains in silks are rarely to be 
found at forced sales. 


Is Cotton an Adulterant ? 


Another adulteration, if it may be 
called that, is the use of cotton. In the 
better qualities of silk there seems to be 
no cotton whatever, unless it be in the 
nature of a cotton cord over which silk 
is woven to make corded silks. Very 
cheap silks often have cotton introduced 
as a woof or crosswise thread woven on 
a warp of silk, and many of the satins 
contain a great deal of cotton. This, how- 
ever, is generally apparent. A buyer 
interviewed made the decided statement 
that no silks contained cotton that were 
not definitely known to be mixed silk and 
cotton, such as the silk mulls, zolians, 
and many novelty fabrics. He said, “ A 
thing isn’t an adulteration when it is 
deliberately done to produce a definite 
effect.” This statement is open to ques- 
tion. It would certainly be untrue in 
foods, why not in textiles? If it is 
accepted that certain adulterants may be 
added to foodstuffs provided they are so 
labeled, but not unless, then the same rule 
might apply to silks. If the women know 
they are purchasing a mixed material 
when a silk on the silk counter is sold 
as zolian, well and good, but how may 
they know? 

The silks selected for illustration in 
this article were some medium-priced 
fabrics of representative materials, the 
kind of silks women are buying every 
day. These samples were tested chemi- 
cally for cotton and for weighting. Then 
the threads examined under the micro- 
scope to test the quality of the fiber. In 
several cases the samples were of the 
same fabric in two varying prices. For 


instance, a foulard twenty inches wide 
at $1.25 a yard and another twenty-four 
inches wide at 59 cents a yard were 
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taken. A black taffeta twenty inches 
_wide at $1 a yard, another thirty-six 
inches wide at 75 cents, were selected. 
The black-and-white checked taffeta was 
nineteen inches wide and 59 cents a yard, 
and taffeta ribbon four and one-half 
inches wide at 19 cents a yard was pur- 
chased. The pongee was twenty-eight 
inches wide and $1 a yard, and a gray 
lining satin one yard wide at 94 cents was 
also taken. Cotton was found in only 
one of these, and that the lining satin, the 
price of which should indicate a cotton 
back. All of the samples showed decided 
weighting in a greater or less degree. 
The most expensive materials naturally 
proved to be the best goods. In every 
~ case the weighting shown is the amount 


- obtained from a sample theexact size, four. 


inches square, of that in the illustration. 

The foulard at $1.25 was all silk of a 
‘ fairly good quality and showed but a 
small percentage of weighting. 

The taffeta at $1 showed equally good 
silk fiber as the foulard at $1.25, but a 
much larger percentage of weighting was 
present. This price represented the 
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Heavily weighted | ape taining a small t of 


of poor quality 
best black taffeta to be bought at a 
reputable but moderate-price store. 

The pongee showed a tough, un- 
even fiber, but gave little evidence 
of weighting. 

When the lining satin was tested 
a very large amount of cotton was 
revealed, but a small amount of 


weighting, and a_ still. smaller. 


amount of silk, which was woven 
to appear only on the surface. 

The cheap taffetas gave the test 
of all-silk, but this proved under the 
microscope to be silk of a very in- 
ferior quality. All these taffetas 
contained such large amounts of 
weighting that the fabrics kept their 
shape after the silk was burned out. 
In testing, the fabrics were burned 
for at least twenty-four hours, in 
some cases longer, to assure the ab- 
solute destruction of all but the 
mineral matter. 

The cheap, 59-cent foulard gave 
rather surprising results. It seemed 
at first to contain cotton mixed with 
the woof threads, but on boiling in 
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caustic potash the entire fabric was de- 
stroyed, proving it to be an all-silk mate- 
rial. At the price this seemed incredible, 
yet the testimony was so convincing that 
the question arose, could this foulard 
have been woven of mercerized cotton 
mixed with silk? Mercerized cotton is 
a cotton fiber treated with chemicals 
which give a silky luster and feel to the 
cotton, yet make it stronger and heavier. 
Many of the cheap materials which the 
uninitiated call silk are made entirely of 
mercerized cotton. If a quantity of silk 
waste and mercerized cotton waste were 
spun together and then woven (of course 
this is mere supposition) the tiny parti- 
cles of cotton present in such a small 
sample might not be apparent after boil- 
ing in alkali, although the cotton should 
not be destroyed. This was suggested 
as a possible clue, but examination under 
the microscope revealed no trace of cot- 
ton fiber, mercerized or otherwise. The 
microscopic test is always taken as the 
final one in any textile study. It was silk 
of such an extremely poor quality that a 
fabric of mercerized cotton of a cheaper 


Pongee 28 inches wide, $1 a yard. showing small percentage 
of weighting 


price would present a better appear- 
ance and wear much better. But then 
it could not be called a silk gown! 
Artificial Silk 

There is another product on the 
market called artificial silk which is 
used to a great extent in dress trim- 
mings and embroidery silks, as well as 
in tapestries, portieres, and fancy 
draperies. 

It lacks the elasticity of silk, but has 
a greater degree.of luster. I asked the - 
buyer of what it chiefly consisted, and 
he replied facetiously, “Ask the 
manufacturer; he won’t tell me.” 

There are several different processes 
by which it is made, that called the 
Charconnet being the best known. It 
is known that this silk is made from 
cellulose, mostly wood fiber, but the 
process is a secret one. The material 
will need much improvement before it 
can be used as a fabric, as hot water 
dissolves and destroys it. 

I have been asked if there were no 
home tests to be applied, so that one 


Black taffeta at $1 —— 
at $1 a yard. shows a large 
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could easily tell the quality of the silk 
from a sample. No woman can carry 
about a microscope, and she might not 
recognize the fiber if she did. Nor has 
the shopper, even be she a scientifically 
trained woman, a chemical laboratory in 
her own home. So how is she going to 
learn how to pick out the true from the 
false? Here, as elsewhere, there is no 
royal road to knowledge. The use of a 
little knowledge, learning for what to 
look, and practice, will eventually bring 
results. 

The soft-finished silks are the best 
wearing; the one thing to guard against 
in buying them is the property which 
causes them to pull out at the seams. 
Take the goods between the thumbs and 
fingers and pull to ascertain if the threads 
will separate. If they do pull apart when 
treated in this way they will pull out 
when sewed where any strain may come. 

Any close-weave fabric wears better 
than a loose, open one. Foulards and 
messalines always have a twill back; that 
is, they are woven with a diagonal weave, 
and are therefore close-weaved. In buy- 
ing checked or plaid silks for waists, 
it is better to buy a soft-finish 
louisine or a satin-finish silk than 
a taffeta. The crepe de Chines are 
very satisfactory fabrics for the 
practical buyer. They are made of 
a silk yarn more twisted than that 
uséd for other silks, and this gives 
the fabric the dull finish and the 
peculiar, somewhat harsh feel. 
Those of average price are usually 
all silk, not much weighted, and 
they both wear and launder well. 


To Test Silks at Home 


When a silk sample can be ob- 
tained it may be tested at home in 
a simple way. Fray out the threads 
and break them. If they break 
easily the silk is not of good quality. 
The warp threads run lengthwise 
of the material, the woof threads 
crosswise. Both warp and woof 
threads should be of about equal 
strength. If the warp threads are 
very weak the silk may split. This 
explains why accidents of this kind 
happen when one steps on her dress 
or petticoat. If the woof threads 
are weak there may be opportunities 
to sew up rents in the back. 
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The threads may be burned. If they 
blaze with a ‘decided flame the silk may 
have a cotton warp or woof, but if there 
is an odor like burnt wool, it is probably 
silk. Or one end of the sample may be 
burned ; if it retains its exact shape after 
burning it is probably heavily weighted 
and my lady’s gown may come back from 
the cleaner’s full of pinholes. Our grand- 
mothers’ best test was the feel of the silk 
when ‘held between the fingers or 
squeezed in the hand. This still remains 
the best possible way of recognizing the 
good from poorer silks, but only expe- 
rience brings proficiency in this. 

All will admit that there is a gross 
amount of ignorance among the shoppers 
of today—an ignorance which is taken 
advantage of in many, many ways. The 
question is, What is to be done to remedy 
this? The remedy for the mistakes and 
failures of civilization has always lain 
in more civilization. The remedy for the 
faults of education lies in more educa- 
tion. There is no hope for the house- 
wife, the buyer, but in learning how. 
Part of the vagueness in giving direc- 
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tions, or in teaching the buying of tex- 
tiles, has apparently arisen from an 
overemphasis on the geographical and 
historical facts in this subject and an 
undue subordination of the economce side. 
That is, for years the study of textiles 
was taken up from the industrial history 
point of view. This has value, but the 
newer approach to this study of mate- 
rials will yield more helpful results to the 
housewife in assisting her to know how 
to get her money’s worth. Too few 
women realize how their demand for a 
cheap price necessarily results in a cheap 
product. heap goods, or materials 
within the reach of the buyer with the 
limited income, are necessities, but these 
should be cheap, pure goods sold under 
their rightful names with required tags 
attached stating the truth. And then the 
women should learn not to ask for silk 
when they cannot pay the price. 

The starting of salesmanship classes 


HE more I see of housekeepers the 
more impressed I am with the fact 
that most of them waste more vital 
‘energy in worrying over small things 

_ than it would take to run an ocean liner. 
Not for one moment would I suggest 
that one should not give their best 
thought to the running of the household 


‘machinery, but, having done so, why 
. ‘worry one’s self to the bone because 


some cog in the machinery has slipped? 

‘My friend Gertrude is a dear woman, 
but one of the sort of housekeepers— 
you know the kind I am sure—that is 
so excruciatingly particular that she 
makes herself miserable and the whole 
family uncomfortable at times. One 
day not long since I stopped in to see 
her, and was really startled at the look 
of utter dejection on her face. Think- 
ing that real and not fancied trouble had 
come at least and that either smallpox 
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A Pitiful Waste 


By E_H. G. 


in different places is doing, will do, great 
good when these are properly carried on. 
Such stores as do exist in some of our 
large cities where sensible, progressive 
heads of departments recognize the value 
of the truth and ask that the salesmen 
and women should be taught what is true 
and what is false in classes which they 
help to support, mean a great step for- 
ward, 

The same agencies that are teaching 
the housewife how to purchase food 
materials must be set in motion to teach 
her this other necessary part, the buying 
of household furnishings. Public and 
private school work in home economics, 
the teaching and preaching through the 
helpful work of the women’s clubs and 
in the pages of the magazines, all these 
helped to make the pure food laws, and 
they will also aid in the forming of a 
proper demand for what is right in tex- 
tiles when used in the same way. 


had broken out among the servants or 
that small Bobby had swallowed a safety 
pin or perchance a hatpin, I rushed to 
her and put my arms around her and 
said, ‘‘ Gertrude, dear, what the 
trouble? Can’t I do something for 
you?” 

Imagine my disgust and also merri- 
ment when she said, “ Kate, what do 
you think has happened? That new 
maid of mine actually put the sheets on 
my bed with the wide hem at the bot- 
tom!” 

Can we not put ourselves in such an 
attitude toward life and its duties that 
the small worries shall find no place in 
our hearts because of those more wel- 
come occupants, love, peace, good cheer 
and charity? 

I firmly believe that real troubles are 
sometimes sent for no other reason than 
to teach us the folly of borrowed ones. 
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Fre an extensive study of the 
natural dietaries of a large number 
of American families it has been 
found that in the average family the 
energy consumption of the mother is 
about eight-tenths that of the father. Of 
course there are wide variations from 
this rule, as when the mother is actually 
larger and stronger than the father; but 
taking average weights for the American 
man as well as for his wife, and assum- 
ing that the wife does, if not all, at least 


a large share of the housework herself, — 


the estimate of eight-tenths is probably 
a safe one. This means that if we allow 
an energy supply of 30 standard portions 
a day for the man of the family, that of 
his wife would be about 24 portions. For 
a woman of average weight (130 pounds) 
this would be about 18.5 calories per 
pound of actual body weight. For a 
woman whose work is done for her by 
servants the requirement would probably 
not be over 21 standard portions, or 16 
calories per pound. 

This estimate applies to the energy 
requirements only of the woman whose 
maternal functions are in abeyance. Sup- 
pose these functions are active, how are 
the nutritive requirements affected? This 
relationship of the maternal functions to 
food requirements is a question in which 
the writer has been particularly interested 
for several years. How much energy is 
expended in the prenatal development 
of the child? What is the energy require- 
ment of the newborn and of its nursing 
mother? Manifestly these are €xtremely 
important matters, whether we look at 
them from the standpoint of the mother 
or of the child. 

On the mother’s. side the ideal, we can 
readily see, is such a balance of the nutri- 
tive processes that when the child is born, 
and again when he is weaned, the moth- 
er’s body shall be at least as well off as 
it was before the new nutritive obliga- 
tions were assumed. In many instances, 
happily, the mother’s bodily welfare is 
greatly enhanced by the change. The 


The Training Table 


V--Food Requirements of Mother and Child 
By Dr. John R. Murlin, Cornell University Medical College 


presence of an actively growing embryo 
seems to stimulate the assimilative pow- 
ers of the maternal tissues, and the 
mother actually grows along with her off- 
spring. In other instances the benefit is 
simply one of accumulated fat. The 
mother becomes heavier without becom- 
ing stronger. Exceptionally, the mother 
may find herself weaker and less fit for 
her ordinary tasks when the child is born, 
or weaned, than before conception. But 
paternal care and watchfulness, fortu- 
nately, are usually at their best at this 
time, in fulfillment of the real biological 
purpose of family life; namely, protec- 
tion to the parturient mother. 

On behalf of the child, who has no 
choice in the matter himself, it may 
fairly be said that his birthright includes 
a proper nutritional background. Has 
not every person a right to be born well 
and sound? If so, the obligations of 
parents to understand the elements at 
least of the nourishment of the unborn 
and the newborn is very great indeed. 

Ordinarily we leave these matters 
entirely to Nature, in the faith that our 
indulgent mother will bring us out right 
in the end; and in the great majority of 
cases, fortunately, Nature does look out 
for the old generation as well as the new 
with most surprising beneficence. How- 
ever far our civilization has removed us 
from the working of natural laws, when 
it comes to the birth-bed we get down to 
elemental conditions. We feel ourselves 
in the hands of great elemental forces, 
and it seems that with the coming to 
light of a new life, fraught, it may be, 
with immense potentialities for good or 
ill, we have directly very little to do. 

And yet, a little farther removed from 
these stirring events, or looking back 
upon an unhappy outcome, it becomes 
clear to us on reflection that a happy issue 
may depend upon wholly trifling circum- 
stances which are entirely within our 
power to alter or correct. A sudden jar 
may bring on labor prematurely, or ab- 
sence of the wonted exercise may delay 
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it unduly. Aversion to milk in the diet 
may be the cause of dry breasts, and con- 
sequently of artificial, and therefore un- 
natural, feeding of the infant. What any 
of these or a hundred other things may 
mean to the child, to say nothing of the 
mother, it is difficult to overestimate. At 
all events a better understanding of the 
nutritional laws which underlie the de- 
velopment of an independent human 
being like ourselves can do no harm, if 
it does no more than excite our wonder. 
It will certainly do some good if it arms 
us with respect for that knowledge which 
can only be furnished by the skilled 
physician. 

Early in the gestation period, and in 
fact constituting so characteristic a 
feature as to be diagnostic of pregnancy 
for many women, comes a season of 
nutritional disturbances, commonly known 
as “ morning sickness.” It is present in 
fully 60 per cent of normal cases, is ex- 
tremely distressing for some, and is cer- 
tainly very unpleasant for all who expe- 
rience it. What every woman should 
understand is that the cause of the nausea 
and vomiting which occur at this time is 
not in the stomach itself, and the sick- 
ness should never be treated as a stomach 
disorder. It may serve to put us on our 
guard still further to explain that, accord- 
ing to the latest and best evidence on 
this subject, the cause of “ morning sick- 
ness” is a mild sort of poisoning, which 
results from a process of digestion going 
on in the womb on behalf of the forming 
child. .The embryo very early digests 
its way into the wall of the womb, where 
it becomes embedded. The normal re- 
action on the part of the maternal organ- 
ism is the formation of the placenta, 
which is the organ of exchange between 
the mother and child. But until the pla- 
centa is fully formed the digestion which 
the embryo is carrying on for its own 
advantage is more or less indiscriminate, 
and some of its products find their way 
into the mother’s circulation instead of 
being confined to the embryo for which 
they are intended. 

When the “ morning sickness” disap- 
pears it is a sign that the normal relation- 
ship has been established, and the diges- 
tive processes on behalf of the new life 
are therefore confined to the materials 
furnished for that purpose by the moth- 
er’s body. This usually occurs about the 
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twelfth week. Should the nausea and 
sickness persist much beyond that time 
the advice of a physician should be 
sought. Following this the appetite 
should steadily improve with increasing 
demands. Nobody need be alarmed be- 
cause of the vomiting of pregnancy for 
fear the developing child will be starved. 
It is precisely because the new life is 
capable of taking care of itself that the 
mother suffers this temporary incon- 
venience. 


Food Requirements of the Unborn Child 


It has now been shown very conclu- 
sively that the food requirements of the 
developing child, or, we may better say, 
of the mother’s body, on behalf of the 
developing child, before the end of the 
fourth month (sixteenth week), are neg- 
ligible. The embryo up to this time is 
so small that its entire mass might be 
formed from the substance of a single 
meal. The energy required to maintain 
its temperature at the same level as that 
of the mother is also quite negligible. 
The mother’s appetite may have com- 
pletely recovered before this time, and 
she may even be gaining weight. But 
if so, it is due to accumulation of fat; arid 
fat, as we have seen in a previous paper, 
tends to reduce the heat loss and there- 
fore the energy requirement. 

From the beginning of the fifth month 
on, development is more and more rapid, 
and it is at this time that the mother’s 
body begins to increase perceptibly in 
size. At this time also the appetite nor- 
mally increases, until in the eighth and 
ninth calendar months it becomes at times 
perfectly stupendous. Here is where an- 
other word of caution should be spoken. 
A mother who is active and at the same 
time pretty heavy, may easily eat too 
much. A simple calculation will suffice 
to show that the energy requirements 
are not so enormously large. It is very 
rare indeed for a child at birth to weigh 
one-tenth as much as the mother. It is 
a good-sized child which weighs one- 
twelfth as much, the average being about 
one-fourteenth. We shall see presently 
that a sleeping infant may lose as much as 
two and one-half times as much heat as 
the mother beside him in bed. If we 
suppose that the unborn child requires as 
much as the newborn, the total increase in 
energy requirement would not be more 
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than one-fifth (two and one-half times 
one-twelfth), or 20 per cent of the 
mother’s usual supply. A mother whose 
everyday needs, then, were met by 2,400 
calories of energy would, in the last 
weeks preceding her accouchement, re- 
quire about 2,880 calories, or, say, 3,000, 
to be on the safe side. It turns out, then, 
that a mother of average weight and her 
babe, together, may require about the 
same amount as a father of average 
weight. 

The extra quantity of energy may well 
be supplied in the form of rich milk taken 
between meals. There is good reason for 
thinking that the mother’s body utilizes 
frequent small meals on behalf of the 
developing child to better advantage than 
it does a few large meals. Eggs may be 
added, and are best taken raw with the 
milk. The time to prepare for breast 
feeding is within the last month preced- 
ing birth. At this time the mother’s food 
should be not only plentiful, but of the 
most wholesome quality. Rich milk is 
better than meat; the bread should be 
coarse; high flavors should be avoided. 


Baby's Heat Requirements 

By the time the child is a year old its 
requirement is already four-tenths that 
of the mother; that is, if her basal re- 
quirement is 2,400 calories, the child’s is 
now about 960. Investigations which 
the writer inaugurated a few years ago 
have resulted in showing that the total 
energy requirement of mother and child 
just after birth is almost exactly the 
same as the total requirement just before 
birth. Not all the extra energy just 
before birth is used by the unborn child 
itself; a part of it is expended by the 
maternal organs which harbor and nour- 
ish the child. 

But when the child begins a more 
independent life, breathing for himself, 
eating and digesting his own food, and 
maintaining his own temperature, the 
increase which his own requirements 
undergo is just equal to that portion of 
the energy which before birth was ex- 
pended for him by the mother. The 
result is that while the baby has sud- 
denly assumed functions which are new 
and exacting from the standpoint of his 
own little organism, the demand upon the 
mother’s resources, now that she must 
nourish him through her breasts instead 
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of through her circulation, is not mate- 

rially increased. The extra energy which 

she delivers to the child the first day after 
birth, supposing the milk were to come at 
once, would scarcely be distinguishable 
from the amount which she expended for 
him the day before. 

We are accustomed to think of a baby’s 
stomach as a very delicate organ com- 
pared with the adult stomach, and so it is 
in the sense that it has a very limited 
range of tolerance for different kinds of 
food. But measured in relation to the 
weight of his body, a baby’s digestive 
powers are at least three times as strong 
as those of an adult. 

There are two reasons for this: First, 
that an infant must digest food for 
growth as well as for maintenance of his 
body ; and second, he requires very much 
more in proportion to his weight merely 
for maintenance than does an adult. The 
question of growth will be our topic for 
the next number. Meantime, in order to 
understand the maintenance requirement 
of a baby’s body, we must remember that 
a small body loses heat much more rap- 
idly than a large one. 

Heat is lost, as we have seen, in a 
previous number, very largely by radia- 
tion and conduction through the skin. 
Hence, the more skin surface a person 
has in proportion to weight the greater 
will be his heat loss in a unit of time. 
In health the body of the baby and the 
body of its mother have the same tem- 
perature, or nearly so. If exposed to the 
same external temperature the baby 
would lose heat much more rapidly than 
its mother ; hence, in order to make good 
this loss it must burn more food in pro- 
portion to its weight. 

From calorimetric studies it has been 
found that a sleeping infant from one 
day to two weeks old gives off in twenty- 
four hours from 30 to 35 calories of heat 
per pound. A grown person under the 
same circumstances gives off less than 
half as much. In one series of observa- 

tions made by the writer in conjunction 
with Mr. Carpenter at Boston, it was 
found that babies asleep in bed beside 
their mothers, who were awake, gave off 
almost exactly two and one-half times as 
much heat per pound as did their moth- 
ers. It is evident from this comparison 
how necessary it is for the baby to have 
an adequate supply of energy. 
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So long as the baby is well and the 
mother’s milk is satisfactory, the baby’s 
appetite can usually be trusted to gauge 
the amount of food to be taken. In fact. 
it is surprising how accurately the baby 
will measure with its stomach the cal- 
culated requirement. In one case which 
came under the writer’s observation, the 
calculated requirement for twenty-four 
hours’ was 18 ounces of the mother’s 
milk, which was being analyzed at the 


time. By weighing the baby just before_ 


and just after nursing each time we 
found that he had taken altogether in the 
twenty-four hours 18% ounces. 


Mother's Milk and Cow's Milk 


No pains should be spared to provide 
the newborn child with the food which 
Nature intended he should have. It be- 
comes more and more evident, the fur- 
ther scientific studies in this direction go, 
that the only food properly adapted for 
the infant’s needs is mother’s milk. The 
milk of the cow was intended for the 
calf, and the rate of growth of the calf 
is very different from that of a child. 


_An eminent German authority concludes 


a discussion of this question with the 
statement that “artificial feeding is, 
under all circumstances, a hazardous 
business.” Some physicians nowadays 
are so much impressed with the desira- 


_bility of breast feeding that they persist 


in placing the newborn child to the breast 
for as long as two weeks before they 
abandon hope of the natural supply, and 
in many instances this persistence is re- 
warded, even when the breasts seem abso- 
lutely dry at the start. Under these cir- 
cumstances, if the child is strong and is 
given a little warm water occasionally, no 
harm results from the delay. 

When resort must be had to bottle 
feeding it is necessary that the mother 
or nurse who is responsible for the prep- 
aration of the milk should understand 
the principles of the modification of milk. 
This means making cow’s milk as nearly 
as possible like the mother’s milk. Space 
does not permit detailed information in 
this place, but mention will be made of 
one or two points which bear on the ques- 
tion of energy supply. In the first place, 


the composition of the dairy milk should 
be known, Milk bottlers should be re- 
quired by law to give on the cap or label 
of every bottle the analysis of .the con- 
tents to within 5 per cent of accuracy, 
and milk which is found not to conform 
to the published analysis should be classi- 
fied as misbranded. With such milk it 
would be possible to state the calorific 
value of -a certain quantity, or the 
amount necessary to furnish a certain 
supply of energy to the infant could be 
readily calculated. 

The energy requirement of the infant 
may be stated as follows: 


lst three months 50 calories per pound 
2d three months 45 calories per pound 
3d three months 40 calories per pound 
4th three months 35 calories per pound 


For a child weighing eight pounds at 
one month of age, the daily supply there- 
fore should be at least 400 calories. Six- 
teen ounces of milk would furnish 300 
calories. But this milk would need to 
be diluted with at least an equal quantity 
of water in order to reduce the protein 
to about the amount contained in moth- 
er’s milk. In so doing we reduce the 
percentage of fat to, say, 1.7 per cent, 
and the milk sugar to 2.5 per cent. It is 
customary to restore the milk sugar to 
the proper percentage by adding the com- 
mercial product in necessary amount. 
In the present instance this would require 
at least an ounce of milk sugar, which 
would yield approximately 100 calories 
of energy. Hence 16 ounces of milk 
diluted to 32 ounces and reinforced with 
1 ounce of milk sugar would furnish the 
requisite 400 calories. Lime water is 
often added, but as this yields no energy, 
it need not be included in our present 
reckoning. 

It will be understood that this is merely 
an example to illustrate the principle of 
modification. No hard and fast rules 
can be given without the analysis of the 
milk which is being used. Milk modi- 
fiers, which are simply large glass meas- 
uring vessels with the quantities of a 
given milk which must be taken in order 
to yield a milk of any desired composi- 
tion marked on the side, are extremely 
useful and helpful in preparing the in- 
fant’s, food. 
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From the Good Housekeeping Institute 


What to Look for in Gas Appliances 


Good 
subscribers of 


By Helen Louise Johnson 


Housekeeping Institute is a research laboratory for the investigation of household utensils 

and apparatus of all kinds. The tests and investigations are carried on in order to give to the 
the magazine the definite, helpful information they need and are seeking. Read- 

ers of the magazine may write to us for advice concerning labo 


r-saving devices at any time, 


and have their letters fully answered. Each month is published the list of apparatus 
which has been tested and approved the previous month. A complete list for 1910 was 
for the housekeeper. 


HEN the talk concerning the high 

cost of living was at its flood 
tide someone pertinently asked, 
“In all the discussion of prices, why 
does not someone make up a list of things 
which are cheaper than they ever were 
before? Gas, for example, is at a low- 
record price.” 

Probably few housekeepers realize 
that the most expensive way of lighting 
today is that which the late King Edward, 
when a guest at the old Fifth Avenue 
Hotel insisted upon; namely, candles. 
The hotel was opened to the public in 
1859, was lighted entirely by gas, but 
the Prince of Wales was an Englishman. 
He had always gone to bed by candle 
light, and candle light he would and did 
have. 

Gas Logic recently reprinted three gas 
bills, one each for the years of 1827, 
1838, and 1842. In 1827 gas in New 
York City was one dollar a hundred cubic 
feet, or ten dollars a thousand. In 1838 
and 1842 it had lowered to seventy cents 
a hundred cubic feet, or seven dollars a 
thousand. In those days a rental was 
charged for both meter and fixtures. And 
now we pay eighty cents a thousand 
cubic feet in New York City, where it is 
‘estimated that some forty thousand peo- 
ple are directly dependent upon the gas 
industry for subsistence. Moreover, the 
gas works of Greater New York are capa- 
ble of producing from one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and forty millions 
of cubic feet of gas daily, for which pur- 
pose is required something like a million 
tons of coal per year. 

Now, the supply of coal is steadily de- 
creasing, hence its cost is steadily in- 
creasing, and must do so as the years go 


published in the January issue, 1911. These are invaluable reference li 


by. Gas is probably at its low-water mark 
in price now, for not only must the first 
element in its production be considered, 
but also methods of making, purification, 
and distribution, all of which are very 
costly. 

Gas is a makeshift, a valuable economi- 
cal one, of course, but nevertheless the 
step between the labor, time, and fuel 
wasters of the old days and the labor, 
time, and fuel savers of the coming ones. 
Its proper use may be encouraged until 
we reach that blissful condition when 
we light and heat our houses and cook 
our foods by methods which do not con- 
sume valuable oxygen and make proper 
ventilation so intricate a problem that it 
is rarely solved in the individual home; 
methods which will not throw out poi- 
sonous products into the too closely con- 
fined air of our rooms, or smoke into the 
atmosphere of our cities. Ashes, smoke, 
soot, dirt, and poisonous gases are not 
the necessities of civilization, but some 
of its evils which may be overcome. 

Meanwhile, it is wise, even necessary, 
for the women of the household to under- 
stand gas and the gas meter, so that they 
may use it with safety and profit in its 
use. Gas, even at two dollars a thousand. 
the price paid in.many places, is an eco- 
nomical fuel, if its use is understood. 
It is often a better fuel than illuminant, 
this depending upon the gas. 

There are two kinds of gas manu- 
factured—coal gas and so-called water 
gas. Coal gas is made by distilling bitu- 
minous or soft coal and contains a cer- 
tain amount, some 6 to 10 per cent, of 
carbon monoxide, a highly poisonous 
gas. Water gas is made by passing steam 
over red hot coal or coke, the heat de- 
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composing the water vapor and produc- 
ing, among other gases, a large amount 
of carbon monoxide. This gas burns 
with a hot blue flame, which is not lumi- 
nous ; hence, for illuminating purposes, it 
has to be enriched by the addition of such 
other vapors as will give it illuminating 
qualities. Even after this is done, water 
gas contains some 20 to 30 per cent of 
carbon monoxide, and is therefore ex- 
tremely poisonous. How dangerous it 
is to life and health Professor Sedgwick 
and his assistant Mr. Schneider of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
have recently shown. In cities supplied 
with water gas accidents are frequent, 
and this has something to do with the 
proper selection and use of gas appliances 
in the home. Where water gas is used, 
special care must be taken. The realiza- 
tion of the risks incurred by the use of 
this gas may hasten the day when we 
can dispense with it altogether. 

The crucial test of a gas range or stove 
lies, not in its oven, but in its burners. 
To secure the greatest economy of fuel 
a gas range must be properly constructed 
in accordance with scientific principles. 
It must have well-made ovens with lin- 
ings which permit circulation of air and 
therefore distribution of heat. It must 
have flue connection to carry off the 
products of combustion ; but, above all, it 
should have properly designed and con- 
structed burners, easily adjustable to any 
gas pressure. Every gas flame does two 
things: it uses oxygen out of the air, and 
it throws out the products of combustion 
into the air. And the gas pipes or burn- 
ers may contaminate or poison the atmos- 
phere if every care is not taken to pre- 
vent these very things. None but a good 
range or stove should be purchased, of a 
well-known, established, reliable make. 

I recently visited one of the large gas 
appliance places in a large city and asked 
of the man, one of the firm, “ How do 
you test the stoves you sell?” He replied, 
“Oh, after they have been used for a 
time, if no complaints are made or repairs 
have to be made, we conclude it is a good 
stove.” And I presume he voiced the 
method of all distributing agents whose 
desire is to sell. But the manufacturers, 
the good ones, do better than this. I spent 
a day in a stove factory, not long since, 
watching them try out a stove, a combina- 
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tion coal and gas range. A chemist was 
present, testing the burners for carbon 
monoxide, and this I have reason to know 
is always done in that particular place. 

But the stove man may sell you or your 
dealer a thoroughly well-built and tested 
range, and yet the burners must be ad- 
justed to the kind and flow of gas that 
you have where you are to use the stove. 
This is why fixed burners without adjust- 
able valves are not usually good. Gas 
differs in kind, pressure, and quality in 
every place, and the stove must be ad- 
justed to use the particular gas of your 
city or town. 

When the range has been selected, set 
up, and ready for work, the first necessity 
is the saving of gas. So one of the first 
lessons should be to learn to read the 
meter. In the majority of cities, meters 
are now inspected for their reliability, 
and if the woman knows what she is 
using from.week to week, she can and 
will regulate the use of the gas better 
than when she feels cheated because she 
confronts a little box which seems to lie 
—or is it the man who lies? 

There are three circles on the meter, 
each divided into ten spaces. The one 
on the right hand measures by the hun- 
dred, or means that each space the dial 
passes on the circle indicates the con- 
sumption of one hundred cubic feet of 
gas. On the middle circle it is one thou- 
sand cubic feet to each space, and the 
left-hand circle measures by the ten thou- 
sand feet. Thus the measure is read 
from left to right. The hand on the right- 
hand dial has to go around ten times 
while the hand on the second dial goes 
once; and the hand on the third dial 
moves once around to indicate ten revolu- 
tions of the middle one. Suppose the 
figures on the dials read from right to 
left, four, six, one, these must be re- 
versed when read and show that 16,400 
feet have been used. At the expiration 
of the month the dials read from right to 
left, four, nine, one; this indicating 
19,400 feet, or a consumption during the 
month of 3,000 cubic feet of gas. If gas 
is one dollar a thousand, it has cost three 
dollars for the gas used. It is very. 
simple. . 

But this is too much gas. What can 
we do to use less? First put a heat dis- 
tributor on top of the open surface of 
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the stove. These heat distributors are 
tops of cast iron made with lids similar 
to those of an ordinary coal range. The 
tops fit down on the stove, and are so 
arranged as to assist in the distribution 
of the gas over the entire surface. The 
heat is, of course, conducted across the 
top, but a flue assists in actually distribut- 
ing the gas. Usually, with one burner 
lighted, boiling can be done over two lids, 
simmering on one, and food will keep 
warm on the other. It is an actual gas 
saver ; and, moreover, these tops addto the 
safety of the stove, if they are so con- 
structed as to permit the access of oxygen 
to the gas burner, and thus aid, not pre- 
vent, combustion. But the open flame, 
especially where the oven is above, is 
sometimes dangerous or objectionable, 
and this closed top obviates this difficulty. 


A gas toaster is more economical than 


to use the broiler for this purpose. One 
should be selected, not alone for its effi- 
ciency, but its cleanliness. Many are 
made so that it is practically impossible 
to shake, brush, or wash out the “crumbs 
fallen from the bread. These should be 
condemned. And there are griddles, 
waffle irons, hot plates, and all sorts of 
devices to aid the housewrfe in the use 
of gas. 

Among these devices gas water heaters 
hold an accepted place. Some of these are 
very efficient. The most efficient that we 
have so far tested are those which are 
designed to place in the cellar and attach 
to the hot water supply. The automatic 
bath heaters for the bathroom have not 
proved so good. It is obvious that the 
products of combustion should be car- 
ried off from these as much as from the 
gas stove. And this is rarely done when 
a nickel-plated device is attached to the 
bathtub. This is where trouble comes. 
We have tested out one hot water heater 
that did for us, not alone exactly what 
was claimed in temperature and time, but 
at a less cost in gas than was advertised. 
Naturally this varies with the heat units 
the gas supplies, it being more or less hot, 
or varying at different times. 

The trying and difficult piece of mech- 
anism to, heat by gas is the flatiron. In 
general, gas-heated flatirons are a delu- 
sion and a snare. They are working 
against the natural law that air, when 
heated, rises and does not fall. To con- 
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struct an iron so that it will distribute 
heat evenly and well over the bottom 
surface of the flat, and yet to permit full 
access of air for combustion without 
endangering the safety of the ironer, is 
not a simple thing. And with the iron 
has to be used that unsafe thing, the rub- 
ber tube. That ironing is done with 
them, that people do not burn up, that 
they are not asphyxiated, is no proof 
that they cost little to use in this way, that 
they are not surrounded by elements of 
danger, or that‘they do not contaminate 
the atmosphere. There are some few 
good gas irons, but the gas iron at its 
very best is not so good nor so safe as 
the hot plate on which good sad irons 
may be placed to heat, and we have found 
this method uses no more gas. 

We have also found no three-way 
heater, to be placed over one burner, 
proving an economical device. It takes 
more gas to heat three things by this 
method than to use three gas burners 
in the usual way. The heating power of 
gas varies with the kind of gas. This 
is beginning to be regulated in different 
places, and gas for certain purposes is 
sold by the heat unit instead of cubic 
foot. The laws in many states regulate 
its candle or illuminating power, but not 
its heat units. The heating power of 
gas is determined by ascertaining how 
many pounds of water can be heated by 
one cubic foot of gas. What is called the 
British thermal unit is the amount of 
gas used in heating one pound of water 
1 degree Fahrenheit, or from 32 degrees 
to 33 degrees. 

The gas story is only begun. By and 
by we shall be able to report on the re- 
sults of our experiments with the new 
fireless gas stove, a device which has an 
insulated oven and upper cylinder heated 
by gas, so arranged as to retain the heat 
applied for a short time. It is also fitted 
with two gas burners on which to cook 
immediately. As fast as they are given 
the proper tools, women will become 
benefactors of the race, not by making 
two blades of grass to grow where one 
has grown before—that is the man’s, the 
producer’s, part—but by learning to use 
one ton of coal where two have been 
used before—the woman’s, the consum- 
er’s, duty. 
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Our Seal of Approval 


SPECIAL NOTICE—lIn the Tested and Approved List it should be observed that we 
are putting our Seal of Approval upon certain articles submitted to us. This should not 
be misconstrued to indicate that the approval has been given to an entire line of goods 


sent out by any firm. 


For instance, when a fireless cooker, fitted with aluminum utensils or finished with a 
certain kind of lining, is approved, this should not be taken as an indication that we ap- 
prove of the same device when fitted with enamel pans or lined with a different material. 
When we have approved a refrigerator with the ice compariment at the side we have 
not, therefore, put our approval upon even the same make which has the ice compart- 


ment across the entire top. 


We describe the article we approve in order to distinguish it, and this our readers 


need to note. 


Gas Stoves 


No. 272—The Clark Jewel Gas Range. 

These steel ranges have several distinctive 
features, and are made on the best principles 
of gas stove construction. The ovens are 
well insulated. The linings of all ovens inter- 
lock, so as to require no bolts. The burners, 
both oven and surface, are simple, being so 
made as to insure cleanliness and proper 
combustion. Both needle valves and lever 
locks are made so as to be simply and easily 
adjusted to the amount of gas required. 
reflector is attached to the range where the 
oven lights, so that it is possible to see the 
flame of both burners without opening 
the door. There is no pilot light, but in its 
place a lighter hole, from which either 
burner will light by merely turning on valve 
when match is applied. The oven doors are 
spring balanced and supported by rigid steel 
-rods which hang from the front of the stove. 
The simmering burner is located at the cen- 
ter of the right hand rear burner, thus in- 
suring a proper distribution of gas under the 
utensil, while not blocking use of other 
burners. The range is fitted with a heavy 
glass oven door, which permits the watch- 
ing of roasting and baking without opening 
the door and allowing heat to escape. Made 
by the George M. Clark Co., Chicago, III. 

No. 273—The Vulcan Gas Range. These 
ranges are equipped with lift-out burners, 
which means that surface and oven burners, 
as well as pilot light, may be lifted from the 
stove for cleansing purposes without need 
of loosening screws. Each burner is.made 
to fit a certain place, so that no mistake can 
be made in replacing them. The needle 
valves and lever locks are simply and easil 
adjusted for the amount of air required wi 
any special gas, and the burners are dropped 
sufficiently below the grates to insure proper 


combustion. The oven linings are made 
without bolts or screws so that they may be 
removed and replaced with ease. This in- 
sures. the possibility of getting at all parts 
of the stove for cleansing or repairing pur- 
poses. The pilot light, leading to the oven, 
lights outside, thus making it easy to light 
without the trouble or discomfort of watch- 
ing from the front. The ovens are well 
insulated with air spaces, and the ranges 
are well constructed of heavy, firm material. 
Made by the William M. Crane Company, 
16 W. 32nd Street, New York City. 

No. 274—The Vulcan Kitchenette Gas 
Stove. This is a two-burner gas stove ar- 
ranged to screw to an available wall space. 
When in use it rests on brackets, or a table, 


_ in a horizontal position. When not in use it 


may fold back against the wall. The device 
is 26 inches long and 14 inches wide, thus 
taking up little space. Its attachment burner 
may be attached to a permanent, or safe rub- 
ber pipe as desired, and has a safety valve. 
That is, the gas is automatically turned off 
when the stove is closed up, and only open 
when stove is down ready for use. It is ar- 
ranged to give efficient service, and is an 
ingenious and practical device. Made by the 
William M. Crane Company, 16 W. 32nd 
Street, New York City. 


Gas Heating Stove 


No. 275—The Reznor Reflector Gas 
Heater. This is an open-front gas heater 
designed for attachment to any. available 

fixture. It consists of sheets of plan- 
ished iron joined to form a box, the open, 
slanting front of which is made of highly 
polished copper. The case is mounted on 
four nickel-plated feet which lift it about 
three inches from the floor, and across the 
front at the top is a nickel name plate which 
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also acts as a shield. Across the inside, at 
the back, is . copper pipe fitted with lava 
tips. The ends of this burner tube pass 
through the sides of the case, one being 
fitted with a nickel cap, the other end having 
the valve connection. Thé tube is attached 
to any gas burner, the gas tips in the heater 
lighted through the opening at the sid of 
heater provided for this purpose, and the 
flame regulated. The gas is reflected from 
the ridged copper surface, throwing down 
and into the room a large amount of heat. 
The construction of these heaters is both 
sound and scientific. Made by the Reznor 
Manufacturing Co., Mercer, Pa. 


Gas Water Heater 


No. 276—The Humphrey Automatic 
Water Heater. This is a water heater de- 
signed to supply hot water direct to the 
faucet. It may be used with gas alone, or 
in connection with any coal water-heating 
system. It is an iron heater to be placed 
in basement and connected with the regular 
gas and water pipes. The pilot light being 
lit, when the hot water faucet is opened, the 
heating burners are automatically lighted 

. from this pilot light. Water passing through 

the coils of pipe over these burners is heated 
almost immediately, and may be drawn off 
from the hot water faucets. .A thermostat 
attachment automatically shuts off the gas 
when the water has reached a heat of 
140 degrees Fahrenheit. When the heat has 
reduced below 130 degrees the burners auto- 
matically relight. These heaters must be 
attached by the plumber, but are easily regu- 
lated and simply operated. Made by the 
Humphrey Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Coal Stove 


No. 277—The Richmond Range. This is a 
combination coal and gas range constructed 
of cast iron and standing on a solid base, 
which extends to the floor. The firebox is 
at the left side, and there are six holes for 
cooking from this source, one being fitted 
with a simmering cover, a rack with air 
space beneath which moderates the heat to 
the desired point. The oven is square and 
fitted with a patent food rake, by which arti- 
cles can be removed from the oven without 
reaching in. The gas ovens are above the 
coal top, one being a baking, the other a 
broiling oven. The gas attachment is at the 
side of the oven, which lights by a pilot light 
from the outside. At the right of the range 
top is a two-burner gas end shelf fitted with 
burners, which may be lifted out for cleaning 
purposes. These ranges take up compara- 
tively little floor space for their capacity. They 
are finished without unsanitary decorations, 
and are equipped with loose nickel trimmings, 
which may be lifted off to clean. The fire- 
box has a triangular grate, and the water 
back is of brass. The responsiveness of this 
range is good, and the heat is easily regu- 
lated and evenly maintained. Made by the 
Barstow Stove Co., Providence, R. I. 


Fireless Cooker 
No. 278—The Duplex Fireless Stove. 
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An oblong cooking cabinet, made of metal, 
painted on exterior, and lined with zinc. 
This box is mounted on casters, and has two 
cooking compartments, one larger than the 
other. Each has a separate insulated hinged 
cover. The larger compartment is furnished 
with two heating discs of soapstone banded 
with aluminum, and a large twelve-quart 
aluminum cooking utensil having a tightly 
fitting cover. The smaller compartment con- 
tains two four-quart utensils and one heat- 
ing stone. The stones are arranged to hook 
on underside of covers when desired for 
baking or browning purposes. With the 
cooker comes a baking rack and lifters for 
the hot stones. Made by The Durham Man- 
ufacturing Co., Muncie, Ind. 


Alcohol Stoves 


No 279.—Universal Alcohol Stove No. 0. 
This is a compact, small stove made of brass, 
nickel-plated throughout, and designed to 
burn denatured alcohol. In the open base 
sets the lamp, which has a capacity of about 
one-half pint of alcohol, and is filled as one 
fills a lamp, through a screw opening in the 
side. The gas is generated by pumping a 
small amount of alcohol from the base into 
a rim about the burner, by a small syphon 
set in the base. The alcohol lighted heats 
the metal wick and produces a large blow 
flame, blue and very hot. This may be regu- 
lated to any desired height by means of 
an enclosing jacket about the wick. 
The wick is provided with a metal cap to 
cover it when not in use, and the frame is 
equipped with a detachable wind shield to 
permit the use of the lamp in a draft or out- 
doors when desired. Above this wind shield 
are the iron rack and flame spreader on 
which the utensil rests. The stove measures 
5¥% inches in height, and 634 inches in 
diameter, therefore takes little space, in spite 
of its efficiency. Made by Landers, Frary & 
Clark, New Britain, Ct. 


No. 280—Universal Alcohol Stove No. 120. 
This is a two-burner, denatured alcohol 
stove, made to accommodate a portable bake 
oven and ordinary cooking-utensils. It con- 
sists of an inclosed frame and metal base 
21% inches long by 1334 inches wide, and 
61% inches high. The stove is equipped with 
the Universal hot blow flame burners, in 
which a vapor gas is generated, regulated by 
a thumb screw. This burns with a clean 
but hot blue flame. The alcohol tank is situ- 
ated at the back, above the stove, and is 
shielded from the heat by a metal covering 
This tank holds two quarts of alcohol. Both 
burners and tank are made of brass, finished, 
as is the grate, with dull ‘nickel plate, while 
the frame is of japaned sheet steel. The 
stove is strong, safe, and efficient. Made by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Ct. 


Coffee Percolator 


No. 281—The Sanitary Percolator. This 
device consists of a perforated aluminum 
can having a cover with an air space be- 
neath it. The bottom and sides of the can 
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are densely perforated with fine holes, and 
the can itself is as seamless as possible, there 
being no cracks for the retention of grounds. 
The cover locks into the can, and is made 
of two pieces welded together with air space 
between. Coffee is placed in the can, the 
cover put on, and the can placed in cold or 
boiling water, as desired. The can floats in 
the water, remaining always at the center of 
the greatest agitation. hus the water is 
constantly forced through the percolator 
without grounds escaping. This is a simi- 
lar process to the old method of making 
coffee by means of a bag, to which there 
were obvious objections. The percolator, 
being small, can be carried on picnics or 
journeys, and coffee made in any available 
pan or pot. Made by the Toledo Cooker 
Co., Toledo, O. 


Water Cooler 


No. 282—The XXth Century Water 
Cooler. This device consists of a round, 
indurated fibre ice container, in which is 
a porcelain jar, hard baked and guaranteed 
not to craze. Above the jar rests an inverted 
globular, flint glass bottle holding some four 
gallons of water. There are two faucets 
operated by thumb pressure, one leading into 
jar for procuring water, the other running 
from the fibre container to carry off the 
drip from the ice. The faucet leading into 
the jar is entirely silver-plated in order to 
withstand effect of any fruit juices which 
may be used in the cooler. The arrangement 
of a fibre container which acts as an insula- 
tor and prevents rapid melting of ice, with 
cooler inside, prevents direct contact of 
ice with the water. When boiled or spring 
water is used, therefore, there is no possible 
contamination. All parts of the cooler are 
easily cleaned and scalded, and may be kept 
in a perfectly sanitary condition. These 
coolers come with or without stands. Made 
by Cordley & Hayes, 7-9 Leonard Street, 
New York City. 


Fruit Press 


No. 283—The Yale Fruit Press. This 
device consists of an outer cylinder arranged 
to firmly clamp upon any tablg. From this 
case projects a spout to carry off the juices 
from the press. Inside the case fits a round, 
bottomless colander perforated closely with 
one-eighth inch holes. This is fitted with 
upright ring handles at top. Into this col- 
ander fits a flat disk plunger which curves 
upward slightly in the center. Across the 
top is a casting which holds a hand wheel 
operated by a lever. Turning this exerts a 
pressure of forty-eight pounds for every 
pound pull on the lever. A bag containing 
the prepared fruit is placed inside the per- 
forated cylinder, and the plunger is fas- 
tened by a cross beam which is held by two 


* pins. A turn of the lever pushes the plunger 


upon the fruit and extracts the juice, which 
runs through the perforations into the can 
and out through spout to any receiving ves- 
sel. The press is strong, well made, simple 
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to clean and operate, and of great efficiency. 
Made by Victor M. Grab & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Sleeve Ironing Board 


No. 284—The-Carter Combination Sleeve 
Set. This device consists of three separate 
boards shaped to fit the different sleeves— 
a shirtwaist, a puff, and a child’s or very 
small sleeve. Each is arranged for mounting 
on heavy copper wire supports, which come 
with the boards, this arrangement lifting the 
board from the table in such a manner as 
to make the pushing of the sleeve on to the 
board an easy matter. This also enables the 
sleeve to be turned, as it is ironed, without 
mussing or creasing. Made by C. W. Carter, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Refrigerators 


No. 286—The Leonard Cleanable Refrig- 
erator. This refrigerator is made of oak and 
mounted on wooden casters. The ice com- 

artment, at one side, is lined with galvanized 
iron, the two food compartments with seam- 
less porcelain linings made top, bottom, and 
sides in one piece. This leaves no seams nor 
places to be filled with cement. In the ice 
compartment is a seamless enamel water 
cooler, the top of which projects through the 
top of the refrigerator, and is there protected 
by a wooden cover. From the bottom of the 
cooler runs a pipe leading to the outside of 
refrigerator, where it ends in a patent faucet 
attached close to the side of the box. This, 
when filled with water, supplies cold drink- 
ing water without direct contact with ice, 
or the necessity of taking ice from the box 
for chilling water elsewhere. Made by the 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 


No. 287—The Success All Steel Refrigera- 
tor. This refrigerator is constructed of 
galvanized steel finished on the outside with 
white enamel paint. It is mounted on cas- 
ters, and locks and hinges are of brass. The 
ice chamber is at one side, and all parts of 
it are removable. This chamber is lined with 


. galvanized iron, the ice rack resting on sup- 


ports of steel and having a drip pan under- 
neath. The food compartments are finished 
in smooth white enamel, and the shelves of 
woven wire mesh. The drip pipe is remov- 
able and trapped. There are no seams or 
cracks nor danger of warping. The insula- 
tion is sufficient to overcome the objection 
which might be made to a refrigerator built 
of a conducting material. Made by the 
Success Manufacturing Co. Gloucester, 
Mass. 


Cutlet Dish 


“No. 289—The Manning-Bowman Cutlet 
Dish. This is a round, nickel-plated cutlet 
dish designed for use with alcohol stove or 
chafing dish. It consists of a shallow nickel 
dish with ebony handle, which can be used 
for sauteing, making omelets, pan broiline 
etc., and is a serviceable addition to a chaf- 
ing dish outfit. Made by the Manning- 
Bowman Co., Meriden, Ct. 
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HIS is one of the most attractive 
ways of serving lamb or mutton, 

and when elaborately garnished 
forms a popular and easily served piéce 
de résistance for the formal dinner or at 
any time. A crown roast, simply deco- 
rated, the center filled with mashed pota- 
toes, small steamed potato balls, or mixed 
vegetables of several kinds, will prove 
no more expensive for thé family meal 
than the chops that are so often served. 
Occasionally butchers do not know how 
to prepare these racks and form the roast. 
In this case the housewife must know 
exactly what cut is desired and how to 
direct its shaping. The part of the ani- 
mal which forms a crown roast is that 
which is ordinarily cut from the loin and 


Preparing a Crown 


of Lamb 


By Anna W. Morrison 


sold as chops. Young lamb is divided 
into hind and forequarters, but as it 
grows older it is divided and sold like 
mutton, which is cut into leg, loin, 
shoulder, neck, breast, and flank. When 
the leg and loin are left in one piece or 
joint it is called a haunch of mutton. 
The two loins are often left together, 
and this is called a saddle, because of 
its shape. Occasionally the ribs and loin 
are left in one piece, and it is then called 
the rack. As a rule the first eight ribs 
and the loin are cut into chops, and when 
the thin bones of these rib chops are 
trimmed and scraped up to where the 
meat begins to thicken, they are called 
French chops. 

When mutton or lamb is cut into 
quarters, eight ribs are left on each hind- 
quarter. These eight ribs will form only 
a small crown, and so usually two racks 
or sets of ribs are purchased and fastened 
together to make a large ring or crown. 


Photograph by Aona W. Morrison 


The two racks trimmed and ready to form the crown 
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Photograph by Anna W. Morrison 


The crown roast tied and skewered and ready for the oven 


If it is known that the rack is to be used 
for a crown roast, sometimes the animal 
is divided crosswise into halves, so that 
the two hindquarters are left in one piece. 


This is not necessary, however, as it is 
just as well to buy a corresponding num- 
<3 of ribs from each side of a divided 
oin. 

The size of the crown roast required 
for any meal may be easily determined by 
counting the number of people who are 
to be served. Usually two ribs are served 


as one portion, but many times one is all 
that is desired. The ends of the ribs are 
trimmed so as to be of even length, and 
the bones are scraped or Frenched, as 
shown in the first illustration. The trim- 
mings and fat may be rolled over and 
over backwards and left on the roast, or 
may be removed and cooked separately. 
Each of the racks are then shaped into 
a semicircle with the bone on the outside 
and the flesh on the inside. The two 
pieces are then tied or skewered together, 


Photograph by Anna W. Morrison 


The roast to A nd of mashed i . i 
crown ready — ar pe potatoes in center, garnish 
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to form a circle or crown. An inverted 

-eup or bowl may be placed inside this 
eareie to help the roast keep its shape, if 
it seems necessary. 

The flank portion which covers the 
upper part of the ribs is often cut away 
by the butcher and not sent home with 
the meat unless especially requested. As 
this is included and paid for with the 
roast, it should be utilized. It may be 
placed over the bones of the roast and 
held in place by skewers, and then re- 
moved after the meat is cooked. Then 
it is ready for a second meal, reheated in 
a brown sauce, together with any of the 
crown roast that is left over. This piece 
of meat protects the bones of the rack 
from burning, and also helps to keep the 
meat moist and juicy. If the bones are 
not covered by this meat, they must be 
either wrapped in paraffin paper or thin 
pieces of salt pork. 

Another method of cooking the crown 
is to stand it with the ribs downward and 
the fleshy part up. Many people prefer 
this method, as the meat is then sure to 
become brown and crisp, and the bones 
do not burn. This is an important pre- 
caution, as the bones projecting upward 
char quickly if unprotected, and thus 
take from the attractive appearance of 
the roast when served. 

When ready to cook place the roast 
in a basting pan and cook for from ten 
to fifteen minutes in a hot oven. The 
heat should then be reduced and the 
roast cooked for from forty-five to sixty 

minutes. .Baste the roast frequently with 
the dripping in the pan, to which it may 
be necessary to add hot water in order 
to keep it from burning, or to make suf- 
ficient liquid to use in the basting process. 
When the roast is cooked and taken from 
the pan remove the skewers and pieces 
of salt pork. Fill the center with the 
prepared vegetables, garnish, and serve. 

This center may hold a mound of 
mashed and seasoned potatoes, with some 
other vegetable at the base, as shown 
in the third illustration. Buttered peas 


or small green lima beans may be mixed: 


with small cubes of carrots, and make a 
most pleasing addition and garnish to 
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the crown. Potato balls formed with a 
cutter, stewed and served with mint but- 
ter, or fried a delicate brown in deep, hot 
fat may be used. Chopped parsley may 
be mixed with the latter. Button mush- 
rooms reheated in butter, or even a small 
amount of brown sauce, are well liked, 


and a filling of sautéd fresh mushrooms 


is often served. Mashed potatoes mixed 
with an equal quantity of thoroughly 
mashed turnip, reheated in butter and 
highly seasoned with paprika, is very 
good. 

To garnish the crown several things 
may be used. Quills of fringed white 
paper, to be purchased from any store 
where paper novelties are to be had, may 
be slipped over the ribs ; sometimes large 
stuffed olives are emptied of their stuff- 
ing and used instead. In this case use 
the red pepper which filled the olives 
with the vegetables in the roast; and 
green and red peppers cut in strips or 
chopped, make a change as well as appe- 
tizing addition to the stuffing of the roast. 
Raw cranberries make a pretty “ jewel” 
finish to the crown, but cannot be eaten 
as may the olives, and we are getting 
farther and farther away from garnishes 
which are mere ornamentation and can- 
not be served as a part of the food. The 
paper quills are an exception, but serve 
a distinct purpose if the chop has to be 
handled in any way. 

For the mint butter, wash the mint 
leaves in cold water and pick out all 
blackened spots; then shake free from 
superfluous moisture and chop rather 
fine. Melt enough butter to cover the 
potatoes and pour this over them. Then 
sprinkle with the minced mint leaves. 
Parsley may be used instead of the mint 
if preferred. . 

As gravy is not usually served with 
this roast, the fat should be allowed to 
rise and become cold before removing in 
a cake. It can be utilized for cooking 
purposes if the flavor of lamb is riot 
objectionable. Add water to the browned 
sediment in the pan; cook it up suffi- 
ciently to loosen and then use as a 
foundation for a lamb broth or soup for 
the next day’s meal. 
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The Useful Pineapple 


By Bertha Bellows cies 


I’. SEEMS very fitting that the pine- 
apple should open the fruit season. 

After the winter, which forces people 
to live under unnatural conditions, the 
body needs something to purify the sys- 
tem, and the pineapple does this as no 
other fruit we know of can. While it 
supplies very little nutrition, its mineral 
salts, fruit sugar, and water all help to 
eliminate impurities ; and what scientists 
term its active principle, ananasine, has 
been proved to be a digestive agent quite 
similar to the gastric juice. The pure 
juice of this fruit will digest beef, a fact 
that ought to open our eyes to the desira- 
bility of eating more pineapple in season 
and preserving it for use during the rest 
of the year. 

Comparatively few people in the north- 
ern portions of our country, where the 
pineapple is not native, seem to know 
how to prepare it to the best advantage. 
Each head should first be thoroughly 
washed in cold water. When dry the 
crown end should be taken in the left 
hand and the fruit cut into slices, skin 
and all, with a sharp knife. Taking each 
slice in turn in the left hand, one should 
pare off the skin, then cut out the eyes 
and the core. When peeled in this man- 
ner there is little or no waste of the juice 
and pulp, and the task is performed in a 
very short time. 

The easiest way to grate pineapple in 
the home, I have discovered, is to put 
these prepared slices through the food 
chopper. Grated pineapple is easier to 
eat as sauce, and as it is used for culinary 
purposes so much more frequently than 
the diced fruit, a housekeeper is safe in 
preserving most of her pines in this form. 

Few Northerners seem to know that 
pineapple peelings make the finest vine- 
gar obtainable. For color and flavor, it 
cannot be excelled. Fruit .pickles, and 
mincemeat, for example, are wonderfully 
improved if it is used instead of the more 
common cider vinegar. Moreover, its 
manufacture is a very simple process, 
and means only the utilization of what 
is generally thrown away. 

To make this vinegar, throw. all the 
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scraps and parings from the fruit into a 
large jar and cover them with water. If 
the pines were very ripe no sugar will be 
needed; but in most cases a cupful or 
two of sugar will help along the fermen- 
tation. Remove the scum every day or 
two, and when the fermentation has been 
completed drain the vinegar from the 
fruit through two thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth. Bottle or keep in jugs for future 
use. 

The juice left from canned pineapple 
can be used to great advantage. Some 
cooks purposely make a large amount of 
this during canning season, sealing it as 
they do the fruit for use in canning pears 
in the fall and for puddings. A pint can 
of the juice added to the water in a pre- 
serving kettle in which pears are cooking 
imparts a flavor that can be obtained in 
no other way. This is a good thing to 
gag especially if pears are taste- 

SS 

This juice can also be used as the 
foundation of a simple and delicious pud- 
ding. Bring one pint of it to a boil and 
thicken with a heaping tablespoonful of 
corn starch moistened with a little water 


until of the consistency of cream. Add 
more sugar if the pudding is not sweet 
enough, and cook over boiling water half 


an hour. Turn out into molds that have 
been rinsed in cold water, chill thor- 
oughly and serve with cream. Or heap 
whipped cream on the puddings, garnish- 
ing each mound with either candied or 
preserved cherries drained from their 
jutice. 

Pineapple sponge is another dainty des- 
sert. To make it, dissolve one-half of a 
package of gelatin in one-cupful of water. 
If inside of half an hour the gelatin has 
not dissolved, set the dish into a pan of 
hot water and stir briskly until none of 
the gelatin can be discerned. Now add 
two-thirds of a cupful of ‘sugar and one- 
half of a cupful of water to one cupfiil 
of freshly grated pineapple and boil it 
slowly for ten minutes. Strain the pine- 
apple from the juice and set the latter 
aside to cool. When cold, beat the juite 
into the gelatin and pour the mixture 
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over the stiffly beaten whites of three 
eggs. One-half of a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice will help to bring out the 
pineapple flavor. Set the dish into a pan 
of cold water and beat the sponge until it 
begins to set, then pour it into a dish 
that has been rinsed out of cold water 
and set it away to harden. Serve plain 
or with cream. 

If the canned pineapple is to be used 
instead of the fresh, it will not have to be 
boiled, of course. Simply strain the juice 
from a pint can of the grated fruit, 
sweeten to taste, add to the gelatin, and 
proceed according to subsequent direc- 
tions. Care must be exercised to mix 
the sweetened juice and gelatin when 
both are cold, and chill as quickly as pos- 
sible. Otherwise a chemical action takes 
place that makes it impossible to harden 
the mixture. 

Half of this recipe makes a cake fill- 
ing that is delicious. When used for this 
purpose it is better to leave the particles 
of pineapple in the juice. Make the lay- 
ers according to a recipe for white cake, 
flavoring them with almond and vanilla, 
and be sure that they are quite cold 
before putting them together with the fill- 
ing. Covered on top and sides with a 
plain white icing flavored with almond, 
this makes an aftractive cake that will 
stay moist until the last crumb has disap- 
peared. It should be kept in a cool place. 

Tapioca pudding is greatly improved 
by the addition of canned pineapple. 
Soak the tapioca overnight in one pint of 
_ milk. In the morning scald another pint 
of milk and add that containing the 
tapioca, together with one-half of a tea- 
spoonful of salt and two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar. Cook over hot water until 
the tapioca is thoroughly done and the 
pudding thick. Remove from the fire, 
and when partly cooled turn into it two 
cupfuls of the pineapple, either grated or 
cut in cubes. 

A frozen pineapple custard is a deli- 
cious dessert for a hot day. To make it, 
scald a quart of milk in a double boiler, 
add a cupful of sugar, and immediately 
pour about half of the milk over the 
beaten yolks of five eggs. Beat the egg 
mixture into the milk remaining in the 
boiler and cook until the custard coats 
the spoon. Remove from the fire and 
thoroughly chill the custard before add- 
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ing two cupfuls of “Powe pineapple and 
one teaspoonful of lemon juice. Freeze 
immediately. 

Pineapple punch is just the thing to 
serve at a party or a reception when the 
hostess wants to offer “something dif- 
ferent ” in the line of refreshments. Pour 
one quart of sirup from canned rasp- 
berries, strawberries, or cherries over 
one quart of grated pineapple and the 
juice of one-half dozen each of lemons 
and oranges. Boil one quart of water 
and one pound of sugar, with a pinch of 
salt, for five minutes. Turn this hot 
sirup over the fruit juice and let all stand 
at least four hours. When ready for 
serving, add two quarts of ice cold water 
and a generous piece of hygienic ice. A 
pint of small strawberries, or the same 
amount of canned cherries, can be added 
to advantage, as they greatly improve the 
appearance of the punch. 

For a pineapple sherbet boil one quart 
of water and one and one-half pounds of 
sugar for five minutes. Remove from the 
fire and add four cupfuls of grated pine- 
apple and the juice of two lemons. 
Strain this through a cheesecloth bag. 
squeezing at the last to extract all the 
juice. Turn this into the freezer can, and 
when partially frozen beat in the whites 
of two eggs that have been whipped to 
a stiff froth. Finish freezing and allow 
the sherbet to stand packed in ice and 
salt at least an hour before serving. 

During the season pineapple is best 
served plain. If the fruit is quite ripe 
no additional sugar will be required ; but 
in most cases in the North, far from the 
source of supply, a sprinkling of sugar 
on slices of pineapple about an hour 
before serving them greatly improves 
their flavor. An occasional salad for 
variety will help to keep this fruit popu- 
lar as long as it can be secured. This 
one is especially good: 

Shred a grapefruit and mix it with 
one cupful of chopped pineapple, half 
that amount of chopped celery or nut 
meats (or a quarter of a cupful of each) 
and one-half of a cupful of canned 
cherries drained from their juice. Heap 
on lettuce leaves, and pour over each 
mound a rich mayonnaise dressing 
diluted with whipped cream and slightly 
flavored with maraschino. 
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-Pepina 


By Mrs. Joseph Hergesheimer 


EPINA is a Tuscan maid of all 
work, She is small, with incredibly 
quick motions that conceal an un- 

guessed strength; her cheeks are round 
and rosy, and clean to godliness, and her 
hair and eyes are blacker than the hearts 
of the Renaissance, or the blackest thing 
you can call to mind. From morn till 
night she is all vivacity, and always smil- 
ing. That is the keynote of her per- 
sonality. Her duties are so various that 
a list of them would resemble the official 
catalogue of the Uffizi. 

Each morning her “ Buon’ giorno” 
strikes a happy chord upon which to 
found the melody of the day. It is then 
that her battle against the stove is inau- 
gurated. Fearlessly she decapitates it, 
and shakes it to the very foundation, until 
reluctantly it gives up its ashes, and 
settles sullenly to the business of radiat- 
ing heat. She deposits the capacious pink 
pitcher of agua calda on its mat—woe 
betide the hot water left for a moment 
on the chill, stone floor of our impressive 
chamber!—and then disappears, soon, 
however, to return with the coffee in the 
individual pots, so admirable a part of 
italian breakfast economy, the hot milk 
and rolls of unsurpassed crispness, and 
cool, white, saltless pats of butter and jar 
of translucent honey. 

Midday binds Pepina, lunch, and mac- 
aroni in an indivisible trinity; for lunch 
is the glorification of macaroni, and Pe- 
pina is its high priestess. “ Pasta,’ she 
calls it, and blessed, we add. Today it 
is a creamy white mound cunningly 
mingled with flaked sardines; yesterday 
stars joined together with a heart of 
forced meat; tomorrow it may be maca- 
roni vero, cooked with chicken livers, dif- 
ficult of manipulation, but worthy of all 
effort. 

Then follows what you will, but, if 
the kitchen gods are propitious, fritto 
misto. Little do the frequenters of hotel 
or restaurant know of the possibilities 
of fritto misto. Coldly speaking, it is a 
compound of vegetables. Pepina’s are 


cauliflower, cut into small cubes, carrots, 


celery, potatoes, and, when the season 
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permits, artichokes, fried with propor- 
tionate slices of calf’s liver in equal parts: 
of milk and water, stiffened with flour 
and a little salt, and set, delicate brown 
morsels, before the unworthy lodger. 

Should one, through an excess of 
pasta, be confined to a single helping of 
fritto misto, Pepina regards the dish with 
suspicion. Doubtless it is of a poorness. 

Throughout the afternoon she appears 
with tea, with coal, with letters; as 
always, she is smiling, quick, capable; as 
always, the wise saying, the gay retort, 
admirably within bounds. 

Dwelling upon the material side of the 
evening repast, what more natural than 
a descent from the abstract to the con- 
crete, and to center our thoughts in 
cavolo repeano? Its secret lies within my 
breast, torn from the very stronghold of 
the kitchen; part by part I observed its 
course, from a mere head of cabbage to 
the perfect, finished thing. 

As I have suggested, a fine head of 
cabbage is the prime requisite; this boil 
until tender, then put upon a board to 
drain, lovingly spreading its leaves like 
a full-blown rose. Then in a pan put 
two tablespoonfuls of butter; when it is 
melted—attend me well—add two pounds 
of finely chopped meat, three tablespoon- 
fuls of grated Parmesan cheese, salt and 
pepper to taste (that mysterious quantity 
known to all housewives ), five tablespoon- 
fuls of rolled bread crumbs, and two eggs 
well beaten, with two teaspoonfuls of 
nutmeg. This cook until the meat is well 
done. 

Now place a ball of meat in the center 
of the cabbage, brush it over with a raw 
egg, and sprinkle with flour. Fold two 
leaves about it, then a layer of meat, egg, 
and flour, and more folded leaves, with 
meat, egg, and leaves, until the cabbage 
stands remade, glorified. 

Then melt three tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter in a pan, and, when brown, put in the 
cabbage and sauté it in the butter, now 
on this side and now on that. Man, or. 
Pepina, can do no more. 

Dinner at an end, Pepina draws the 
cloth and sets forth the coffee—three 
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varieties of the fragrant bean mingled 
and roasted by her own hand. Then, 
with the advent of the scaldino, her mani- 
fold labors for the day are at an end. 
Pepina fetches the scaldini—earthen jars 
whose contents of glowing charcoal is 
guarded by a wire net spread over their 
broad mouths—one in either hand, and 
slips them into their appointed places in 
the beds, where they radiate warmth into 


the icy linen, and give the effect of gro- 
tesque fatness snugly ensconced. Once 


more she shakes the stove out of its | 


lethargy, flashes her sparkling glance 
about to see that all is in place, all well; 
then her “ Buona notte” rings musically 
on our ears, and she is gone, to the ac- 
companiment of a tripping song—a song 
of her native contada, out of the fullness 
of her heart. 


News of the Food Supply : 


of Chenie 


Two familiar traditions concerning 
cheese as a food, which tend to contra- 
dict each other, are set at rest by recent 
thorough tests at Middletown, Ct., and 
the Minnesota State Experiment Station. 
It has been a tradition that green cheese 
was indigestible, and that ripe cheese was 
a stimulus to the digestion of other foods. 
Neither of these assertions was verified 
by the recent tests, which were nearly 
200 in number, and tried upon 69 persons. 

In all of these experiments the diges- 
tibility of cheese, whether American or 
foreign, was found to be so high “ that it 
would be undesirable for a larger per 
cent of any food material to be absorbed 
- than was the case with cheese.” Roque- 
fort and Camembert did not show quite 
so high a percentage of digestibility as 
the American cheeses, but still high. 
Swiss cheese approached more nearly 
to the American in this regard. Skim- 
milk cheese, at which the public has 
looked askance, was found highly diges- 
tible, and possessed of a large food value. 
It can be made at very low cost. Cheese 
contains a larger percentage of protein 
than any meat except dried beef; fresh 
meats contain about half the protein to 
be found in cheese. Practically the only 
food product that -rivals cheese in food 
value and cheapness is dried beans. 

“ A pound of cheese,” says the report, 
“has nearly the same food value as two 
pounds of fresh beéf or any other fresh 
meat as food; it is worth as much or 
more than a pound of ham, is more 


digestible, and is equal to two pounds 
of eggs or three pounds of fish. In 
price, good cheese made from unskimmed 
milk costs about a third more than round 
steak and twice as much as the cheaper 
boiling beef, while it costs practically 
the same per pound as smoked ham and 
bacon. It costs usually a third more 
than fresh fish.” 

These facts are condensed from a new 
circular (No. 166) of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, entitled 
“ The Digestibility of Cheese.” 


Some Canned Things 


Canned peas, flavoring extracts, mince- 
meat, and ketchtip have undergone ex- 
haustive tests at the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and the printed 
results thereof in a special report are 


exceedingly interesting. Analyses of 
many brands of peas, by name, are given 
in tabular form, in addition to full re- 
ports on conditions of cans when opened, 
cost, etc. Copper was found in fourteen 
samples of foreign pack, and tin (from 
the can) in eighty-eight samples, domes- 
tic and foreign. Minute quantities of 


copper, consumed regularly, are harmful — 


to the human system. 

One expects to find adulterated and 
misbranded ketchups, outside interstate 
commerce and the recognized makes, and 
is not disappointed in the findings of the 
Connecticut analysts. Many of the 
brands analyzed showed the presence of 
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benzoate of soda in larger quantities than 
claimed on the label. Seven brands con- 
tained no benzoate at all; of sixty-two 
samples claiming to contain the permitted 
one-tenth of one per cent, forty-five ex- 
ceeded that amount. 


Adulterations 

“ Warranted pure, fine, fresh butter,” 
said the label on a lot of butter sent from 
Iowa to Pennsylvania, but the govern- 
ment found the butter to be old stuff, 
renovated, and placed the senders under 
bonds to behave. Egg noodles made in 
Ohio were found to have in them dead 
worms and beetles and other refuse, and 
the makers were fined fifteen dollars. 
Strawberry jam and quince jam made in 
Missouri were found to contain a great 
deal more glucose than the label acknowl- 
edged; fine forty dollars and costs. 
“ Olive” oil from New York contained 
cottonseed oil, and was _ confiscated. 
Some “apricot jam with apple,” from 
California, was found filthy and unfit for 
consumption, and the makers were fined 
one dollar. Imitators of the excellent 
brands of canned pineapple which come 
from Hawaii shipped some filthy and 
partially decomposed goods into Pennsyl- 
vania, but were caught by the inspectors, 
and the stuff was destroyed. The fore- 
going are instances of the government 
work reported from time to time in the 
“Notices of Judgment” issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. These documents’are live reading 
for the householder. They demonstrate 
over and over that the bad foods are put 
out by guerrillas; that the recognized 
brands of food are the safe ones to buy. 


Victuals and Drink 

“Cook pork well; danger from trichi- 
nosis from eating raw or imperfectly 
cooked pork,” is a recently issued warn- 
ing of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The government meat in- 
spection does not include inspection for 
this parasite. A pamphlet on this subject 
will be sent free by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture at Washington. — 


The new municipal inspector of kitch- 
ens and restaurants in Cincinnati, O., 
is a woman. This inspector, Mrs. Abbie 
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McMackin, was chosen from among 
thirty or more applicants, and is said to 
be the first woman to hold such a posi- 
tion in a large city. in this country.. ‘ 


A representative of this magazine, 
while riding in a New York Central din- 
ing car, noticed that the quality of ‘the 
sugar therein served was decidedly poor: 
A letter to the superintendent of the din- 
ing car service brought a courteous reply, 
and the next time our representative ate 
in one of the road’s cars he found the 
choicest of loaf sugar on the table. 


Is it not a fact that the farm table 
offers fewer fresh vegetables than the 
city or suburban table? This is asserted 
by persons who ought to know. The 
reasons given are the bother which the 
kitchen garden gives to women already. 
overburdened, and the ready cash market 
for fresh produce. It is proverbial that 
the last place in which to look for cream 
is the milk producer’s table. 


“ Nothing would act more effectively, 
upon the manufacturer who adulterates 
his food products than the imposition 
and enforcement of jail sentences upon 
several prominent offenders,” writes 
James Foust in the Pennsylvania Bulle- 
tin, Dairy and Food Division. 


The rule for drinking at meals, accord- 
ing to sound medical authority, is to take 
fluid only when the mouth is empty; do 
not wash down food with liquid. Recent 
experiments at the University of Illinois 
indicate that the liberal use of water at 
meals is attended by no bad results, 


The strawberry, says the London 
Lancet, is peculiarly liable to contamina- 
tion, growing as it does within splashing 
distance of fertilizers, being picked by 
hand, and having a surface which affords 
an excellent culture medium for harmful 
organisms. It should therefore be 
washed. “ The process,” says the Lancet, 
“is simple, and need not in recognizable 
degree detract from the highly esteemed 
characteristics of the fruit.” 


A substitute for asparagus—in. its 
canned form at least—has been discov- 
ered by a woman rancher near Spokane, 
Wash., in the shape of alfalfa roots. Al-. 
falfa is a species of «forage plant which 
takes the place of grass as a cattle food. 
The roots are said to be tender and to 
resemble asparagus in flavor. 


Pennsylvania Cucumbers 


An hour before they are to be used, 
peel and slice thinly three or four fresh, 
young cucumbers, and lay them in ice 
water. Just before serving drain them, 
fold in a towel, and put on ice while 
making the dressing. For this put into 
a small bowl a teacupful of rich, thick 
cream, either sweet or sour, and into it 
whip a rounded teaspoonful of salt and 
a tablespoonful and a half of vinegar, 
half a saltspoonful of white pepper, and 
a small onion, grated. Taste, and add 
more seasoning if desired. The flavor 
of the dressing needs to be rather pro- 
nounced in order to give zest to the cu- 
cumbers, over which it should be poured 
at the last minute before serving. This 
dish, which is delicious, if not very whole- 
some, is a favorite among the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. A. M. S. 


Caramel Parfait 


Put three-quarters of a cupful of gran- 
ulated sugar in a saucepan over the fire 
and stir constantly until melted to a sirup 
of a light brown color. Add gradually 
to a cupful of milk which has been heated 
in a double boiler and stir until all the 
lumps of caramel are dissolved. Pour 
the mixture over the beaten yolks of two 
eggs, return to the double boiler, and let 
cook until thickened. Strain and cool. 
Add the beaten whites of the-two eggs 
’ and fold in a cupful of cream beaten 
until thick. Turn into a mold, pack in 
ice and salt; let stand for four hours. 
Serve garnished with — cream and 
candied cherries. G. F. M 


Baked Fillets of 


Cover two pairs of sweetbreads with 
cold water and let them stand for half 
an hour or longer. Drain, remove tubes, 
fiber, and outside skin. Let the sweet- 
breads simmer for twenty minutes in 
salted acidulated water. Drain, put in 
cold water to harden, drain again, and 
cut into fillets. Try out four or five 
slices of salt pork or bacon in a baking 
pan, add one finely chopped onion ne | 
cook until well browned. Put the sweet- 


A Few Seasonable Recipes 


breads into the pan on top of the 
browned onion, place the pan in the oven, 
and let the sweetbreads bake for thirty 
minutes, basting frequently with melted 
butter; that is, with one tablespoonful 
of melted butter mixed with one-half 
cupful of stock. When the sweetbreads 
are thoroughly cooked and well browned, 
remove them to a hot serving dish. To 
the fat in the pan add two tablespoonfuls 
of flour. Stir until brown, add one cup- 
ful of stock, and bring to the boiling 
point, stirring continually. Strain, add 
the juice of one orange, season to taste, 
and pour around the sweetbreads to 
serve. 


Tomato and Asparagus Salad 


Select six large tomatoes. Dip inshot 
water for a second; then peel carefully, 
scoop out the centers, and put the tomato 
cases on ice until thoroughly chilled. Cut 
about a pint of asparagus tips in small 
pieces and boil in salted water. Drain, 
chill, season with paprika and cayenne, 
and dress with thick mayonnaise. Put 
the dressed asparagus carefully into the 
tomato cups. Put a dessertspoonful of 
mayonnaise on top of each and garnish 
with tiny slices of small pickles or olives. 
Serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 


Rhubarb Fritters 


Cut the rhubarb into two-inch lengths 
and cook in a rich sugar sirup until ten- 
der (using care that the rhubarb is not 
broken). Let it lie in the sirup until 
cold, then drain each piece carefully. 
Place two or three. pieces together and 
dust thickly with powdered sugar. Make 
a batter with one cupful of milk, two 
beaten eggs, and one and one-half cup- 
fuls of flour with which one teaspoonful 
of baking powder and one teaspoonful 
of sugar have been sifted. Add the milk 
to the eggs,. with a pinch of salt, and then 
the flour mixture. Mix thoroughly, dip 
each little bundle of rhubarb in the bat- 
ter, and fry in deep, hot fat. Drain on 
unglazed paper, roll.in granulated sugar, 
and serve at once with the sirup drained 
from the rhubarb. W. R. 
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Just How” Talks 


VIII--How to Select and Cook Fish 


ISH is one of the greatest resources © 


of the housewife. Its use not only 

adds another course, another possi- 
bility, but variety and deliciousness to the 
diet. 

In buying fish select those showing 
plainly that they are fresh; those with 
bright eyes, firm flesh, shiny scales, red 
gills, and stiff fins. As all fish undergo 
decomposition very rapidly, beware of 
one with dull, sunken eyes, dry scales 
easily loosened, or flesh so soft that it 
shows an indentation if the finger is 
pressed against it. Fish ought to be 
eaten as quickly as possible after being 
caught. It is better, therefore, especially 
in warm weather, to buy fish obtained as 
nearly as possible from your own neigh- 
borhood, rather than to purposely choose 
that which must have traveled long dis- 
tances or been in storage for some con- 
siderable time. 

In buying fish we pay for a great deal 
of waste material which has to be thrown 
away. This amounts in some cases to 70 
per cent of the total weight. So it often 
proves more economical to buy a solid 
slice from a large fish at a seemingly 
high price than to buy a whole small fish 
at a lower price per pound. The market 
price of fish is largely governed by the 
law of supply and demand, hence a 
high price does not always indicate that 
a fish is of better quality, but simply 
that there is a scant supply of that 
particular kind. Therefore, do not scorn 
the cheaper varieties unless you find they 
are expensive when the quantity of waste 
has been considered. 


Preparation for Cooking 


Did you ever watch a guide or sports- 
man prepare a fish for broiling over a 
wood fire on the shore or in the woods? 
The deftness and ease with which he 
scales and cleans it may be employed 
with as good results at home. He grasps 
the fish firmly and scales it first, work- 
ing from the tail toward the head. The 
blade of the knife should be held slightly 
slanting against the fish, so that the scales 
fall back on the knife. When necessary 


rinse the blade in cold water and con- 
tinue to work until no scales are left. 
Then split the fish open from the gills 
half way down the lower part of the 
body, take out the entrails, and wash the 
fish carefully inside and out. If the fish 
is small it may be cleaned by cutting a 
slit at the gills and pressing the intestines 
out through the opening. This leaves 
the body of the fish in better shape than 
if it were cleaned in the usual way, and 
makes it look more attractive when 
served. When fish are bought in market 
they are generally cleaned and scaled, 
although not always as thoroughly as one 
might wish. If necessary, complete the 
process, being careful to remove every 


_trace of blood which may have remained 


on the inside along the bone. Wash the 
fish under the faucet or wipe it off with 
a damp cloth and then wipe it dry. The 
fish is now ready for cooking unless it 
is desired boned. 

Any fish may be boned, but those with 
small bones, such as shad, or herring, 
are not so frequently prepared in this 
way as cod or haddock from which the 
bones may be more easily removed. Be- 
fore starting work, rub the fingers over 
with salt, so that the fish may be held 
without slipping. Then cut off the head, 
cut down both sides of the fin on the 
back the entire length of the fish,. and 
pull off this strip of skin. Loosen the 
rest of the skin below the head and pull 
it off, first on one side of the fish and 
then on the other. Now begin at the 
tail and work toward the head, scraping 
the flesh from each side of the backbone 
and removing the backbone and spine 
entire. A few small bones will probably 
be left sticking in the flesh, but these 
may be easily pulled out. 

The fish is now in pieces, freed from 
skin and bone, and ready to cook as de- 
sired. These strips of fish are called 
fillets, and may be used whole or cut into 
smaller pieces. Recipes often call for 
fillets of halibut or other large fish. To 
prepare these cut-off the skin which is 
around the edge of the slice, remove the 
bone in the center, and cut the flesh into 
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pieces the right size for individual 
service. 


To Boil Fish 


.Unless one has risen early in the morn- 
ing and gone in a dory to the salmon 
weir bringing back her fish with her to 
be broiled for breakfast or boiled for 
dinner, she has not known what salmon 
is. Hard and firm as beefsteak, enticing 
in color, delicate in flavor, this in its real 
home is a treat. And salmon, because of 
its texture and the distribution of the 
oil in its body, is one of the best of fishes 
to cook by boiling. Boiling in general is 
a wasteful and tasteless way of cooking 
fish, but such firm and well-flavored 
varieties as salmon and bluefish may be 
cooked in this way. In the cooking of 
both meats and fish there is a Scylla and 
a Charybdis to avoid, or a middle course 
which must be pursued. Two things 
have to be kept in view in the boiling of 
fish—the effect of cold water and the 
appearance of the fish. Cold water draws 
out the juices ; boiling water will contract 
and crack the skin. It is therefore neces- 
sary to cook the fish at the simmering 
point and with care. 

Place the fish on a fish rack or sheet, 
or tie in a piece of cheesecloth, and place 
in warm water to which has been added a 
teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful 
of vinegar or lemon juice to each two 
quarts of water or stock. Bring quickly 
to boiling point, then let it cook at the 
simmering point until thoroughly done, 
no longer. Count the time from the mo- 
ment the water reaches boiling point, 
estimating from five to eight minutes to a 
pound, depending upon the thickness of 
the fish, a thick solid fish taking longer 
than a slim, more delicate one. The fish 
is done when the flesh separates readily 
from the bones. When the fish is cooked 
lift it carefully from the water, drain, 
remove cloth, and serve on a folded nap- 
kin to absorb any extra liquid from the 
fish. Garnish with parsley or cress, and 
slices of lemon or beets, and serve with 
a hollandaise, bechamel, or drawn-butter 
sauce. 

The juices of fish are alkaline in their 
nature. This will explain the natural 
craving for an acid sauce—a vegetable 
such as hot slaw cooked with vinegar, or 
some stich addition to the fish, when 
served. The decrease in nutritive value 


and flavor when a fish is boiled causes 
the use of what is called a court bouillon 
in the place of water. This is merely a 
stock made by sautéing vegetables, such 
as celery, carrot, and onion, chopped fine, 
in butter, adding vinegar, cloves, bay leaf, 
etc., and boiling with the addition of 
water until this is well flavored. The fish 
is cooked in this, or it may be put in the 
water and the vegetables, spices, etc., 
added directly to this for the cooking 
process. 

Fish is often marinated before cook- 
ing. Brush the flesh over with olive oil 
and sprinkle’ it with lemon juice; lay on 
top slices of onion and strips of red or 
green pepper. Drain the fish and cook 
as desired. Cooked fish which is to be 
used as a salad is much improved by 
standing for several hours in equal parts 
of olive oil and vinegar, a little salt and 
paprika, and a few drops of onion juice. 


Drain, mix with salad dressing, and serve 


on crisp lettuce leaves. 
The Baking of Fish 
The head and tail may be left on a fish 
that is to be baked. Fill the cavity with 
dressing, being careful not to get it so 
full that there will be no room for expan- 
sion of the crumbs during cooking. Sew 
the sides of the fish together over the 
dressing, using buttered string, so that it 
may be easily removed when the fish is 
served. If the fish is lean and dry, lard 
it as follows: Cut four or five gashes 
on each side of the backbone and insert 
in each a strip of salt pork to furnish fat 
during baking, thus adding juiciness and 
flavor to the flesh. ~ 
When the fish is to be served whole it 
should be trussed in an upright position, if 
possible. It bakes more evenly, browns 
better, and is more easily served. It is 
better to keep a baking dish or pan to be 
used solely for fish, the fishy taste being 
most difficult to remove, or to have a fish 
sheet. This is merely a plain flat sheet 
of heavy tin, smaller than the baking pan 
and perforated with rows of small holes. 
It must also have handles by which to 
lift the fish on the sheet from the pan. 
Dredge the fish with salt and pepper ; put 
pieces of salt pork in the pan under and 
around the fish, but add no water unless 
needed. The oven should be hot at first, 
so that the fish will brown in about thirty 
minutes. Then reduce the heat and bake 
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the fish slowly for a second. half. hour, 
basting it often with the fat in the pan. 
Slices or fillets of fish are often baked 
in milk in an earthen dish, and are deli- 
cious. The bone may be removed from 
the center of a slice of fish, the cavity 
filled with dressing and the top covered 
with buttered crumbs. Bake for about 
thirty minutes, and serve with a cream 
or hollandaise sauce. Small pieces of 


fish can be cooked with vegetables in a 
casserole very much as meat is cooked, 
and are a novelty. 


The Broiling Process 

Any small, flat fish may be broiled, or 
a slice from a large fish used. An oily 
fish, however, is much better cooked in 
this way than a dry fish, as the fat present 
prevents the flesh from becoming hard. 
In fact, there are certain fish that con- 
noisseurs say should be cooked in no 
other way. 

If a whole fish is to be broiled, remove 
all scales, and split the fish down the 
backbone. Sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per, and if the flesh of the fish is dry 
instead of oily, spread it with soft butter 
or olive oil. Heat a wire broiler and 
grease it thoroughly with a piece of salt 
pork. Place the fish inside the broiler, 
with the thin part in the middle folded 
over so as to have a fish of even thick- 
ness. Hold the flesh side near the heat 
until browned; turn and brown on the 
skin side. Broil slowly on the flesh side 
for about twenty minutes more, then 
broil on the skin side for ten. Remove 
from the broiler to the serving platter, 
garnish, and serve. 

If the broiling is to be done in a gas 
stove, the fish may be placed in a greased 
tin, skin side down, and put under the 
flame in the broiling oven. Leave the 
burners on full until the fish is nicely 
browned; then turn them down as low 
as possible and let the fish cook for about 
thirty minutes. 

A plartked fish is prepared in a similar 
way, except that the fish is cooked on an 
oiled plank instead of a tin. Before 
serving, a border of mashed potatoes is 
piped around the fish and browned 
slightly in the oven, vegetables are added, 
the plank is garnished as elaborately as 
desired, and sent to the table. 
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. How to Fry 
Small fish or fillets of large fish may 
be covered with egg and crumbs and fried 


‘in deep fat. Wash the fish and dry them 


thoroughly, being careful not to bruise 
the flesh. Roll in egg, slightly beaten 
and diluted with two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water, and cover with fine bread 
crumbs. Or, if you prefer, dip the fish 
in a thin batter. The outside of the 
fish must be completely covered with 
something which will cook instantly when 
plunged into the hot fat. Have enough 
hot fat in a deep frying pan to entirely 
cover the fish. Put a few fish in a fry- 
ing basket at a time and brown in hot 
fat. . Drain on brown paper and serve. 
with tartare or some other as highly sea- 
soned sauce. Extreme care must be 
taken, especially in frying fish, to cook 
long enough to be thoroughly done, but 
not so long that flesh becomes dry and 
hard. It is sufficiently cooked when the 
flesh separates. from the bone and be- 
comes firm and opaque. 

The three points to observe in success- 
ful frying are to have the fat smoking 
hot, a fat-proof covering over the fish, 
and after frying the fish should be thor- 
oughly drained before serving. 


Sautéd Fish 

To sauté means to brown first on one 
side and then on the other in a small 
amount of fat. Rich, oily fish should not 
be cooked in this way, as they are already 
too rich in fat, which changes in flavor if 
allowed to cook from the fish and become 
overheated. 

Wash the fish and wipe dry. Season 
with salt and pepper, cover with Indian 
meal or white flour. Cook some salt pork 
in a hot frying pan until the fat is well 
Put in the fish and let them 
cook until nicely browned on both sides. 
Be careful not to have the fire so hot 
that the fish will burn before it cooks 
through. 

The odor of fish cooking in the house 
is often objectionable, but the odor of 
fish being sautéd in a battered old fry- 
ing pan over a camp fire, acts as a stimu- 
lant to the most jaded appetite. A bass 
or a pickerel from the St. Lawrence 
River, a trout from an Adirondack 
stream, cooked by the guide or fisher- 
man, has moved even those not followers 
of Walton to pzans of praise. 
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‘What to Eat in May 


Attractive Meals for the Spring Season 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on Pages 632-634] 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast 


Asparagus omelet 
Toasted muffins 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Julienne soup 
Baked shad* 

French fried potatoes 
Lettuce and cucumber 
salad 
Rhubarb pie* 
Coffee 


Supper 
Cream cheese and pi- 
mento salad 
Bread and butter 
Tea 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 


Bananas 
Cereal 
Doughnuts 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Creamed shad on 
boiled rice 
Oatmeal hermits* 
Tea 
Dinner 
Veal pot pie with 
baked dumplings* 

Stewed tomatoes 
Lima bean salad 
Pineapple sponge 
Coffee 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 


Bacon 
Scrambled eggs 
Southern johnnycake* 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


French toast 
Grapefruit marmalade 
afers Cocoa 


Dinner 


Tomato 
Veal croquettes, horse- 
radish sauce 
Browned potatoes 
Carrots and green peas 
Coffee eclairs 
Coffee . 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 


Fresh pineapple 
Broiled sardines on 
toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Eggs with cream in 
ramekins 
Bread and butter 
Cocoa 


Dinner 
Crown roast of lamb 
Mashed potatoes 
Asparagus salad 
Mint sherbet 
Wafers Coffee 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Eggs in shell 
German coffee 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Dublin salad with 


cream dressing* 
Canned fruit 
Butter thins 


Dinner 
Lamb cooked in casser- 
ole with earrots and 
peas 
Boiled rice 
Watercress 


Rhubarb brown betty* 
Coffee 


Tea 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast 
Cereal 


Griddle cakes with 
maple sirup 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Rice and cheese cro- 
quettes 
Maple gingerbread* 
Stewed apricots 
Tea 


Dinner 


Broiled bluefish 
Potato souffle 
Spinach 
Radish roses 
Rhubarb tutti frutti 
cake* 
Coffee 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 


Creamed codfish 
Baked potatoes 


Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 


Curry of lamb 


Spaghetti 
Cookies Tea 


Dinner 


Cream of spinach soup* 
Egg salad 
Scalloped tomatoes 
hinger rolls 
Raisin pie 
Cheese Coffee 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Breakfast souffle* 
Popovers 
Rhubarb marmalade 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Consomme 
Panned chicken 
Baked onions 
Asparagus* 
Coffee jelly with 
whipped cream 
Sponge drops 
Coffee 


Supper 
Fruit salad 
afers ea 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 
Broiled liver 
Creamed potatoes 
Baking powder biscuit 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Poached eggs on toast 
Crackers eese 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Chicken souffle 
Baked asparagus tips* 
Buttered parsnips 
Pineapple tarts 
Coffee 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 
French omelet 
Toasted baking powder 
biscuit 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Parsnip fritters 
Lettuce salad 
Wafers Tea 
Dinner 
Tomato pot roast* 

Boiled potatoes 
Beet greens 


Steamed fig pudding 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Cereal 


Muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 
Salad of beet greens 
and hard-cooked eggs 
Rolls Cocoa 
Dinner 
Broiled ham 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Coleslaw 
Tapioca custard 
Coffee 


THURSDAY 


Breakfast 
Eggs scrambled with 
chopped ham 
Spider corn cake 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Canned fruit 
Wafers Tea 
Dinner 
Cold pot roast 
Stuffed potatoes 
String bean salad 
Fudge cake with 
whipped cream 
offee 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Beef warmed in tomato 
sauce 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked rhubarb* 
Cinnamon buns 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Boiled haddock, egg 
sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Buttered beets 
Cottage pudding, lemon 
sauce 
Coffee 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 
Fresh fish cakes 
Bacon 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Potato and egg salad 
Toasted graham muffins 
Cookies Tea 
Dinner 
Cream of beet soup 
Broiled lamb chops 

Macaroni 
Green peas 
Lettuce, French dress- 
ing 
Crackers Cheese 
Coffee 
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‘Reesipes for Bills of Fare 


Baked Shad 


Scale a fresh shad or small bluefish 
and cleanse with a damp cloth. Season 
with salt and pepper. Oil the bottom of 
a baking pan sparingly with olive oil, lay 
in the fish, and spread another table- 
spoonful of oil over each half. Put into 
a hot oven and bake from ten to fifteen 
minutes. Meanwhile slice four medium- 
sized tomatoes three-quarters of an inch 
thick. Remove seeds and ribs from two 
sweet green peppers and chop them fine, 
with half a dozen fresh shallots. If 
the latter are not to be had, a small white 
onion will do instead, but the shallots are 
better. Now open the oven door, lay the 
sliced tomatoes evenly on the fish and 
sprinkle the chopped peppers and shallots 
over the top, adding a final dash of salt. 
Bake fifteen minutes more, or longer, 
according to the size of the fish. Care- 
fully transfer with a skimmer to the hot 
platter, and pour the gravy over. Gar- 
nish with parsley or cress and prettily cut 
lemon. A M.S. 


Rhubarb Pie 


Make the crust and bake before fill- 
ing. Take two cupfuls of cooked 
rhubarb and add qne tablespoonful of 
lemon juice and the beaten yolks of two 
Fill the crust and bake in a mod- 
erate oven until the pie is thick, Make 
a meringue of the whites of the eggs; 
or, if preferred, save these for cake or 
to cover croquettes, and use thin strips 
of unbaked pie crust, making a lattice 
over the filling when ready to bake. 
Raisins may be cooked with the rhubarb 
for the pie. 


Oatmeal Hermits 


Put two cupfuls of oatmeal, one cup- 
ful of seeded raisins, and one-half cup- 
ful of English walnut meats through the 
coarse cutter of the meat chopper. Mix 
together one cupful of white sugar, one 
cupful of melted shortening, and two 
well-beaten eggs. Add one teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in six tablespoonfuls of 
sweet milk, one teaspoonful each of cin- 
namon and nutmeg, and two cupfuls of 
flour.’ Stir in the chopped oatmeal, 
raisins, and nuts. Drop from a dessert- 
spoon wet in milk, on tin sheets, having 
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the drops about three inches apart. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven. This recipe 
makes about three dozen delicious spicy 
drop cakes. D. M 


Veal Pot Pie, with Baked Dumplings 
Select veal which has flesh firm to the 
touch, and of a pale red color; the bones 
should be hard and good-sized. If the 
flesh is of a bluish tinge and the bones 
are small and flexible, it is a sign that 


‘the meat is from an animal too young to 


be good for food. 

For a pot pie, purchase meat from 
the forequarter or a slice from the leg. 
About three pounds will be needed, but 
this will depend upon the amount of bone 
in the piece selected. Cut the meat into 
two-inch cubes and put them in a sauce- 
pan with a few thin slices of salt pork. 
A sliced onion may be added, if desired. 
Then pour in boiling water to cover the 
meat. Bring it to the boiling point, skim, 
and set the kettle where its contents will 
simmer but not boil, or put the meat into 
the “fireless cooker. When tender take 
the meat from the liquid and place it in 
a deep baking dish. Let*the liquid boil 
until it is reduced to about one and one- 
half cupfuls; strain and remove most of 
the fat. Add one-half cupful of milk or 
cream, thicken with one tablespoonful of 
flour rubbed with one tablespoonful of 
butter. Season with salt and pepper and 
pour over the meat. 

For the crust, sift together two cupfuls 
of flour, three-fourths of a teaspoonful 
of salt, and four teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Work in with a knife or with 


the tips of the fingers three tablespoon- 
fuls of shortening. Add water or milk 
to make a dough somewhat softer than 
that used for baking powder biscuit. 
Drop by spoonfuls on top of the meat to 


completely cover the surface.’ Bake 
in a hot oven for about twenty-five 
minutes. 

Southern Johnnycake | 


Mix together two cupfuls of cold, 
boiled rice or hominy, one egg well 
beaten, one tablespoonful of butter, and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. Add 
enough flour to make a dough as soft as 


can easily be handled; roll out until one- 


half inch in thickness. Cut in pieces four 
inches long and three inches wide, place 
on buttered tins and bake in a hot oven. 
M. R. 

Dublin Salad 

This is an excellent way of using left- 
over mashed potatoes. To one and 
one-half cupfuls of potato add two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, .two table- 
spoonfuls of finely chopped parsley, one 
teaspoonful of onion juice, and one and 
one-half tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Mix 
the ingredients well together and add salt 
if necessary. The amount will depend 
on how highly the potato was seasoned 
when mashed. Chill thoroughly. When 
ready to serve, shape roughly into small 
balls and place on lettuce leaves. Put 
beside the potato balls a spoonful of salad 
dressing. 

If desired, the potato mixture may be 
forced through a pastry bag, forming 
large potato roses on the lettuce. They 
may be sprinkled with finely chopped 
parsley instead of having the parsley put 
into the first mixture. 


Cream Salad Dressing 


Beat slightly one whole egg and the 
yolks of two. Two whole eggs may be 
used, but the larger proportion of yolks 
gives a yellower, richer dressing. Add 
one-half teaspoonful each of salt, sugar, 
and paprika, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and one tablespoonful of either vinegar 
or lemon juice. Cook over hot water until 
thickened, being careful not to let the 
egg overcook so that the mixture will 
have a curdled appearance. Strain and 
cool, Just before serving, add one-half 
cupful of cream beaten until stiff. 

This dressing is very light and deli- 
cate, and is suitable only for fruit or light 
vegetable salads, but not for fish or meat 
salads. For these, French dressing, may- 
onnaise, or a heavy cooked dressing 
should be used. 


Rhubarb Brown Betty 


Fill a pudding dish with alternate lay- 
ers of slices of buttered bread and fresh 
rhubarb cut into half-inch pieces, but not 
peeled. Sprinkle each layer with sugar 
grated orange rind, and a little salt. For 
a half pound of rhubarb use about three- 
quarters of a cupful of sugar. Cover, 
and bake for one hour. Serve with a hot 
pudding sauce. 


THREE MEALS A DAY 


If desired, the dish may be left uncov- 
ered for the last fifteen minutes of the 
time that the pudding is in the oven, so 
that the top may become browned. 


Maple Gingerbread 


Cream one-fourth cupful of butter, add 
one cupful of maple sugar, one egg. well 
beaten, and one-fourth cupful of boiling 
water. Sift together two cupfuls of flour, 
one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful 
of ginger, and one-half teaspoonful of 
salt. Add to thé first mixture and bake 
in a moderately hot oven for from 
twenty-five to thirty minutes. 


Rhubarb Tutti Frutti Cake 

Make a shortcake by any recipe 
desired. Split and butter it quickly, and 
spread at once with a filling made as 
follows: Cook together for five minutes 
two cupfuls of rich, thick, stewed rhu- 
barb, and one cupful of mixed stoned 
dates and raisins chopped fine. Spread 
each layer while both cake and filling are 
hot, and put a thin layer of whipped 
cream on top of each layer of fruit before 
covering with the next layer of the short- 
cake. This dessert should be served at 
once with plenty of good whipped cream, 
or with plain, thick, sweet cream and 
sugar. R. 


Cream of Spinach Soup 


Rub finely chopped cooked spinach 
through a sieve. Scald one quart of milk, 
with a slice of onion. Remove the onion, 
add two cupfuls of the spinach puree and 
thicken with one-fourth cupful of flour 
rubbed with one-fourth cupful of butter. 
Season with salt and pepper and serve 
with crisp crackers. 


Breakfast Souffle 


Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
add three tablespoonfuls of flour, and 
one cupful of milk. Bring to the boiling 
point, and season with one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a dash of pepper. Remove 
from the fire, add the yolks of four eggs 
beaten until thick and smooth, and fold 
in the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. 
Turn into a buttered baking dish and 
bake in a moderate oven for twenty-five 
minutes. Serve immediately. 
Asparagus 

The common fault in cooking asparagus 
is to cook it too much. Thudicum, whose 
Spirit of Cookery is unique among books 
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of this kind, says that cooks should re- 


things were to be done quickly. “Do it 
in no more time than is necessary to 
boil asparagus.” It is for this reason 
that so many chefs tie the asparagus in 
bunches of equal length and stand them 
in a kettle of water. The tips being out 
-of water are cooked by steam, and the 
harder stalks are rendered soft by the 
longer boiling. Twenty minutes is said 
to be long enough to cook asparagus. It 
is long enough to cook the tips, but often 
is not sufficient time in which to cook the 
the stalks tender. Either these must be 
cut off and cooked separately, or some 
plan, such as suggested, devised. One of 
the good old-fashioned cooks used to 
cut the asparagus in two-inch pieces, 
cook the tender parts in one saucepan, 
the harder in another. She then drained 
both and returned them to the fire in 
one saucepan with butter and a little 
milk or thick cream without the butter. 
The asparagus was served on toast with 
the thin sauce poured over it, garnished 
with hard-cooked eggs and was always 
delicious. Asparagus may be served a& 
a course, the stalks cooked without cut- 
ting and laid all one way on toast. Serve 
hollandaise cream, mousseline or sauce 
supreme with it. Or serve cold with 
French dressing or sauce vinaigrette, or 
as a salad. 


Baked Asparagus Tips 


Cut into inch lengths the tips and ten- 
der parts from some asparagus that has 
previously been cooked. Place in a but- 
tered -baking dish, add one tablespoonful 
of melted butter for every cupful of 
asparagus, and season with salt and pep- 
per. Flavor with a few drops of lemon 
juice and Worcestershire sauce. Cover 
with buttered crumbs and brown in a hot 
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member the Roman saying, used when 


Tomato Pot Roast 

Rub over with flour the surface of a 
four-pound piece of beef cut from the 
lower round, and season it with salt and 


pepper. Finely chop two onions and 
fry them until brown in two tablespoon- 
fuls of hot salt pork fat. Remove the 
onions, put in the meat, and cook it until 
well browned on all sides. Add a can 
of tomatoes and two quarts of water; 
cover, and let simmer for about two 
hours, or until the meat is tender. Re- 
move meat; thicken and «strain liquor. 
Cut the meat in slices and serve in the 
sauce, or use cold for lunch. C. B. W. 


Baked Rhubarb 


Rhubarb is one of the first fresh 
plants of the season and tides us over 
the interim between apples and other 
fruits. When it is young the food 
stalks require no treatment. in prepara- 
tion for cooking, except washing. When 
it is older and tougher, the stalks 
should be peeled. The early forced rhu- 
barb is sometimes called champagne 
rhubarb, because of its beautiful color. 
Rhubarb is best when baked in an 
earthen. casserole. After washing, cut 
the stalks in short lengths directly into 
the dish. Put sugar over the rhubarb 
in layers, using about one cupful of 
sugar to every pound of rhubarb. Add 
about three tablespoonfuls' of water, 
cover and set in the oven. Bake until 
the rhubarb is tender. A few thin slices 
of ginger root and orange peel may be 
added at different times to change the 
flavor, or figs or raisins may be used. 
Steam whole figs for fifteen minutes, 
then cut in quarters and use one-half 
pound to each pound of rhubarb. Cook 
as described. Raisins cooked with rhu- 
barb are delicious. The recipe for fig 
and rhubarb marmalade was given in the 
July number, 1910. 
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a Frog Gets Even 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


Illustrated by George F. Kerr 


C2 Grandfather Frog sat on his big 
green lily pad in the Smiling Pool 

dreaming of the days when the 
world was young and the frogs ruled the 
world. His hands were folded across his 
white and yellow waistcoat. Round, red, 
smiling Mr. Sun sent down his warmest 
rays on the back of Grandfather Frog’s 
green coat. 

Very early that morning Old Mother 
West Wind, hurrying down from the 
Purple Hills on her way to help the white- 
sailed ships across the great ocean, had 
stopped long enough to blow three or 
four fat, foolish green flies over to the big 
lily pad, and they were now safely inside 
the white and yellow waistcoat. <A 
thousand little tadpoles, the great, great- 
grandchildren of Grandfather Frog, were 
playing in the Smiling Pool, and every 
once in a while wriggling up to the big 
lily pad to look with awe at Grandfather 
Frog and wonder if they would ever be 
as handsome and big and wise as he. 

And still old Grandfather Frog sat 
dreaming and dreaming of the days when 
all the frogs had tails and ruled the 
world. 

Presently Billy Mink came hopping 
and skipping down the Laughing Brook. 
Sometimes he swam a little way and 
sometimes he ran a little way along the 
bank, and sometimés he jumped from 
stone to stone. Billy Mink was feeling 
very good—very good indeed. He had 
caught a fine fat trout for breakfast. He 
had hidden two more away for dinner ih 


a snug little hole no one knew of but 
himself. Now he had nothing to do but 
get into mischief. You can always de- 
pend upon Billy Mink to get into mis- 
chief. He just can’t help it. 

So Billy Mink came hopping and skip- 
ping down the Laughing Brook to the 
Smiling Pool. Then he stopped, as still 
as the rock he was standing on, and 
peeped through the bulrushes. Billy 
Mink is very cautious, very cautious in- 
deed. He always looks well before he 
— himself, that nothing may surprise 

im. 

So Billy Mink looked all over the Smil- 
ing Pool and the grassy banks. He saw 
the sunbeams dancing on the water. He 
saw the tadpoles having such a good time 
in the Smiling Pool. He saw the Merry 
Little Breezes kissing the buttercups and 
daisies on the bank, and he saw old 
Grandfather Frog with his hands folded 
across his white and yellow waistcoat sit- 
ting on the green lily pad, dreaming of 
the days when the world was young. - 

Then Billy Mink took a long breath, 
a very long breath, and dived into the 
Smiling Pool. Now, Billy Mink can 
swim very fast, very. fast indeed. For a 
little way he can swim even faster than 
Mr. Trout. And he can stay under water 
a long time. 

Straight across the Smiling Pool, with 
not even the tip of his nose out of water, 
swam Billy Mink. The thousand little 
tadpoles saw him coming and fled in all 
directions to bury themselves in the mud 
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at the bottom of the Smiling Pool, for 


when he thinks no one is looking Billy 
Mink sometimes gobbles up a fat tadpole 
for breakfast. 

Straight across the Smiling Pool swam 
Billy Mink toward the big green lily pad 
where Grandfather Frog sat dreaming of 
the days when the world was young. 
When he was right under the big green 
lily pad he suddenly kicked up hard with 
his hind feet. Up went the big green 
lily pad, and, of course, up went Grand- 
father Frog—up and over flat on his 
back, with a great splash into the Smiling 
Pool! 

Now, Grandfather Frog’s mouth is 
very big. Indeed, no one else has so big 
a mouth, unless it be his cousin, Old Mr. 
Toad. And when Grandfather Frog 
went over flat on his back, splash in the 
Smiling Pool, his mouth was wide open. 

You see he was so surprised he forgot 
to close it. So, of course, Grandfather 
Frag swallowed a great deal of water, 
and he choked and spluttered and swam 
around in foolish little circles trying to 
find himself. Finally he climbed out on 
his big green lily pad. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather 
Frog, and looked this way and looked 
that way. Then he gave a funny hop and 
turned about in the opposite direction 
and looked this way and looked that way, 
but all he saw was the Smiling Pool 
dimpling and smiling, Mrs. Redwing 
bringing a fat worm to her hungry little 
babies in their snug nest in the bulrushes, 
and the Merry Little Breezes hurrying 
over to see what the trouble might be. , 

“ Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather 
Frog, “It is very strange. I must have 
fallen asleep and had a bad dream.” 

Then he once more settled himself 
comfortably on the big green lily pad, 
folded his hands across his white and 
yellow waistcoat, and seemed to be 
dreaming again, only his big goggly eyes 
were not dreaming. No, indeed! They 
were very much awake, and they saw all 
that was going on in the Smiling Pool. 
Old Grandfather Frog was just pretend- 
ing. You may fool him once, but old 
Grandfather Frog has lived so long that 
he has become very wise, and though 
Billy Mink is very smart, it takes some- 


one a great deal smarter than Billy Mink. 


to fool Grandfather Frog twice in the 
same way. 
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Billy Mink, hiding behind the Big 
Rock, had laughed ‘and laughed till he 
had to hold his sides when Grandfather 
Frog had choked and spluttered and 
hopped about on the big lily pad trying to 
find out what it all meant. He thought 
it such a good joke that he couldn’t keep it 
to himself, so when he saw little Joe Otter 
coming to try his slippery slide he swam 
across to tell him all about it. Little Joe 
Otter laughed and laughed until he had 
to hold his sides. Then they both swam 
back to hide behind the Big Rock to 
watch until old Grandfather Frog should 
forget all about it, and they could play 
the trick over again. 

Now, out of the corner of one of his 
big goggly eyes, old Grandfather Frog 
had seen Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter 
with their heads close together, laughing 
and holding their sides, and he saw them 
swim over behind the Big Rock. Pretty 
soon one of the Merry Little Breezes 
danced over to see if old Grandfather 
Frog had really gone to sleep. Grand- 
father Frog didn’t move, not the teeniest 
weeniest bit, but he whispered something 
to the Merry Little Breeze, and the 
Merry Little Breeze flew away, shaking 
with laughter, to where the other Merry 
Little Breezes were playing with the but- 
tercups and daisies. 

Then all the Merry Little Breezes 
clapped their hands and laughed too. 
They left the buttercups and daisies and 
began to play tag across the Smiling Pool. 

Now, right on the edge of the Big Rock 
lay a big stick. Pretty soon the Merry 
Little’ Breezes danced over to the Big 
Rock, and then suddenly, all together - 
they gave the big stick a push. Off it 
went, and then such a splashing and 
squealing as there was behind the Big 
Rock! 

In a few moments Little Joe Otter 
crept out beside his slippery slide and 
slipped away holding on to his head. 
And, sneaking through the bulrushes, so 
as not to be seen, crawled Billy Mink, 
back towards his home on the Laughing 
Brook. Billy Mink wasn’t laughing now. 
Oh, no! He was limping and he was 
holding on to his head. Little Joe Otter 
and Billy Mink had been sitting right 
underneath the big stick. 

“ Chug-a-rum!” said Old Grandfather 
Frog and held on to his sides and opened 
his mouth very wide in a noiseless laugh, 
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Of course up went Grandfather Frog. Page 636 


for Grandfather Frog never makes a across his white and yellow waistcoat 
sound when he laughs. and began again to dream of the days 

“ Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog when the frogs had long tails and ruled 
once more. Then he folded his hands the world. 


Thirsty 


} I don't know why it is 


I'm thirsty every night; 
I often go a whole long day 
And never drink a mite. 
But when at night in bed I lie, 
My throat gets very rough and dry. 


Last night I had to call 
Just seven times, I think, 
Till Mother said I couldn’t want 
Another drop to drink. 
But when it’s dark as everything, 
Some water is so comforting. 
CONSTANCE JOHNSON. 
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Vill--A Paper Doll Goose Girl and Her Swimming Geese 


WONDER if you know what a 
Goose Girl is, Kinderkins. The only 
place you will find one in our coun- 
try will be in the toy shop, I think; but 
in some of the countries on the other side 
of the Atlantic Ocean geese are very 
highly prized, and they are not allowed 
to wander about alone as they do here. 
For fear something may happen to them 
a little girl or boy, most frequently a girl, 
is sent out with the geese to take care of 
them, and the girl is called the Goose 
Girl. All day long she looks after the 
geese and in the evening she drives them 
home again. 
Now we are going to make a paper 


doll Goose Girl, and a flock of little p.-- 
per geese. Figure 1 shows you just how 
to cut out the Goose Girl from a piece 
of folded paper. Trace the doll on a 
piece of thin writing paper, cut it out, and 
that will be your pattern. Fold a half 
sheet of stiff white writing paper through 
the middle, then lay your pattern on the 
paper, with the straight edge of the sun- 
bonnet and the straight edge of the dress 
on the fold of the paper, as you see it in 
Figure 1. Run the point of your pencil 
around the edge of the pattern, making 
the mark on the paper. 

Cut out the doll you have drawn and 
you will find that she is double. The two 


INVENTED BY 
DELIA BELLE BEARD 
IGUTS RESERVED 


They swim about like real geese 
Copyright, 1911, by the American Home Magazine Company. . 
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halves will be joined at the front edge J] 
of the bonnet and the front edge of the 
dress, as in Figure 2. Bend the arms 
forward at the shoulders where you see 
the dotted line in Figure 1, one arm on 
one side of the body, the other arm on 
the other side of the body. (Figure 2.) 

Now open the doll out and cover the 
inside of one half with paste as far 
down as the bottom of the skirt. Press 
the two halves together and make sure 
that the edges meet evenly. Do not 
put any paste on the arms, legs, and 
feet. 

Get out your water color paints, or 
colored pencils, and paint the doll’s 
neck, hands, legs, and feet flesh color. 
A light wash of red will give flesh color. 

- Leave the sunbonnet white and put any 
color you like on the dress. Paint both 
sides of the doll, then you can turn her 
about in any direction. When the paint 
is quite dry, spread the Goose Girl's feet 
apart and stand her up. Be sure to 
make her feet quite as large as the 
pattern. She will not stand on small 
feet. 

To drive her geese and keep them in 
order she must have a long stick. Use 
a broomstraw for the stick. Punch a 
small hole in the doll’s right hand with 
a pin, push the straw through the hole, 
and she will hold it securely. 

Figure 3 shows how to make a goose, 
and when you have made one you can 


make as many more as you want. Tr Cc 
y J ace Lay pattern of the goose girl on the folded paper. like Figure 1 


Figure 3 shows how to make a goose. Cut out the doll like Figure 2 
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the goose as you 
traced the girl, and 
cut it out. Lay your 
pattern on a piece of 
stiff, white writing 
paper folded through 
the middle. Let the 
top of the goose’s 


head be on the folded 
edge, as it is in Fig- 


ure 3. When you have 
run your pencil 
around the pattern, 
cut the goose out. 
The goose will be 
double, just as the 
girl was double, and the two halves will 
be joined at the top of the goose’s head. 
Bend down the wings as they are in Fig- 
ure 4, one wing on one side, the other 
wing on the other side. Now paste the 
two halves of the goose together as far 
down as the dotted line at the lower edge 
of the body in Figure 4. 

Do not paste the wings or stand. 
Spread the two halves of the stand apart 
and the goose will stand up firmly. You 
can lift its wings, if you like, as a real 
goose lifts its wings when it tries to 
hurry along. Paint the beak and eyes of 


Bend down the wings like Figure 4. 
shows how the Coose Girl drives her 
geese to pasture 


the goose a deep, orange 
yellow. 

When you have made 
a number of geese stand 
them in a row in front 
of the Goose Girl and let 
her drive them to pas- 
ture, as she is doing in 
Figure 5. 

It is not enough that 
the geese should walk; 
they must swim, too, if 
they are to be like real 
geese, and our geese will 
swim. 

Bend out the two halves of each stand, 
one half one way, the other half the other 
way, so that the stand will lie flat on the 
table when you set the goose down. Then 
fill a shallow pan half full of water and 
carefully set the geese on top of the 
water. The flattened-out stands will 
hold them up, and they will float and 
swim ‘about as if alive. (Figure 6.) 
When you have finished playing take the 
geese out of the water, dry the stands 
with a soft cloth, press them down 
straight, as they were at first, and in a 
short time your flock will stand. 


Figure 5 
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Youth Is Cruel 


Youth is cruel to the old. 

Sce it flaunt its locks of gold 

In the windy morns of spring; 
Hear its laughter—that mad ring 
Mocking Age’s echoing. 

See its jubilant light skip 

And its own good fellowship, 
Crowding old ones from its way. 
Youth is cruel, lackaday! 


Youth is cruel, youth is blind; 

Nay, it would not be unkind. 

Youth is heedless—that is all, 

As it sings its madrigal ; 

Only crabbed Age is small. 

Youth knows not its mighty strength 

Till a sad day comes at length 

When it whispers in the cold, 

“ Youth is cruel—to the old!” 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 


Primavera 


Isn’t it good to have the flowers 
Back in the world again! 
O happy sun, 
The winter's done! 
Thank God for the April rain— 
For the roar and rush of the rainbowed 
showers 
On the shining windowpane. 


Isn't it good to sce the trees 

All living green once more! 

O merry bird, 

. How hast thou fared 

Down there on a Southern shore! 
Birds, blossoms, and butterflies and 

bees— 
What can the heart ask more? 


Isn't it good to lie all day 
Out in the blazing sun, 
Deep in the grass, 
Watch the hours pass, 
Summer is but begun— 
Watch the stream a-dream on its lilied 
way, 
Till the happy day is done. 


Little Songs of Home 


Isn’t it good to fall asleep, 
With the window open wide, 
While to and fro 
Soft come and go 
Sweet smells from the world outside, 
Till the small birds cheep and the dawn’s 
a-pecp, 
Like a child at our bedside! 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


Katinka and Her Cat 


Katinka had a little cat; 
She found it in a puddle; 

She dried it off and she warmed it 
And she taught it how to cuddle. 


Alas! but when she spoke to it 
It didn’t seem to hear her; 
It frisked up on the garden wall 
And wouldn’t come down near her. 


Katinka coaxed and called and clapped. 
She went and told her mother; 

She said she loved that kitten, nor 
Would ever love another. 


Her mother was a Holland dame, 
Most firm and most courageous; 

She chased and raced that kitten, 
But it acted quite outrageous. 


For, oh! it was an English cat, 
Which was an awful pity; 
Katinka only spoke in Dutch— 
She couldn’t say, “ Here, kitty!” 
FRANCES HEILPRIN. 


Weaned 


You smile because I weep for such a 
thing, 
But you have never nursed @ child. 
How do I know that I shall ever feel 
Sweet baby lips upon my breast again; 
Shall ever know again the deep, glad 
thrill 
To feel my man child drawing life from 
me, 
The glorious sweetness of his hunger sat- 
is fied ? 
JANE BURCHARD. 
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The front and back of a dainty dress for a little girl. The material is white-barred dimity 


For the Girl, the Boy, and the Baby 


HE mother with her own sewing to 
do will appreciate these two new 
styles for children’s dresses, de- 

signed in a fashionable “ baby shop.” 

Nothing could be more simply made 
than the white-barred dimity dress for 
the little girl. Elbow sleeves cut kimono 
fashion; only the two underarm seams, 
unless piecing is necessary; an inverted 
plait at each shoulder ; embroidered trim- 
ming as a ffhish for the square neck and 
sleeves—and the result is an exceedingly 
charming little dress. 

The boy’s two-piece suit is made of 
a new material for children’s clothing, a 
little lighter in weight than a galatea. It 
comes in a large variety of colors and pat- 
terns. The regulation bloomer is used 
here. The blouse buttons down the left 
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side. . There is feather stitching upon the 
short, straight collar, the pocket, and the 
sleeves. The pocket has a little cross- 
stitch design worked in bright colors. 
The lower portion of the sleeve is tucked. 

The three-piece set for a baby is made 
of fine white linen. Stamped material 
for bonnet No. 178-+- costs 50 cents, post- 
paid. Cotton for working in white or 
colors costs 15 cents extra. Stamped 
material for bib No. 179+ costs 20 cents ; 
cotton for working, 20 cents extra. 
Stamped material for bootees No. 180+ 
costs 20 cents; cotton for working, 10 
cents extra. Material,is allowed in the 


- bootees for sizing. _In ordering this baby 


set, make checks payable to THE AMeERrtI- 
cAN Home MaGazineE Company, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Bib No. 179+. Bootees 


Descriptions and prices of all on opposite page 


The suit is made of a serviceable blue-and-white striped material 


Bonnet No. 178+. 


for the baby. 


piece 
No. 180+. 


iece suit for a small boy 


A three-set 


The front and back of a two-p 
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}O WRITE about 
clothes is of neces- 
sity to begin with ad- 
vice, so I will advise 
the woman who 
wants to be well- 
dressed, be her in- 
come large or small, 
to make three rules 
and follow them: To choose her clothes 
well; to take care of them well; and to 
put them on well. By choosing clothes 
well, | mean that a woman should care; 
fully consider herself, her height, color 
of hair, and figure, and select only the 
models that are becoming to her. And 
she should know the occasions for which 
she will probably need her gowns, so that 
the suitable frock is always ready. 

The eight gowns described and _illus- 
trated in this article will cover the needs 
of the average well-dressed woman. 
There is a morning, traveling or walk- 
ing, spring tailor gown; an elaborate day 
gown for afternoon visiting, teas, etc. ; 
a linen morning gown; a foulard gown ; 
a smart lingerie gown for garden parties 
and teas; the crepe de chine for lun- 
cheons or bridge; the house gown for 
small dinners and at home; and the even- 
ing gown and cloak. Every woman has 
frocks that last over a season and are 
capable of being remade and smartened, 
but with these eight costumes alone a 
woman would have a suitable gown for 
every occasion. 

By putting clothes on well, I mean, 
first, that great attention should be paid 
to neatness, and to being well groomed. 
In England the first thing you notice in 
a gathering of women is how beautifully 
their hair is arranged. American women 
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CTlew but not extreme 
By Madame Bonmenage 


are so clever that it is surely only because 
they do not pay attention to it that you 
see so many unbecomingly dressed heads. 

In putting on a gown, be sure that the 
accessories are right. With the severe 
tailor gown, for instance, do not wear a 
much-befeathered hat, or suede gloves, 
or in any circumstance except in mourn- 
ing, black gloves. Let the shoes be smart, 
with the right sort of heels, and have the 
shirt, collar, and necktie, or jabot fit well 
and be appropriate. Do not wear lace or 
chiffon blouses except with afternoon 
tailor gowns that are elaborate and 
trimmed. It is better to have fewer 
gowns and pay greater attention to 
shoes, petticoats, gloves, and dainty 
neckwear, and, above all, corsets. 

Now I have come to the third rule, 
that of keeping your clothes well. Keep 
each gown for its use. Never wear a 
street gown in the house. Change it at 
once. Sitting about in a street gown 
ruins the lines, makes creases where none 
should be, and causes the skirt to bulge 
at the knees. When you have taken the 
skirt off, see that it is well brushed and 
hung up by loops with its petticoat. Coats 
should be brushed and hung on a padded 
hanger. All evening gowns should be 
laid on a bed or long table to air, after 
wearing, and then hung in bags made for 
them. 

Lines for spring gowns remain the 
same, the skirts scant, and the silhouette 
straight up and down. Materials are in- 
variably soft: crepe de chine, crepe cha- 
meuse, and wool and cotton crepes. 
Etamines and cachmire de soie will also 
be worn. Bordered stuffs of all sorts are 
bought for afternoon dresses, and are 
pretty and economical; for, although the 
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price is high, it takes little to make a 
gown, and as they need no trimming they 
are not expensive for the effect they give. 
The new voiles sewn with porcelain beads 
are most effective. One soft blue voile 
seen in the shops was studded with white 
beads and had a border of roses at the 
front done in the beads. Much less ex- 
pensive are cotton voiles with borders, 
and they make fascinating 
little gowns. Marquisette is 
to be worn more than ever, 
greatly replacing chiffon. It 
has more body and wears 
better. A white straw hat 
trimmed in black velvet and 
sweet peas would be delight- 
ful with a marquisette after- 
noon gown. 

Heavy’ _twilled surah, 
which is a well-wearing and 
pretty silk, is coming again 
into fashion, and is smart 
for gowns, especially in 
stripes. Foulard, the most 
useful silk for warm 
weather, is worn more than 
ever, either with or without 
borders. In novelties just 
shown are the plain-colored 
foulards in blue, green, 
cerise, etc., with wide bor- 
-ders in black. These are ex- 
pensive, and it seems as if 
the woman who can stencil 
or block print might make a 
charming gown at much less 
cost by buying a plain surah 
or foulard of wide width, 
and stenciling a border in 
black. It would then be 
hand printed and most ef- 
fective. The borders are 
conventional, or with bold 
designs of flowers. 

A pretty model for a use- 
ful foulard gown, which can 
be made in plain or figured 
foulard, is shown on this 
page. This has a smart lit- 
tle cape, which makes it 
particularly becoming as an 
afternoon gown. The model 


is made in printed foulard, with a deep 
border that forms the blouse. The 
sleeves are of the plain foulard, put in 
at the armhole with a beading, and 
trimmed at the bottom with a band of 
the border joined with three rows of 
beading. The little cape is of marqui- 
sette, the color of the ground of the 
foulard, and is edged with a narrow 


A figured foulard afternoon gown. See description on this page 
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Boleros have come again 
into their own, which 
should make the home 
dressmaker happy. On 
summer gowns boleros are 
pretty when made of lace 
or of silk matching or har- 
monizing with the gown. 
The lingerie frock illus- 
trated on Page 647 has a 
bolero of this sort. The 


An afternoon walking and visiting gown. See description 
on Page 647 


fringe to match. The cape could also be 
made in plain foulard; it adds greatly 
to the style of the gown for the street. 
A not too large, flowered hat might be 
worn with it. Hats with crowns of small 
flowers are good style. One of the very 
new demure little bonnets, trimmed with 
bunches of small flowers and with strings, 
would harmonize well with this little 
A morning tailored gown. See Page 648 
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gown is of white 
linen, embroidered 
in English eyelet em- 
broidery. The upper 
part of the skirt is 
Irish lace insertion 
and linen in stripes. 
Black chiffon is laid 
under all the large 
motives of embroid- 
ery, and a foot of 
it edges the bottom 
of the skirt. The 
lower part of the 
embroidered blouse 
forms a bolero ef- 
fect. The fold 
across the front, and 


the sash, are of light 
blue corded silk, as 
is the extremely 
pretty little unlined 
coat to wear with it. 
A pretty hat for this 
frock is of white 
straw, trimmed with 
roses and faced part 
way under the brim 
with black silk fin- 
ished white 
cording. This is a 
becoming touch, es- 
pecially for a woman 
with light hair. 
The afternoon 
walking and visiting 
gown on Page 646 is 
of wool-backed black 
satin, which is very 
soft and not bril- 
liant. This suit is 
trimmed with black 
French moire. It is 
decidedly new in line, the directoire style 
being strongly revived. The coat buttons 
across with large buttons, and has direc- 
toire revers and cuffs of black moire. 
This coat model, with bolero front and 
sack back, is very new. The trimming 
on the skirt is of moire. With this gown 
is worn one of the very new-shaped 
hats—a smart directoire bonnet made of 
black straw and trimmed with black satin 


A lingerie frock with a bolero. See Page 646 


bows. On the left side is a satin rose in 
pale pink and dark red. The long- 
handled parasol is of dark red, the shade 
of the rose on the hat. The handle is of 
ebony, topped with a crystal ball. This 
gown would be smart in dark blue satin. 

Some long jackets are still being worn, 
but the majority of coats are short, 
reaching to the hips and having perfectly 
plain sleeves. The revers on severe 
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A linen gown for hot weather shopping. See Page 650 


tailor coats are small, and when the 
coat is cut with the high waist line the 
revers often continue below it. The one- 
sided rever marks the gowns as new, and 
on gowns of thin materials, such as linen, 
the rever may be made of some contrast- 
ing color, and of another material, such 
as satin, brocade, or heavy lace. White 


tailor gowns have often black 
satin revers, collars, and 
cuffs, which give them tone. 
Heavy, loose-meshed white 
linen is smart when trimmed 
with black satin. White kid 
revers are also seen on new 
model tailor gowns. 

The morning _ tailored 
gown in our series (Page 
646) is made of dark blue 
serge, or with a hair line of 
black. Stripes are to be 
much worn in all sorts of 
materials. The skirt for 
this gown is made with a 
narrow, stitched front, hav- 
ing an inverted plait opening 
six inches from the foot. 
The back has the same plait, 
stitched the same distance 
from the bottom. The sides 
are circular. The skirt is 
unlined. The coat is single 
breasted, has small revers, a 
breast patch pocket, and flap- 
less hip pockets that button. 
It is stitched at all the edges, 
+ satin lined, and has plain 
black bone buttons. With 
: this is worn a handkerchief 

linen shirt, with a soft, stand- 
ing collar and hemstitched 
frills. A smart black satin 
butterfly bow finishes the 
plaitings at the neck. Tan 
_or white wash leather walk- 
ing gloves are worn, also 
low-heeled ties and dark blue 
silk stockings. The hat is in 
dark blue rough straw, with 
a large flat rosette in deep 
emerald green. 

A tea gown or house gown 

is necessary to every woman. 
Being in one piece, it is easy to put on, 
loose, and serviceable for many occa- 
sions, such as little dinners and the in- 
formal hour of tea. The gown illustrated 
on Page 649 is made of a lovely shade of 
violet blue satin, finished at the foot with 
folds. The slightly draped tunic is of 


marquisette of the same shade, edged all 
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The indispensable ip ome See description on 


around with a narrow embroidery of 
floss in the same color. Across the 
front is a wide piece of dull gold and 
silver lace, upon which the tunic drapes 
at the left side, making a most grace- 
ful line, fastening with a beautiful rose 
of yellowish pink. The guimpe and 


half sleeves are of ecru 
lace, hand-run with gold 
and silver thread. 

The linen gown illus- 
trated on Page 648 has a 
particularly smart blouse 
fastening in front. But- 
tons of the same _ color 
fasten a flap over the jabot 
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in front and over the frills on the sleeves. 
The blouse is separate from the guimpe, 
which is practical for linen gowns, as 
either a collarless or a high guimpe can 
be worn. This would make a good little 
gown for hot weather shopping. 
A gown dedicated to bridge is almost 


A stylish evening cloak. See Page 651 
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indispensable in every woman's ward- 
robe. The one on Page 649 is of crepe 
de chine, but would be equally pretty in 
any of the soft new materials. The 
model has the blouse made of dull silver 
lace over chiffon of the same color as the 
crepe of the gown; this is embroidered 
lightly in floss of the gown’s 
color. The skirt opens at the 
side over a panel of the same 
lace, and fastens above the 
opening with crepe-covered 
buttons embroidered in old 
silver. The buckle cleverly 
fastening the draping of the 
blouse is made also of the 
crepe, embroidered in a pat- 
tern in silver thread. From 
it hang silver cords, finished 
with flowers made of the 
crepe, and with small silver 
balls. The guimpe and un- 
dersleeves, upon which the 
sleeves are fastened in such 
a pretty way, are of cream 
silk lace. 

The evening gown illus- 
trated on Page 651 is the 
newest thing in a modified 
empire, and is of soft double- 
width satin in a luminous 
anemone blue. The skirt is 
finished with a fold, and has 
a short, pointed train. The 
tunic, of almost the same 
shade as the skirt, opens at 
the side, where it is fastened 
with a blue and silver cord 
and long blue silk tassels 
with silver threads. The ma- 
terial for the tunic is change- 
able marquisette, shot with 
pink, and embroidered in an 
open running pattern with 
floss the color of the under- 
dress, and silver thread. All 
around is a border embroid- 
ered with silver thread, blue 
crystal beads, and blue 
pearls. The straight sleeves 
are double, the undersleeve 
being made of white mar- 
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quisette embroidered entirely in sil- 
ver and silver beads, and edged with 
silver bead fringe. The upper 
sleeve is a little shorter, and em- 
broidered like the panels on the 
waist; it is edged with blue pearl 
and crystal fringe. An exquisite 
pink rose is at the left side of the 
belt in front, and another is on the 
skirt. This gown could be copied 
much less elaborately. 

The cloak shown on Page 650 
has a particularly good line, and 
when open forms graceful hanging 
revers. The model is of heavy 
satin, edged with marabou, and 
lined with shirred chiffon. The 
material chosen must depend upon 
its use. 

The greater number of skirts 
continue to be short, but most even- 
ing gowns have short trains, either 
pointed or with a panel, coming 
from the high waistline. Tunics 
seem to lose none of their popu- 
larity and are extremely useful, 
either to have to wear with various 
underdresses or for freshening and 
making over old gowns. They are 
often made to cover the whole 
frock, so that if the color of a much- 
worn underdress is good, a charm- 
ing gown can be made from it by 
using a tunic of dark-colored mar- 
quisette. 

Another aid to a worn gown is 
the fichu. Fichus make a part of 
many of the most fetching new 
models. It is odd, that just now when 
the masculine trouser skirt is so 
much discussed and has already 
been introduced by several cele- 
brated gown makers, that they 
should at the same time create mod- 
els with the ultra feminine fichu. 
Possibilities of shape and: material for 
the fichu are infinite. 

Sashes belong naturally with fichus. 
Almost every thin afternoon dress has a 
sash, There are sashes to be worn 
wound twice around the waist, fastened 
at the back with a wide bow three, inches 
above the waistline; sashes of brocaded 


A modified empire evening dress. See Page 650 


ribbon with, bretelles to match, useful for 
smartening a simple white gown; sashes 
tied with a rosette bow at the waist, two 
rosettes fastening the ends below; and 
sashes crossed once in the front, as in the 
illustration of the foulard gown on Page 
645. The ends are finished with inset 
lace, fringe, applique and embroidery. 
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It is sensible to buy boots and shoes 
for hard wear of good quality so that 
they will look well for a long time. A 
long vamp shoe with a moderately 
pointed toe and Cuban heel is good style. 
Black or tan calf skin low shoes are 
good style for morning wear and walk- 
ing. For afternoon, buy pumps in 
patent leather or black kid, or any variety 
of low shoes with high heels and buckles 
of cut steel, gold, or jet. Evening slip- 
pers should. match evening gowns in 
color, and be worn with silk stockings the 
same shade. Plain black silk stockings 
are worn with afternoon shoes. Open- 
work stockings have been so vulgarized 
by being made in common grades that 
unless they are very handsome, plain 
stockings are smarter. Silk stockings 


are made with the feet and the top of 
the stockings in cotton. 

Blouses to be worn with tailored gowns 
are of striped linens; of wash silks made 
with wide tucks; of handkerchief linen 
with plaitings at the front and on the 
cuffs ; and of heavy linen simply tailored. 


For the thinner sort of blouse, collars 
made of the same linen, with jabots of 
lace and embroidery, are worn; or the 
plaited frills on the shirts are finished at 
the neck with a small black satin bow. 
Soft or stiff standing collars are worn 
with neckties, or with small linen lace 
jabots for plain linen or silk shirts. 
Many women object to stiff linen collars, 
as they make lines on the throat; a soft, 
standing collar is now procurable, with 
buttonholes for collar studs. The points 
of the collars have eyelets through which 
a long bar pin is run after the cravat is 
tied. These collars supply a long-felt 
want, and are very smart. 


Walking hats show a great tendency 


to be small and rather high. Feathers 
are put on standing up, and flowers are 
massed high in the center of: the hat. 
Coarse straws are to be much worn for 
hats on informal occasions, often in two 
colors, trimmed with wings~or bows. 
Small flowers made of silk continue to 
be much worn. Great ruches of maline 
supplant the fur bands on large hats. 
Lace will be much used in little ruffles. 
A whole hat is covered with narrow lace 
frills, then trimmed with flowers or 
great loose bows of ribbon. Chinese 
blue, cherry color, and a bright green 
are the colors most in vogue at 
present. 

Bags continue to be the indispensable 
adjunct to every woman’s toilet. They 
are made of every conceivable material 
to suit various occasions. Fine leather 
and suede bags in dull colors, with a very 
little silver or silver gilt, are the best style 
for the street. Moire silk envelope bags, 
with tassels in dark colors to match 
gowns, are newer than velvet. For even- 
ing and carriage use the choice is almost 
unlimited. 

Parasols are fascinatingly made in 
plain and bordered silks. . Embroidered 
veils are fashionable in both white and’ 
black. Black veils with velvet dots are 
new and becoming. Scarfs become more ° 
and more indispensable—almost a part of 
the gown. Beautiful scarfs for summer 
gowns can be made of odd pieces of real 
lace, put together with pieces of embroid- 
ered muslin. Many women have odd 
lengths of real lace and old embroidery 
that can be utilized in this way. Plain 
widths of marquisette in good colors, 
simply hemstitched, make effective scarfs. 
Any becoming color is charming with 
black or white gowns. 
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Mother's Sunday 


Dear Sirs anpD Mapams—Will some- 
one suggest something to relieve Mother 
on Sundays? Sunday is a day of rest 
and enjoyment for all the family but 
Mother. There is no luxury of late ris- 
ing for her; the children are too old to 
have a nurse, and we cannot afford a 
governess yet, but the boys have to be 
ready for breakfast in order to go to 
Sunday school before church. Then 
after church they must be made ready 
for dinner ; the guests (there are usually 
week-end friends out from the city) must 
be made comfortable and joyful, and 
after dinner there is the long afternoon 
during which the children must be kept 
going. The winter is the most difficult 
season. Perhaps Father takes them for 
a walk, but that lasts only a short time, 
and “Mother, what can I do?” and 
* Will you read to me, Mother?” is sure 
to come just as Mother gets a breathing 
space. 

If there are no friends out, Father 
must have a restful day—Mother insists 
on that—and three Sundays out of four 
the neighbors’ children are over to spend 
the afternoon, and they must be kept 
going also—at least a wise surveillance is 
necessary. 

Of course the servants expect to go 
out (or off), so there is the children’s 
tea to prepare, and then the seeing that 
they are snug in their beds at the proper 
hour. 

I was astonished a few years ago, 
before I became a mother, to have one 
of my friends, an earnest. Christian 
worker, and splendid home maker, 
exclaim, “I hate Sundays.” 


a@ Speak “right out in meeting,” friends, for the benefit of the (human) family. The Editor. 


Mother has many resources for the 
children’s occupation and enjoyment, but 
they are nearly exhausted. Everything 
depends on Mother, and Mother is get- 
ting tired of it. There is not a Sunday 
when she has more than one moment to 
herself all day. Suggestions thankfully 
received. 


Keep It Up! 


Mr. Epiror—Permit me to congratu- 
late you on the excellent article in your 
February number entitled, ““ Why Our 
Glasses Don’t Fit.” It is calculated to 
do a great deal of good. 

It is very important for the laity to 
learn, first, that all sorts of invalidism 
may be due to eye-strain; and, second, 
that this condition can be corrected only 
by painstaking accuracy in the fitting of 
glasses. The optician who advertises 
“examination free” is a fraud, for even 
if he did not add something to the price 
of the glasses so that the examination 
really cost nothing, it is worth a great 
deal less than nothing. 

Even though glasses prescribed by a 
good oculist have failed to benefit a 
patient, it does not follow that he can 
get no relief from glasses, for the ocu- 
list’s trial lenses may have been wrongly 
made, or the prescription inaccurately 
filled by the optician. Last month I dis- 
covered that a patient for whom I had 
ordered a lens with axis 75 degrees was 
wearing one with axis 56 degrees. This 
was done by an optician with a large 
business and first-class reputation. I also 
found, what you mention in your article, 
that many of the cylinders in my trial 
653 
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case were wrongly marked, some as much 
as 6 or 7 degrees wrong. 

We need more articles like yours. 
Keep it up! George H. Wright, M. D. 


= Readers will find in this issue 
another article by Mr. Tassin. The 
Editor. 


A Working Girl's Lunch 


Mr. Eprror—I read an article ad- 
dressed to the business girls of today, 
giving lists of simple hot dishes quickly 
prepared at the office as a substitute for 
the cold lunch. But the article was of 
more value to the housewife. In the first 
place, how many employers would be 
willing to have a girl use the gas for this 
purpose (as the article suggested)? 
Onions, chops, fried potatoes, were in- 
cluded in the list! No employer wants 
his place of business scented with the 
odors of a kitchen. 

But the ordinary working girl may 
have a warm lunch at little expense, as 
I can tell from experience. If it was kept 
scrupulously clean, so there was no odor, 
no employer would object to a one- 
burner lamp stove. It would take but 
little room. Usually a girl has some 
drawer in which she can keep her private 
belongings. I had a tiny covered sauce- 
pan holding about two cupfuls, in which 
I heated water. I kept cocoa, sugar, tea, 
malted milk tablets, beef extract tablets, 
a can of condensed milk, and a little tin 
of assorted crackers, some pepper and 
salt. These took but little room. I heated 
my water, made my cocoa, tea, malted 
milk or beef tea in my cup by pouring 
the boiling water on it. All I heated was 
the water, so no more odor escaped into 
the office than if a cup of tea had been 
sent in from a restaurant. Occasionally 
I carefully washed an egg and let it boil 
in the water that was heating for my 
warm drink. A couple of rolls in a 
tightly twisted paper bag will warm 
nicely placed on steam pipes or radiator. 

Not very much variety, I grant you, 
but quite as much as the average em- 
ployer will stand for, and it did me good 
service a number of years. A small 
custard taken from home and eaten with 
the warm bread, some fruit, and a cup 
of hot tea or cocoa, is a good lunch, and 
substantial enough for the girl who has 
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a hearty dinner at night. A cup of. hot, 
salted, malted milk with oyster crackers, 
is not unlike an oyster stew. atiEy 

There’s no need for the everlasting 
sandwich. Sandwiches are good in their 
place, occasionally, but for lunch six days 
a week right through the year they are 
tiresome. I used to carry plain bread 
and butter, and in their season buy small 
boxes of berries. Bananas eaten with 
bread and butter are better than as a des- 
sert, and so are chocolate creams. But 
eat them sparingly with the bread. And 
what few supplies you keep at the office, 
keep in tin—mice are so soon attracted 
otherwise. 

It is not in the line of lunches, but I 
wish I could impress on every working 
girl the advisability of keeping an extra 
skirt at the office. Many a severe cold 
or worse can be avoided if on a rainy 
morning a dry skirt can be a 


The Suffragette 8 Side 
Dear Mr. Epiror—Will you let an 
English suffragette, a member of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union, say 
a word in reply to the short editorial in 
your January issue, in which you refer 
to the “ madhouse antics of the English 
suffragettes ” ? 

When the militant tactics of the suf- 
fragettes first began I was myself dis- 
gusted at what I read in the papers, but 
having been brought up on old-fashioned 
Liberal principles, and having inherited 
from my mother an incorrigible habit of 
doing my thinking and seeing for myself, 
I went, with great distaste, to a suffra- 
gette meeting, aud there made the 
acquaintance of some of the most militant 
members. What was my surprise to find 
that the leaders of the movement were, 
without exception, the most womanly of 
women—gentlewomen who would be wel- 
comed in the highest drawing rooms of 
the land for their personal charm and 
culture, and filled with an enthusiasm and 
love for humanity that recalled to mind 
the early days of the Christian faith, 
when a handful of inspired madmen 
turned the world upside down! 

My next step was to be present at one 
of the great demonstrations in Parlia- 
ment Square, when more than a thousand 
police, mounted and on foot, were called 
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out against ten or twelve gentlewomen 
with honored names who wished to 
exercise their constitutional right of pre- 
senting a petition to the. Prime Minister. 
With my own eyes I saw these women 
treated with most unusual _ brutality 
before their arrest, while any man or 
woman who attempted to protect any 
weak or aged passerby who was in dan- 
ger of being trodden down by the police 
was treated in the same way as the suf- 
fragettes. No one who saw the quiet dig- 
nity of Mrs. Pankhurst on that occasion 
will ever forget it. The worst roughs 
were awed by it, and many who had 
come to scoff went away to pray. 

I. connection with this demonstration 
may I give the testimony of Rev. Hugh 
Chapman, the chaplain of the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy, in the course of a speech 
made by him in July, 1909: “I confess 
to have been fairly enthused by the 
cleanness and goodness -of it all, which 
are about the best words I can think of, 
and it is primarily on this account that 
the emotions of chivalry and sympathy 
with which I was stirred on the night 
of the demonstrations at St, Stephen’s 
blossomed into strong and decided con- 
victions. There was a certain atmos- 
phere of sternness and _ fearlessness, 
wholly free from the suspicion of rancor 
or lack of charity, which had for me the 
same sort of charm as must have moved 
a recruit in the early crusades.” 2 

And again in the same speech: “ Hav- 
ing worshiped all my life at the shrine 
of womanly woman, I am glad to record 
the entire removal of my prejudices on 
that point—prejudices which may be al- 
most described as the keystone of the sit- 
uation. Fate has been extremely kind in 
providing suffragettes with about the 
most womanly chiefs one can well imag- 
ine, and if they are a sample of their dis- 
ciples I can only say that the popular 
accusation is extraordinarily misplaced.” 

My mother is old enough to remember 
the. contemporary comments on such 
women as Florence Nightingale and 
Josephine Butler, and she tells me that 
the same accusations of unwomanliness 
and love of notoriety were leveled 
against them at the commencement of 
their work. If you in the United States 
are so fortunate as to have a press that 
always reports with strict accuracy and 
lack of prejudice the campaigns of your 
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leaders in social and civic reform, I can 
only say, with sadness, that we in this 
country have yet to achieve such a bless- 
ing. 

As mothers and wives the women of 
England have a record to be proud of. 
Side by side with their men they have 
kept the flag flying in many a lonely out- 
post of the empire, and it is because we 
believe that in the forward march of our 
race the time has come for the woman 
to take her place by the side of the man 
in the framing of laws for the protection 
of her sons and daughters, and the upliit- 
ing of the common life, that we have, 
with fightings without and fears within. 
set our hands to this great reform. Asa 
dear old saint said to one of the sisters 
of the West London Mission, when 
speaking of the degradation of woman- 
hood in the streets of our great city, 
“Tears are good, prayers are better; 
but we shall not remove this evil until 
behind every tear and every prayer there 
is a vote in the ballot box.” 

In your country you have lately been 
enjoying a visit from Mr. and Mrs. 
Forbes Robertson. May I close this let- 
ter with a few words which formed the 
conclusion of a speech made by Mr. 
Forbes Robertson at a suffrage meeting 
in which Mrs. Pankhurst was in the 
chair : 

“ Every person is the better for having 
responsibility, man or woman. Give 
them that, and I can imagine such a de- 
velopment, such an arrival at simplicity 
of life—not complexity—as will leaven 
the whole world.” Alice Home. 
London, England. 


Highway Robbery 


Mr. Epiror—May I enter a note of 
protest against the business methods of 
“ A Young Matron ” in “ Life in a Boom 
Town”? 

I have lived in a boom town and know 
whereof I speak. It is just that spirit 
which prompts those who are “ in on the 
ground floor” to charge so outrageously 
for everything because they can get it, not 
because the things are worth it, that 
makes the “ boom” break so often. 

Instead of being proud and thinking 
herself a clever business woman, she 
should be ashamed to charge $20 per 
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month for a three-room cottage, and such 
a poorly built one—I’ve seen lots of them 
—without any improvements. Then she 
will sell as soon as people begin to 
demand improvements, and admits to a 
40 per cent profit on her investment. 
That isn’t business ; it’s highway robbery! 
Mrs. James S. Carter. 


Testimony 

Mr. Eprror—Mr. Tassin’s article on 
“ Why Our Glasses Don’t Fit” particu- 
larly interested me, for I have been for 
many years a sufferer from pains in my 
head and back, nervousness, and other 
distressing troubles. This year, for the 
first time since I can remember, I am 
able to work for hours without discom- 
fort. The change is due to my being so 
fortunate as to come under the care of 
an oculist in New York—one of the very 
few who possess the machine referred 
to in Mr. Tassin’s article as the “ axis 
finder.” I had been treated by other ocu- 
lists, but without relief. When, a few 
days after receiving my last pair of 
glasses, I found that my weariness was 
disappearing, that I could study hour 
after hour without excessive fatigue, and 
that I woke up in the morning without 
a headache, the change seemed almost too 
good to be true. I attribute my cure 
entirely to the careful treatment of the 
oculist, who sent back lens after lens, 
which he found, on testing with his 
machine, to be slightly imperfect. He in- 
sisted on having his prescription filled 
accurately. 

Among the seven hundred students in 
Simmons College, where I am studying, 
and among the thousands in our other 
American colleges, there are many who 
suffer as I used to suffer. They go to 
oculists, but can get no relief. If other 
magazines would publish articles such 
as that which appeared in yours, if the 
question of why our glasses don’t fit 
could be so widely discussed that every 
student in college and out would become 
aware of the necessity for greater accu- 
racy on the part of oculists and opticians, 
it would not be long before public 
sentiment would force these men to give 
greater attention to the kind of glasses 
they allow their patients to wear. . 

I hope you will publish other articles 


along the same line, especially dealing 
with the question of poor eyesight among 
students; and I hope that other maga- 
zines will follow your example. M. A. 


Another “ Dramatic” Child 

Mr. Eprror—I wish to add another 
instance of the uncertainty there may be 
as to how the average child will apply the 
privileges involved in the “ dramatic in- 
stinct” process. The case in mind was 
of a nice, bright girl of, say, nine years 
of age, who had been urging her mother 
to permit her to go for an hour to play 
with a little neighbor, but for good and 
sufficient reasons these requests were de- 
nied. Finally, as a diversion, the mother 
suggested they play a game, she to be the 
daughter, and vice versa. After a few 


. moments of consideration this plan was 


accepted. 

All went well for a little while, when, 
in the course of the game, the “new” 
mamma said, very naturally, “ Now, you 
be a good girl. I have an errand to 
attend to, but I'll be back presently.” 

Imagine the real mother’s astonish- 
ment to see this youngster nonchalantly 
walking out the gate, down the walk, 
and into the very house she had just been 
refused the privilege of visiting. 

Of course this was willfulness, but 
when she returned some twenty minutes 
later with not a trace of embarrassment 
in her manner, this same mether, with a 
keen sense of humor, found it difficult to 
decide what punishment was deserved. 
A long talk, however, showed her that 
the “humor” of the situation had 
prompted the action. Mrs. M.D. D. 


Filthy Practices 

. Many people wash all their dishes, 
ble china, silver, greasy and smoky 
cooking dishes, and, finally, the stove, 
the hearth and the floor linoleum, with 
one cloth, and at the next meal begin all 
over again with the same, and on through 
weeks. It seems to me neater to keep a 
different cloth—I can’t bear dishes 
washed with a “rag”—for the fine 
tableware, a second for the cooking 
dishes, a third for the stove and a fourth, 

not used with dishwater, for the floor. 

Caroline Blakely. 
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Good Oculists and Opticians 


How to Tell Them from the Less Careful Ones 
By Algernon Tassin 


Epitor’s Nore—This article was written for the benefit of many inquirers, in all parts of the 
country, who have written, apropos Mr. Tassin’s article in the February issue—* Why Our 
Glasses Don’t Fit ’—for guidance in finding proper treatment for their eyes. 

The directions given and statements made in this article come from oculists of the first 
rank. Mr. Tassin is a professor of English in Columbia University, New York City. 


A GOOD oculist seats you in a chair 
twenty feet away from a card of 
test letters of different sizes. These 
test letters are standard, and are used by 
all oculists, good and bad. They are even 
used in Germany, where oculists do not 
believe in correcting astigmatism under 
one diopter—the unit of measurement. 
Good oculists here correct astigmatism 
as small as one-eighth of a degree. That 
is to say, over there they will not help 
you unless you have a dollar’s worth of 
astigmatism ; here they correct twelve and 
a half cent’s worth. This is one of the 
many reasons why the average American 
oculist is much better than the average 
European oculist, and why our best is 
better than theirs. 

Twenty feet is the average distance 
for distance vision, and any other dis- 
tance, therefore, does not apply to the 
average case. The good oculist covers 
one eye of the patient and asks him what 
letters the other eye can distinguish. 
These he notes on a piece of paper, and 
their size. If the patient is unable to 
read what is known as the twenty-foot 
line (which the normal eye should see at 
this distance) the oculist then examines 
{the eyes with an instrument called the 
/ ophthalmoscope—an instrument which is 
of no use at all in finding the lens—to 
see whether they are perfectly transpar- 
ent, and whether the sensitive screen at 
the back is free from inflammation and 
disease. 

If he finds them imperfectly transpar- 
ent or their screen inflamed, he proceeds 
with his test for glasses, but at the same 
visit begins treatment for the diseased 
condition. Such treatment does not fall 
within the range of this article. The 
next step is to examine the hardness or 
softness of the eye by slightly pressing 


on the ball through the closed lids to see 
whether it has what is called glaucoma— 
a disease of the eye which comes from 
the presence of too much liquid in it, 


and which causes excessive hardness of 


the ball by plumping it out. If the eye- 
ball is hard, the oculist must then decide 
whether to use his medicine or not; 
whether the risk of blindness from glau- 
coma is greater than the risk of using 
the medicine in this abnormal condition. 
If he finds the eyeball in its natural state 
of softness, he then drops into the eye a 
solution of two per cent homatropine hy- 
drobromate, with three grains of cocaine 
to the ounce, one drop every seven min- 
utes for eight doses, or more if necessary. 
It is very important that precisely this 
medicine be employed, because its effect 
is transient and can be abolished within 
half an hour ; whereas if he uses atropine 
(the active principle of belladonna, of 
which homatropine is the attenuated 
principle) the effect may last three weeks. 
Atropine will produce the same result, 
but it puts the patient to the inconven- 
ience of being unable to see things at 
close hand for at least ten days and some- 
times much longer. The effects of homat- 
ropine can be counteracted within an 
hour by a solution of eserine sulphate, 
two grains to the ounce. Except in the 
case of glaucoma, when it should seldom 
be used, homatropine is always beneficial 
to the strained eye in the mere rest which 
it affords. 

Certain people who fit glasses decry 
the use of this medicine because it is a 
poison. In the ordinary sense of the 
word this substance is not a poison at 
all, since no amount of it will destroy 
life or any organ or function of the 
normal body. They might, with more 
fitness, decry the use of quinine in mala- 
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ria, for this invaluable remedy is ex- 
tremely injurious when taken in excess. 
And few drugs can be safely adminis- 
tered in all cases. Quinine cannot be 
given to a patient who has ear trouble; 
antitoxin cannot be used in diphtheria 
when there is a tendency to asthma; 
ether cannot be employed where there is 
trouble with heart or kidneys. With all 
of these indispensable and universally 
recognized remedies, it takes a doctor to 
decide when not to use them—it is the 
same with homatropine instilled into the 
eyes for the purpose of refraction. There 
are one or two other drugs which may be 
used without harmful effects, but this is 
on the whole the best. 

This medicine reduces to a state of 
rest the muscle of accommodation. This 
is the muscle which focuses the eye for 
different distances. It is in the form of 
a ring around the flexible lens of the eye ; 
when it contracts it thickens the lens and 
enables us to see near objects; when it 
expands it thins the lens and enables us 
to see far objects. The muscle of accom- 
modation is the most rapid servant we 
have, since it works automatically at 
every shift of the eye. Thus, obviously, 
it is in a constant state of activity. Its 
action is like that of the screw in an opera 
glass—it brings objects nearer or puts 
them farther away, as you please. Fur- 
thermore, it is perfectly willing to try to 
help you to see anything you find diffi- 
culty in seeing. Thus, even though the 
patient in the oculist’s office sits in the 
same chair and looks at a stationary card 
of test letters, the muscle of accommoda- 
tion—eager to accommodate—is quite 
willing to contract or expand more than it 
should, in its efforts to enable him to see 
what he desires. And there is no way of 
knowing whether he is seeing with his 
normal vision or not, precisely as there 
is no way of knowing how much the acts 
of a persistently unselfish person go really 
contrary to his own welfare. Conse- 
quently, glasses fitted while this muscle 
is—unlike Mrs. Dombey—making an 
effort, do not relieve eye-strain. One 
might as well try to get a man’s exact 
height while he is teetering on tiptoe as 
to attempt to measure the actual shape of 
the lens of the eye while it is being con- 
tinually changed by this muscle. The 
purpose of the oculist is to find the shape 
of the relaxed lens of your eye in con- 
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nection. with the outside shape of its ball. . 
For the glass lens which gives the best , 
vision is exactly supplementary to the 
shape of the eye with its lens apparatus. 

A good oculist, therefore, quiets the 
activity of this muscle and then tries one 
combination of lenses after another until 
he finds the suitable one. A person whose 
eyes are not consciously sensitive may, 
without localized discomfort, wear for 
years glasses that do not fit him, because 
of the eagerness of the muscle of accom- 
modation to do its master’s bidding; but 
the nervous strain caused by them will 
inevitably result in derangement in some 
other part of the body, or in painless 
deterioration of the sight. a 

With very young children who cannot 
read, or whose answers are unreliable, it 
is necessary to use what is called the 
“‘ shadow test ”—the operation of which 
is too complicated to be described here. 
This test, however, should never be used 
with adults, because it is only a rough 
makeshift at best. 

But it is necessary for the oculist to 
ascertain, not only the right lens, but its 
correct position. This he finds by mov- 
ing the lens around in a semicircle before 
the eye, until he gets the position where 
the patient sees the best. This position is 
called the axis of his astigmatism. It is 
as if the lens were the face-of a clock— 
one person sees better with the axis at 
eleven o’clock and another with the axis 
at two. If the eye whose axis is at eleven 
is forced to look through a lens whose 
axis is at two, the natural defect of: the 
eye is just doubled, since these two num- 
bers on the clock face are at right angles 
to each other; and any smaller angle is 
proportionately injurious. Almost every 
one needs to find his axis, since astigma- 
tism is practically universal. Dr. George 
M. Gould in an experience of fifteen 
thousand cases has not seen a single 
patient without astigmatism in one eye or 
the other. 

The oculist, having now found the 
right lens and the right axis for one eye, 
covers it up and proceeds in the same 
way with the other. And that part of 
the first visit is over. 

Now he must see whether the patient’s 
eyes look at the same point at the same 
time. In front of the lenses already 
selected he puts a glass disk, either of 
some color or so contrived as to project 
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. a streak of light on the eye, and the 
patient looks at a candle flame or spot 
of light at the same distance of twenty 
feet. If both eyes are looking at the 
same point, the flame assumes the color 
of the glass, or is bisected by the streak 
of light. If, however, the spot of color 
or the streak of light appears at some dis- 
tance from the flame, it indicates that 
the patient cannot look at one point with 
both eyes at once. But unless this fault 
is so pronounced that the patient, when 
looking with both eyes, sees the test let- 
ters double, it is unwise to attempt to 
correct it, because the eyes, given the 
right lenses, will in time themselves rem- 
edy the fault. 

This completes the first examination. 
To make a thorough one with the medi- 
cine in the eyes takes the most pains- 
taking care for at least half an hour, and 
often much longer. 

The Second Examination 

The second examination should be 
about forty-eight hours afterward. No 
medicine is used, but in all other respects 
it is conducted precisely as the first. It 
is for the purpose of ascertaining the 
exact present elasticity of the mechanism 
of the eye lens. This, although the 
muscle of accommodation is still as 
strong as ever and, like Barkis, always 
“ willin’,” grows steadily less as we grow 
older. For this reason people around 
middle life need as a rule a different 
glass for reading. The lens of the eye, 
through the inelasticity of its supporting 
ligament, is not able to bring the object 
nearer. This second examination is abso- 
lutely necessary, and should be insisted 
upon by every patient, as a very large 
proportion of oculists are not in the habit 
of giving it. The necessity for it arises 
from the fact that very many people 
under middle age, and even children, 
need a different glass for reading, and 
this cannot be ascertained while medicine 
is in the eye; for then it cannot contract 
as it should for near objects. The screw 
of your opera glass is temporarily dis- 
abled. 

Now the prescription for the lenses can 
at last be given. Let us suppose the 
patient has obtained them from the opti- 
cian. He must insist—-if the oculist does 
not—upon returning to the office in order 
to have them verified on a rigid centering 
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machine, so as to determine if they 
exactly correspond with the prescription, 
both in strength of lens and position of 
axis; and, secondly, to make sure that 
each eye is looking through the optical 
center of the lens—the point of its great- 
est curvature. This verification is highiy 
important, because even the best of opti- 
cians make mistakes, and the best of opti- 
cians are very few. Countless people in 
this country wear glasses which have 
never been verified nor adjusted by the 
oculist. Such an oculist is like the doc- 
tor who takes no pains to see that his 
treatment in a case of typhoid or pneu- 
monia is conscientiously carried out by 
the nurse. 
Bad Oculists 

The practice of an incompetent oculist 
can be gathered from what has already 
been said. Aside from errors of pro- 
cedure, most of his failures are caused 
by hurrying through his examination— 
as, for instance, when he uses the 
“ shadow test” on adults. A young lady 
of my acquaintance was one of eighteen 


patients in the office of an oculist of - 


high repute at four o’clock one afternoon. 
Between four and four-twenty, he gave 
directions to sixteen of them, and fitted 
with glasses the other two. Hers pro- 
duced at once a terrific headache; the 
other patient has not been heard from. 
Another time-saver is to ‘estimate the 
needed glasses by the use of the ophthal- 
mometer. This looks like a long telescope 
with a large, round, black screen midway 
upon it. It measures only the curvature 
of the outside of the eye, not of the front 
or the back of the eye lens itself; and 
even if it could do so, it would be of no 
use unless this lens had first been relaxed 
by medicine. Thc eyeball is but the con- 
tainer of the lens, and one might as well 
try to estimate the size of a baby from 
the size of the cradle, or the shape of a 
woman’s head from her hat. Then, a bad 
oculist is one who says the patient has 
too little astigmatism to correct or does 
not try to find his exact axis, but roughly 
places it either in the horizontal or ver- 
tical. 


To Tell a Good Optician 
A patient can tell a good optician from 
a poor one by a few simple points. The 
good use substantial mountings to keep 
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the lenses in proper position; others use 
flimsy ones. The good put three hori- 
zontal dots of ink across the middle of 
the lens by means of a rigid apparatus— 
the central one of which is the optical 
center of the lens, and should be directly 
in front of the center of the pupil when 
the patient is looking straight ahead ; the 
others put no dots on the lens, and merely 
adjust the glasses so that they look 
straight to his unassisted eye. The good 
shape the curved bows of spectacles to a 
patient’s ears so that they do not press 
more in one place than another ; the others 
pay no attention to this whatever. 

Any optician is wrong in so far 
as he is willing to fit people with glasses. 
His business is to grind and adjust them. 
A carpenter, although he can carry out 
the plans of the architect, is not compe- 
tent to draw the designs for a house. No 
intelligent person will allow his optician 
to prescribe glasses for him, because the 
latter is—however competent—not al- 
lowed to use medicine (except—so far as 
the writer knows—in California). And 
no one should use the medicine, anyway, 
who is not able to recognize diseased 
conditions of the eye. A bad optician is 
more than willing to prescribe glasses to 
anyone, and to throw in the examina- 
tion free, by the mere use of his test 
letters. 

And finally, a bad optician and a bad 
oculist will tell you that the writer of 
this article doesn’t know what he’s talk- 
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ing about. His article upon the manifold 
errors in trial lenses was strongly cen- 
sured by a New York optician who took 
a lofty tone of pained surprise at the 
accusation. The test lenses were abso- 
lutely accurate, and he was amazed that 
anybody should dare to print that they 
were not. In the same mail came a letter 
from an oculist saying that he had found 
errors as incredibly high as fifteen de- 
grees. This was greater than the writer 
himself had found. Think of it! Enough 
to produce the gravest disturbance, both 
physical and nervous, and to plunge 
the wearer into crime or insanity or 
suicide. 

A wise patient will therefore ask his 
oculist if he has verified his lenses after 
taking them out of their rims before he 
begins. You will have to take his word 
for it, but you can at least ascertain 
whether he has in his office the only 
means of certainty. Good tools do not 
make good workmen, but no good work- 
man is content to use bad tools. An ocu- 
list, like everybody else who takes money 
for services or goods rendered, has to 
satisfy his customer. If his customer 
walks out without buying, he might as 
well close up his shop. There is just 
one way to make a man sell the right 
sort of s—and that is for the cus- 
tomer himself to know the right sort 
when he sees it. This in a great many 
cases is very difficult. For that reason 
this article has been written. 


| A Vast Movement 


HE month of April witnesses the 
culmination, in New York City, of 
one more of those vast movements 

which show that womankind can unite 
on a grand scale, in the interests of the 
sex, of childhood, and of the race. A 
missionary jubilee movement, comprising 
many religious denominations, has swept 
the country, reaching its climax in 
the metropolis. It celebrates the comple- 
tion of fifty yeats of women’s work in 
foreign missions. In thirty or more 


cities, from coast to coast, have been held 
gatherings which included rallies, pag- 
eants, tableaux, and moving pictures, il- 
lustrating the stages of missionary prog- 
ress. At Denver nearly 2,000 women sat 
down at luncheon. In Pittsburg were 
two luncheons, simultaneously, of 1,000 
women each. Philadelphia had a chorus 
of 600 voices. This movement seeks the 
world-wide emancipation of women and 
children, and the awakening of the indif- 
ferent in home lands. 
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Life Lessons in Recent Books 


By Rev. Lyman P. Powell 


HE season’s toll of books is in some 
fields unusually rich. Seldom has 
any season brought to light biogra- 

phies of more significance than those of 
Modjeska, Goldwin Smith, Disraeli, and 
Gladstone. 

It seems but the other day that Cracow 
welcomed with a heavy heart the ashes 
of the actress who added luster to the 
fame of Poland, rich beyond its size in 

reputation for its great and 

good. The Memories and 

Impressions of Helena 

Modjeska (Macmillan) is 
one of the most charming of autobiog- 
raphies. Modjeska was a woman as well 
as an actress. Coming to this country 
first in 1876, she formed here her life 
friendships as well as won her lasting 
place upon the stage. Few men or 
women of a generation past have known 
intimately so many Americans worth 
while or won the confidence 6f such a 
multitude off the stage as well as on. In 
this beautiful book there is not one dull 
page, and for estimates behind the scenes 
of actors of the intrinsic worth of Forbes 
Robertson, Otis Skinner, Richard Mans- 
field, Lawrence Barrett, and Edwin 
Booth there is no book—and doubtless 
never will be one—to match Modjeska’s 
Memories and Impressions. 

Preventable Diseases, from the prolific 
pen of Dr. Woods Hutchinson—who, like 
Drs. S. Weir Mitchell and Richard C. 
Cabot, knows how to popularize the ele- 

mental principles of medi- 
Health, Physical Cine—is inclined to overes- 
and Social timate the physical and 
underestimate the mental 
in the prevention of disease. But this in 
no way affects the value of his treatment 
of colds, adenoids, tuberculosis, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, measles, whooping 
cough, appendicitis, malaria, rheumatism, 
cancer, and nerves. The book should be 
in every library of ready reference, and 
to the Houghton, Mifflin Company, who 
publish it, as well as to the author, special 
thanks are due for its attractiveness. 

At the University of Pennsylvania 

there is an economist who knows how to 


write and speak as well as teach. His 
first book, Social Adjustment (Macmil- 
lan), is prophetic. He has broken from 
all schools of panacea writers. He 
believes in social adjustment and read- 
justment rather than in the cure-alls of 
which the generation past has had too 
many offered it. In his scheme he allows 
room for all specific suggestions from the 
single tax to woman’s suffrage, but he 
gives each its own proper setting, and 
strikes a saner note of comprehensive- 
ness made more convincing by a wealth 
of facts illustrating “ the universality of 
human capacity, the remediability of mal- 
adjustment, and the advantages of uni- 
versalized opportunity.” The book at 
once places Dr. Scott Nearing among 
the leaders of the new thinking which 1s 
one day to eliminate poverty as surely 
as smallpox has practically disappeared. 

To J. William Lloyd life appears to be 
a beautiful battle. On first reading his 
new book one is inclined to think of him 
as an understudy of Nietzsche. But the 
appendix of Life’s Beautiful Battle (the 
Lloyd Group) informs us that the book 
was written, if not published, several 
years before the author read a page of 
Nietzsche. Paradoxical, if not illogical, 
the book will receive no one’s unqualified 
indorsement. But in it there are many 
noble thoughts. Joy is made to seem a 
duty. Many of life’s pains appear in 
these optimistic pages to be growing 
pains. Higher living is merely higher 
loving. And to some who have no phi- 
losophy of life this book may possibly 
lead on to a philosophy worth while. 

The average reader wants to know 
what to do now in the home. To him 
William George Jordan’s Little Problems 
of Married Life (Revell) will be a true 
“ Baedeker to Matrimony.” Without sen- 
timentality and also without vagueness, 
Mr. Jordan speaks wise words about the 
basis on which happy marriages are built, 
and his book can in consequence be com- 
mended without reservation. 

Two other books may well be read at 
the same time concerning life near at 
hand: Dr. J. R. Miller's, The Beauty of 
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Every Day, and The Master’s Friend- 
ships, ‘published by Crowell & Co. In 
neither of them will new things be found. 
The author, as usual, deals with the 
obvious. That is why his books have 
been, perhaps, more widely read than any 
other of their class for a whole genera- 
tion past. The glory of the commonplace 
shines out of each of the two books. 
Simplicity, humility, and tenderness 
breathe from every page. The holy privi- 
lege of affection is set forth in all rever- 
ence, and whatever one’s viewpoint, one 
is better for the reading of the books. 

Of a piece with Dr. Miller’s books, 
though somewhat more colloquial, is Dr. 
Bridgman’s friendly talks on the Real 
Religion (Pilgrim Press) of clean and 

useful living. Dr. Bridg- 
Spiritual man has a distinctive place 
Food among the writers of today. 

He is an editor with the 
gift of finding moral lessons in casual 
incidents, spiritual principles in the ordi- 
nary, the large in the little. Direct and 
practical, he speaks in this new book on 
such subjects as the fun of beginning 
again, off days, the good listener, the man 
who came back, and the man you might 
be. Simplicity itself, Real Religion is the 
ripe fruit of a rich and wholesome life, 
and is worth keeping close at hand for 
frequent reference in the quiet hour. 

In Dr. George Gordon’s writing a ten- 
derer note is growing more audible with 
the passing years. His interpretation of 
Dante has been an inspiration to many 
an attendant on his lectures. They and 
others will be grateful to him (and to the 
Pilgrim Press) for the publication of the 
exquisite brochure on Beatrice. The 
insight of love is made manifest in its 
pages, and one comes from their reading 
in entire agreement with the author that 
“Love never faileth, because God is 
love.” 

In The Great Assurance, from the 


same pen and press, we hear the call to 
“Think of the great things. Stay your 
heart on the eternal heights of faith; 
dwell in the eternal.” To people anxious 
about the changes in religious thinking it 
is an inspiration to find the philosopher 
and preacher giving the assurance that 
it is only the little things that change, and 
that in the eternal verities there has been 
no change. 

A neighbor to Dr. Gordon in Boston 
is Dr. McComb, philosopher and preacher, 
too. Their point of view is not the same. 
About some things they radically differ. 
But as to the greater things they both 
agree, and Dr. McComb in Christianity 
and the Modern Mind (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) has worked out in detail his scheme 
of life here and hereafter. What religion 
is he frankly states. The new belief in 
prayer is nowhere so emphatically pre- 
sented as in this book. The responsibility 
of religion in the large to modern society 
is elaborately discussed, and even the new 
conception of missions finds large place in 
these pages. The book as a whole is an 
unanswerable vindication of religion in 
the light both of culture and science, and 
will enhance the author’s reputation, 
already admirable for courageous and 
constructive thinking. 

These books can be obtained of our 
Book Department at the prices named: 


MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS of Helena 
Modjeska; $4. 

PREVENTABLE DISEASES, by Woods Hutch- 
inson; $1.50. 

— ADJUSTMENT, by Scott Nearing; 


$1.50. 

LIFE’S BEAUTIFUL BATTLE, by William J. 
Lloyd ; $1.25. 

LITTLE PROBLEMS OF MARRIED LIFE, by 
W. G. Jordan; $1. 

THE BEAUTY OF EVERY DAY, by J. R. Mil- 
ler; 65 cents. 

THE MASTER’S FRIENDSHIPS, by J. R. 
Miller; 50 cents. 

REAL RELIGION, by H. A. Bridgman ; 75 cents. 

BEATRICE, by G. A. Gordon; 50 cents. 

by GREAT ASSURANCE, by G. A. Gordon; 

cents. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN MIND, 

by Samuel McComb; $1.50. 
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Y ALL means grow violets wherever 

you live. If you are residents of 
the Southern states your task of 
growing violets is sure and easy; the 
hardy single violets, like California, La 
France, and Luxonne, or even the more 
delicate double violets, will grow and 
thrive and bloom without protection all 
winter. But you Southerners are spoiled 
with sunshine and bloom, and even 
though you love the ineffable odor and 
shy, elusive color of the royally modest 
flowers, you will never know the thrill 
of rapture which the violet lover of the 
frozen North experiences when she has 
brought her hoarded plants safely 
through the winter and seen them burst 
into a sheet of fragrant purple bloom in 
the first frigid days of spring. 

Yes, violets will grow and thrive any- 
where, if you can give them the rich, 
deep ‘soil they love, plenty of water dur- 
ing the rainless weeks of midsummer, 
and shelter of some sort from the cold of 
winter. I have seen beautiful violets 
grown in a city backyard in a frame made 
out of an old drygoods box, by the veriest 
feminine amateur, and covered in win- 
ter with a discarded window sash. 

But new plants must be grown each 
year from the rooted runners which 
sprangle thickly from a clump which has 
done blooming. Fourteen years ago I 
bought for fifty cents two big, matted 
clumps of the California violet from a 
nearby florist, and the descendants of 
these plants still furnish forth my violet 
bed, and many others as well, for one can 
afford to be lavishly generous with the 
young plants each spring. 

In several of the florists’ catalogues 
this spring I notice a page devoted to 
violets; for a small sum one may buy a 


number of varieties, grow them during 


the summer, plant them in the frames in 
the fall, then see which variety gives the 
best results in your locality. Here on 


To Violet Lovers 


Whe Would * Like to Ask Just a Few Questions ™ 


Author of “The Violet Lady,” 


in Our April Issue 


Staten Island, N. Y., the delicious Eng- 
lish violets are a complete failure ; indeed, 
all the double varieties appear to be hope- 
lessly affected with blight, while the Cal- 
ifornia and La France flourish exceed- 
ingly. In the northern part of the state 
and in New England I have seen the Eng- 
lish violet growing and blooming pro- 
fusely in cold frames. 

Yes, you can grow violets anywhere, 
but the spot par excellence is the vege- 
table garden. If you are fortunate 
enough to own one, beg, borrow, or steal 
a spot for your young violet plants. A 
long row of them, pruned of their exu- 
berant runners at frequent intervals, and 
in all other respects cultivated exactly 
as you cultivate your choice young straw- 
berry plants, will give you in September 
the vigorous clumps you need for win- 
ter flowering. The plants should be set 
in the cold frames early in September, 
and covered with the sash only on frosty 
nights. 

Violets must be kept cool! This text 
should be printed large and pasted in 
your garden hat, or in some equally con- 
spicuous spot. Too many amateurs 
smother their darlings, leaving them with 
closed sashes under the burning sun. 
The result will be perfectly evident in 
the dead and dying plants and the few 
short-stemmed, feeble flowers. Better 
too cold than too warm; the sturdy plants 
will survive an occasional hard frost with 
equanimity and the loss of a few leaves; 
but they cannot endure too much sun and 
moisture under closed sashes. 

Now a word about the “ frame ”’ itself. 
In most localities you can visit a market 
gardener and observe the housing of his 
lettuce plants. The frame is merely a 
box, preferably with double walls, or 
sunken to a level with the ground. The 
sash may be obtained of any lumberman ; 
or you may utilize old windows. There 
is a double sash advertised which would 
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be just the thing for a cold climate; but 
a cover of salt hay, straw, or even an 
old rug, will keep out the bitter frosts of 
midwinter. My frames are often buried 
in snow for a week at a time without 
visible damage. 

Many letters which have reached me 

ask, “ Do you sell your violets? And 
do you find the business profitable?” 
And “ Please tell me how I can make 
money with violets.” I have never tried 
to sell any of my violets, considering it 
a luxury to be able to give away bunches 
of them, and have other bunches to wear 
and put about in bowls; but I can see 
no reason why there might not be a violet 
grower in every town who would sell 
the product of her delightful labors. One 
could certainly make a little money with 
two or three frames, provided the plants 
produced large, fine flowers. A _ well- 
grown violet clump should furnish six or 
seven or more flowers every day for two 
months, March and April in central New 
York, later in colder places. A single 
flower properly grown should cover a 
fifty-cent piece; its stem will be eight to 
ten inches long. Please remember that 
short stems and small flowers are the 
result of starving or too much heat; such 
flowers are, of course, worthless, from a 
marketable viewpoint. The large, per- 
fect flowers ought to bring a cent or more 
apiece. So that a bunch of fifty flowers 
surrounded with its circle of fresh green 
leaves is well worth fifty cents. 

One might furnish a hostess with a 
bow! of violets for her luncheon or din- 
ner table, and with corsage bouquets and 
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boutonnieres for the guests; and the 
hostess who can procure freshly cut vio- 
lets will hardly wish for anything more 
delightful, for the violet loses its first 
delightful odor within twelve hours after 


cutting. It is sweet after that, to be sure, - 


but the violet grower very quickly be- 
comes aware of the slightly disagreeable 
odor of approaching decay. Few except 
violet growers ever know what the 
smell of a freshly plucked violet is 
like. 

If I were you, dear violet lovers who 
would like to turn your pleasure into 
profit, I should begin in a small way, 
with one or at most two frames; for, 
after all, the only way to learn to do 
anything is to do it. You will then find 
rd experiment which variety thrives best 

in your soil and climate, and you can 
also begin to grow your market, for a 
market must be cultivated as well as the 
supply; though it is my opinion that 
violet lovers may be found in every civil- 
ized community, and ever so many of 
them would be glad—even elated—at the 
prospect of being able to exchange a 
dingy coin for a bunch of beautiful, 
freshly picked violets. 

To sum up my somewhat desultory 
directions: Plant violets! Plant young 
plants or cuttings in the spring. Plant 
them in deeply dug, well- fertilized soil. 
Water them at night in dry weather. 
Keep the runners cut back to the second 
joint. Transplant to the cold frames in 
September. Keep the plants cool! Sell 
them if you can or must, but plant violets 
anyway ; you'll never be sorry. 


Cleaning with Gasoline 


IGHT silks and net waists can be 
cleaned satisfactorily and cheaply at 
home with gasoline and a good white 

soap. Either the purest benzine, naphtha, 
or gasoline should be used for this pur- 
pose, and must not be used in the room 
with fire. The spots on the garment should 
be marked with a white thread, then the 
garment soaked for some time in the gas- 
oline. It should be thoroughly immersed 


in the liquid, using fully a gallon for a 
waist. After soaking, soap the spots, 
the collar and cuffs, and rub carefully 
to remove the dirt, making as few creases 
as possible. Then wash and rinse in 
another gallon of clean liquid. Now 
hang in the open air, shaking and pulling 
straight. Some cleaners use a little 
very strong ammonia with the gasoline 
in place of soap. 
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# Just one year ago my adorable little 
daughter was the envy and admiration of 
all the mothers who knew her. Today 
she is irritable, overwrought, good only 
to look at. Mark the cause: Formerly I 
devoted every thought and moment to my 
little one. For the past six months I have 
done scarcely more than attend to her 
bodily needs. The management of two 
estates, the rdianship of three minors, 
the care ae larger household, have, 
without my real appreciation of the fact, 
separated me from my child. Consulting 
with my physician as to why so appar- 
ently well nourished a child shéuld be 
so fretful, he laid the blame at my own 
door. A few days of self-control on my 
part, combined with a renewed interest 
in my little daughter’s play, have already 
had a desirable effect. ke 


© A piano tuner told some friends of 
mine that in a room heated by a hot-air 


furnace a big jardiniere should be kept 


full of water near the piano. The dry- 
ness of the atmosphere is very bad for 
the piano. M. G. W. 


@ My father, who has always deplored 
the small amount of good reading done 
by the younger generation, gave my boy 
two volumes of Shakespeare, on his first 
birthday. People smiled, but that did not 
deter Father from adding a volume each 
birthday and Christmas. At the age of 
fourteen the boy was taught that the 
books were his, and he took great pride in 
them. My husband and I read aloud and 
discussed with him different plays, and 
drew out his ideas regarding the char- 
acters. By the time he was through high 
school there was not a volume of his 
cherished set unread. After my father 
had completed this set he gave my son 


Dickens, and then Scott, volume by vol- 
ume. I read, in this department, of 
spoon and other silver collections given 
in this way, a piece at a time, and felt 
sure this would interest many. B. W. 


© Jellies and preserves keep perfectly 
when the house is shut up for the sum- 
mer if they are left in a fireplace with the 
fireboard put in. It is always cool and 
dark there, and the jars may be kept free 
from soot by wrapping them with news- 
papers or putting them in paper bags. 
The paraffin does not separate from the 
jelly here, as it does sometimes in the 
storeroom closet. C. B. 


# Are we all as careful about cleaning 
our telephones as we should be? Once 
a week J take off the transmitter and 
clean it thoroughly. I also unscrew and 
clean the end of the receiver. I believe 
these parts of the telephone may be fer- 
tile soil for germs. A neighbor used my 
telephone one day when he had cloves 
in his mouth, for a toothache. I could 
smell the clove in the transmitter for 
several days. P. C. A. 


# My Angora kitten has just returned 
from a prominent veterinary hospital 
with his fur as soft and glossy as velvet. 
On inquiring, I found that he had been 
fed on a regular diet each day. In the 
morning they gave him two ounces of 
raw meat, chopped fine, and a saucer 
of equal parts of milk and water; and at 
night two ounces of cooked meat mixed 
with a cereal, and another saucer of milk 
and water. They told me, also, that they 
never left food about for animals to eat 
when they chose, but gave it to them 
twice a day at regular hours. They said 
that they never gave the cats in their 
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care pure milk, but always diluted it by 
half with water. My little kitten has been 
on this diet for a month, and is in fine 
condition. T. B. 


- © My Boston fern, standing in a sunny 


window, had grown very one-sided. I 
put a mark on the pot, and now turn the 
plant just enough each day to bring the 
mark back to the starting place in a week. 
The fronds are growing evenly and fast. 
F. G. 


@ Now that Irish crochet lace is so popu- 
lar everyone who crochets should know 
that shrinking the thread before using 
makes the lace look as well after as be- 
fore laundering. E. Y. D. 


@ The life of a frame house depends in 
a large measure upon the quality of the 
material used in its construction. Some 
houses built twenty years ago are better 
investments today than many dwellings 
put up recently. Tests have shown that 
some old woods are stronger than new. 
With age, wood undergoes a hardening 
process. There is one sure way to deter- 
mine whether the structure of a frame 
house is really deteriorating. Look at 
one of the beams supporting the walls 
on the foundation. You may have to 
knock away a bit of plaster to expose the 
beam. But, as likely as not, you will find 
it exposed in some place in the cellar, 
and that will tell the tale. M. L. 


# We have made an improvement over 
the laundry bag described in the Febru- 


ary Discoveries. We also put our bag 
on a coat hanger, with the open slit to 
put the clothes in, but instead of taking 
them out of this slit, the bottom of the 


bag unbuttons. The back of the bag is 
left about five inches longer than the 
front. The end is hemmed and three but- 
tonholes worked in it. Then on the front 
of the bag are sewed three buttons ta 
match the buttonholes. Unbutton the 
bag and the clothes drop out. W. D. 


# The postage stamp minus mucilage is 
an annoying article. I discovered that 
by moistening the gum on the envelope 
and gently passing the postage stamp 
over the surface I had a very good sub- 
stitute for a glue bottle. M. A. C. 


# Six recently married women who had 
been college friends, and are now scat- 
tered from one end of the country to the 
other, have started a “ housekeeping cir- 
cular letter.” We tell our amusing expe- 
riences, pass on good recipes, and give 
any suggestions we think might prove 
useful. It is the best substitute we have 
found for the visits we frequently had 
before we were married. E. B. R. 


@ Many people like cranberries served 
with the seeds and skins, but dislike the 
tedious process of cutting each berry. 
The same result may be obtained with 


much less work by putting the berries 


through the food chopper. This not only 
breaks each berry but cuts the skins into 
small bits, giving the sauce a better ap- 
pearance. J. M.C. 


‘@ It has been my experience, as* the 


mother of two girls, eleven and eight 
years of age, that unless I have a care I 
fall into nagging them in my endeavor 
to correct numerous little faults which 
I feel must not be allowed to become 
habits. With this in. mind I have re- 
cently adopted the following plan for 
calling such shortcomings to their notice. 
For some time I have been collecting 
clippings relating to subjects concerning 
the conduct of children. These I have 
gathered in one large envelope, appro- 
riately named the “correction enve- 
ope.” The clippings are numbered and a 
numbered list appears on the outside of 
the envelope. When either of the little 
girls makes a mistake she is asked to 
take from the envelope whichever num- 
ber happens to best fit her particular case, 
and is sent to her room to read the clip- 
ping one or more times, depending upon 
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the seriousness of the offense committed. 
Later we talk it over, a proceeding that 
never fails to bring us nearer together. 
Big and little faults are included in the 
category. I have found this method of 
correction very effective. C. T. H. 


# A noticeably pretty bit of shrubbery 
in Marquette, Mich., was found on exam- 
ination to be nothing more than the com- 
mon wild elder. This shrub will thrive 
in a soil which would kill many of the 
nursery plants. J. H. 


# If you make your kitchen holders of 
one thickness of asbestos placed between 
two pieces of gingham and have little 
cases like a pillowcase to slip on over 
them, you will always have clean holders, 
provided you keep extra covers. The 
asbestos can be purchased at a hardware 
store for a small sum, and with it you 
run no risk of burning your hands. M. D. 


# I tried various things to remove the 
yellow stain from the inside of my cut- 
glass water bottle, without satisfactory 
result, until, the other day, I put into the 
bottle, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, two 
tablesponfuls of salt, and two table- 
spoonfuls of uncooked rice, and after 
a vigorous shaking for two or three min- 
bottle was clear and clean. 


© I, like many another person, have been 
in the habit of opening my umbrella and 
placing it in a warm place to dry. One 
day an umbrella repairer told me that 
this stretched the ribs, and caused the 
umbrella to have that bulky appearance 
so often seen. He declared that the 
proper way to dry an umbrella is to 
place it, closed, handle down, in a stand, 
so that the water runs away from the 
ribs. A. V. T. 


® Did you ever stop to think that your 
sewing machine would wear longer and 
run more easily if the feed plate were 
cleaned out occasionally, especially after 
working on woolen goods? You will be 
surprised at the amount of lint that will 
- accumulate under the feed plate, and 
hamper its working. Just take out the 
screw that holds the feed plate down, 
and lift it off; then, with a long pin pick 


out the lint and clear the needle slot. 
Replace the plate and screw, and you will 
be astonished to find how much more 
easily the machine will run. R. P. 


# A few canary seeds sprinkled around 
in your flowerpots will sprout and grow, 
thus offering a most tempting dish for 
your songster when chickweed is unob- 
tainable. H. M. W. 


# The city forester of a city noted for its 
beauty is endeavoring to have all tree 
belts in new sec- 
tions laid out on 
the plan _ here 
shown. Instead of 
putting the trees 
between the side- 
walk and _ the 


street, the side- 
walk is carried 
out to the street, 
and the tree belt placed between the 
adjoining property and the sidewalk. 
This gives the tree roots opportunity to 
run into the lawns, where they are of no 
disadvantage, and where they can obtain 
the mecessary amount of nutriment. 
It also, in large measure, does away with 
the nuisance of having water run across 
the paving in very wet weather. T. B. 


Walk! 


# For doggy’s bed, a pillow filled with 


red cedar shavings helps to keep away 
the fleas. F.S. B. 


# A young girl of my acquaintance has 
just taken a novel way of announcing her 
engagement. She asked five of her 
special friends to a lunch. At each place 
was a tiny doll’s suit case. This was 
filled with little red candy hearts, and 
also contained a snapshot of her fiancé, 
labeled, ““ The Man‘in the Case.” L. W. 


# The article on “ Why Our Glasses 
Don’t Fit,” in the February issue, re- 
minds me of the frequent occasions that 
I have heard my husband, an oculist, 
express his annoyance at the almost uni- 
versal disregard of his strict orders that 
a patient should return, after wearing 
for one week, glasses prescribed by him, 
that the effect upon the eyes might be 
noted. It is very, very rarely that one 
returns for examination, although they 
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know there will be no additional fee. 
Yet my husband considers it most im- 
portant that he should see the effect pro- 
duced. M. H. N. 


@ A beautiful little white vase was 
broken in many pieces. Although I do 
not care for mended things of this kind, 
this -was very pretty, and I wished to 
keep it. After putting it together care- 
fully I knotted green raffia about it and 
it proved to be a thing of beauty. The 
idea will apply to many chipped or 
cracked pieces of pottery. A. Jay. 


@ When making buttered toast I always 
butter the side that has been last exposed 
to the fire. I place the slices on the plate, 
with the two buttered surfaces together, 
sandwich fashion. Otherwise, both sides 
of each slice are likely to be buttery and 
disagreeable to the fingers. M. W. W. 


@ My thread ran out while hemming an 
inexpensive tablecloth on the machine, 
and when I discovered it I found that a 
most perfect hem had been turned. 
Later, when hemming fine linen by hand, 
I turned the hem first by running the fab- 
ric through the narrowest hemmer on the 
machine. A. C. C 


# “Don’t let the children carry heavy 
books to and from school,” is the advice 
of a physician who has had a wide expe- 
rience in children’s hospitals. The habit 
tends to make one shoulder higher than 
the other, to lengthen the arm, and to 
enlarge the hand _ disproportionately. 
When “ home work” cannot be avoided, 
let the child have a set of books for home 
use. Or, if that is not possible, at least do 
not allow him to carry books always on 


the same arm or slung over the same 
shoulder. C. K. H. 


# When making bootees, either knitted 
or embroidered, be sure that they are 
generous enough in width. I received a 
beautifully embroidered pair, plenty long 
enough, but entirely inadequate in width 
to accommodate Baby’s fat little feet. 1 
know that they were carefully made by 
a pattern, and so I wish to register a 
warning to those who. intend to make 
any. M.S. D. 


# At a luncheon given to matrons and 
grandmothers the place cards created 
much amusement. The hostess used the 
maiden name of each guest instead of 
her married name. This plan was kept 
a surprise to all, and strange to say, 
scarcely anyone present knew the maiden 
name of any other guest. The merri- 
ment incident upon finding the proper 
places broke the ice at once. E. G. F. 


# Some children who received goldfish 
for a gift disputed, in the absence of their 
elders, whether the bowl should be re- 
newed with fresh or with salt water. 
The big boy stoutly declared for salt 
water, and they decided to risk one 
droopy fish on an experiment. The sick 
fish livened up in the salt water and was 
soon swimming rapidly. The children 
concluded that salt water was better, and 
the bowl was accordingly salted. The 
grown-ups found, on their return, a large 
and imposing bowl of dead fish. M. P. 


1 A sick goldfish will often revive 
if put for a minute or two into salt water. 
Goldfish that are perfectly well should 
never be placed in salt water. The Edi- 
tors. 
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